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JAPANESE    SWORD    BLADES.^ 

By  ALFRED  DOBREE. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  paper  such  as  tliis  it  is 
impossible  to  deal  adequately,  not  only  with  the  sword 
as  a  whole,  but  with  any  part  of  it,  such  as  the  guard 
and  other  fittings.  Such  space  as  is  available  will  there- 
fore be  devoted  to  a  very  brief  and  condensed  account  of 
the  blade  and  the  methods  employed  in  making  it. 

Such  information  as  I  can  lay  before  you  on  ii"s  earliest 
history  is  derived  from  the  works  of  Mr,  Gowland  and 
Captain  Brinkley,  and  from  information  given  to  -me  by 
personal  friends  among  the  Japanese  themselves. 

It  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  that  the  art  of 
castiiie'  bronze  was  unknown  to  the  aborio-inal  inhabitants 
of  the  Japanese  Islands,  but  was  brought  there  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Japanese  jDroper  as  distinguished  from 
the  Ainos.  The  date  of  the  arrival  of  these  immigrants 
is  about  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Coincident  with  their 
arrival  is  the  appearance  of  barrows  or  tumuli  for  burial 
purposes.  Many  of  tiiese  barrows  have  been  opened  and 
explored,  and  in  them  have  been  found  a  large  number 
of  objects  of  metal  and  pottery,  including  swords.  In 
all  cases  the  metal-work  from  the  barrows  is  of  bronze. 
Apparently  no  stone  weapons  have  been  found  in  the 
barrows,  so  that  it  wTjuld  seem  that  the  immigrants  had 
already  passed  through  their  Stone  Age,  and  were  nearing 
the  end  of  their  Bronze  Age. 

These  barrows  continued  to  be  used  for  a  few  hundred 
years,  and  were  then  superseded  by  the  construction  of 
megalithic  dolmens,  the  change  taking  place  about  the 
second  century  a.d.,  and  being  coincident  with  the 
arrival  of  a  second  wave  of  immigration.  During  the 
barrow  period  the  Japanese  seem  to  have  made  some 
progress  in  metal-working,  and  so  also,  but  at  a  more 

^  Read  at  the  Meeting  of  llic  Institute,  on  l&t  Februarj,  1905. 
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2  JAPANESE    SWORD    BLADES. 

rapid  rate,  did  tlie  members  of  the  parent  stem  from 
wliich  they  sprang.  For  tlie  second  immigration  brought 
Avith  it  not  only  the  practice  of  dolmen  building,  but, 
what  was  much  more  important,  a  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  iron.  That  the  second  inniiigration  consisted 
not  of  members  of  another  race,  but  of  a  fresh  batch  of 
colonists  from  the  same  parent  stem,  seems  to  be  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  continuity  in  the  forms  of  the 
objects  found  in  the  dolmens  with  those  found  in  the 
barrows,  the  change  being  rather  one  of  material,  though 
there  was  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  swords.  This 
change  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  since,  owing  to  its 
greater  rigidity,  iron  or  steel  could  be  wrought  into  a 
more  eftective  blade  than  one  cast  in  bronze. 

The  dolmen  period  came  to  an  end  about  600  or 
700  A.D. 

Now,  both  in  the  barrows  and  dolmens  many  swords 
have  been  found.  The  earliest,  those  in  the  barrows,  are 
of  bronze,  straight,  leaf-shaped,  and  double-edged,  and 
these  were  cast  in  one  piece  in  stone  moulds.  Such  stone 
moulds,  according  to  Captain  Brinkley,  still  exist  in 
Japan,  though  their  antiquity  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Similar  stone  moulds  are  also  found  in  Korea,  and  their 
existence,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  barrows  are 
most  numerous  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Japan, 
probably  indicates  the  route  taken  by  the  earliest  immi- 
grants, namely,  by  way  of  Korea,  the  Island  of  Tsushima 
and  the  western  parts  of  Kyushu.  The  Island  of 
Tsushima  is  easily  visible  on  a  clear  day  from  both 
Korea  and  Kyiishii. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  second  immigration  the  use 
of  bronze  for  weapons  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
abandoned,  though,  in  a  country  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ligurati-'ii  of  Japan,  changes  would  spread  slowly,  and 
no  doubt  the  two  periods  overlapped  to  some  extent. 

In  the  dolmens  are  found  swords  of  iron  only,  and  of 
a  different  shape  from  those  of  bronze.  They  were 
straight  and  single-edged,  similar  to  those  now  in  use 
but  for  the  absence  of  curvature. 

Tlie  introduction  of  Buddhism  towards  the  end  of  the 
dolmen  period  brought  with  it  another  fbi-m  of  blade, 
also  of  iron  or  steel,  but  in  shape  more  like  the  earlier 
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bronze  swords,  since  it  was  struight  and  double-edged. 
This  type  was  called  Keyi,  or  Tsurugi,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  come  into  general  use  as  a  weapon. 

At  the  close  of  the  dolmen  period  appeared  the  type 
•of  blade  as  we  now  know  it,  and  this  is  the  only  one 
•of  the  three  forms  of  which  we  have  really  complete  and 
■definite  information.  It  is  therefore  to  this  form  that 
I  would  draw  your  attention.  Progress  in  the  art  of 
sword-forging  during  the  dolmen  period  seems  to  have 
been  rapid,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ichijo, 
387-1011  A.D.,  no  less  than  3,000  blades  were  recognised 
as  fine,  thirty  as  excellent,  and  four  as  superlative. 

Great  impetus  was  given  to  the  art  by  the  Emperor 
Ootoba,  1186  a.d.,  who  certainly  tempered,  and,  I 
believe,  forged  blades  himself,  and  two  or  three  examples 
of  his  work  are  extant  in  Japan.  During  the  year 
1206  A.D.  he  summoned  to  his  Court  twelve  of  the 
leading  smiths  of  the  time,  each  smith  remaining  one 
month.  'iCheir  names  in  order  of  their  arrival  are  : — 
Norimnne  of  Bizen,  Kuniyasu  of  Awatagucbi,  Tsunetsugu 
■of  Bitchu,  Kunitomo  of  Awataguchi,  Muneyoshi  of  Bizen, 
Tsuguiye  of  Bitchii,  Sukemune  of  Bizen,  Yukikuni  of 
Bizen,  and  Sukenari  of  Bizen.  They  were  followed  by 
twenty-four  smiths  who  came  in  pairs,  two  every  month. 
Their  names  in  order  of  arrival  are  : — Kanemichi  of  Bizen, 
and  Kunitomo  of  Awataguchi ;  Morosane  and  Nagasuke, 
both  of  Bizen  ;  Shig^ehiro  of  Yamato,  and  Yukikuni  of 
Awataguchi ;  Chikafusa  of  Bizen,  and  Yukihira  of  Bungo  ; 
Kanechika  and  Sanefusa,  both  of  Bizen  ;  Tomosuke  of 
Bizen,  and  Munetaka  of  Hoki ;  Narisane  and  Sanetsune, 
both  of  Bizen,  Kanesue  and  Nobufusa,  both  of  Bizen; 
Tomotada  and  Sanetsune,  both  of  Mimasaka ;  Kanesuke 
and  Norimune,  both  of  Bizen  ;  Norisane  of  Bitchu,  and 
Koresuke  of  Bizen.  Finally  six  smiths  were  summoned, 
each  for  two  months,  their  names  in  order  being  : — 
Norikuni,  Kagekuni,  and  Kunitsuna,  all  of  Awataguchi ; 
Muneyoshi,  Nobumasa,  and  Sukenori,  all  of  Bizen.'  The 
swords  forged  by  these  smiths  at  these  times  bear  special 
marks  cut  on  the  tang. 

It  is  evident,    then,    that    by  the  tenth   century  the 

'  All  these  names  are  taken  from  tlie  Kolo  Meizulcuslii,  printed,  circ.  1780. 
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Japanese  smiths  had  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
excellence  and  enjoyed  a  very  honourable  position. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  sword  occupied  sa 
important  a  place  as  in  Japan,  where  it  became  an 
object  of  veneration  and  almost  of  worship.  The  dis- 
tinction it  conferred  upon  the  wearer,  its  association 
with  the  celebrated  deeds  of  the  national  heroes,  the 
reputation  of  an  expert  swordsman,  the  fabulous  value 
attached  to  a  first-rate  blade  and  other  reasons  gave  tO' 
the  sword  an  importance  and,  as  a  factor  in  the  national 
life,  an  influence  which  we  ourselves  can  scarcely  realize. 

A  sword  is  included   in   the  three  objects,   or   three 

divine  precious  things  forming  the  regalia  of  Japan.     It 

is  called  Murahimo,  or  tlie  cloud-cluster,  and  sometimes 

Kiisanugi  no  Tsunigi,  or  the  grass-cutting  sword.      A 

long  sword  by  Masamune  and  a  short  one  by  Kunimitsu 

formed  the  insimiia  of  the  Shoo^un. 
•  •  • 

These   considerations    make   it  the   more   remarkable 

that  while  other  Japanese  productions  have  been  care- 
fully studied  in  Europe  the  sword  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  Indeed,  I  know  of  only  one  European 
who  has  made  a  really  serious  study  of  this  subject,  and 
1  need  scarcely  say  that  [  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Gilbertson  ; 
and  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
his  unfailing  kindness  to  me  and  the  help  he  was  always 
so  ready  to  give. 

Among  a  Japanese  gentleman's  possessions  nothing- 
was  nearly  so  precious  as  his  swords.  Unique  skill  and 
perfect  taste  were  lavished  ujjon  their  forging  and 
decoration,  their  mounts  and  furnitm-e,  and  in  their 
complete  and  best  form  they  represent  the  highest 
development  of  artistic  metal-working.  That  this 
enthusiastic  view  is  not  altogether  unwarranted  may  be 
shown  by  (pioting  two  authorities.  Mr.  Gilbertson 
says  :— 

"  I  look  upon  a  Avell-fiiiislu'd  J.ipanosc  liladc  as  a  marvel  of  mcchanicar 
skill  an<l  ])L'rfcct  workiiiaushi]),  as  delightful  to  contemplate  as  the 
grinding  and  ])oli.shing  of  a  .speculum  or  large  telescope  lens.  No 
ctjnipetent  judge  either  of  the  workmanship  of  a  sword  or  of  its 
practical  value  as  a  weapon  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
8kill  displayed  hy  the  Japanese  swordsmiths  or  to  comi)rehend  the 
unique  position  occupied  l)y  a  master  smith  of  renown." 
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Oouse,  the  French  autlioiity  on  Japanese  Art,  says  :  — 

"Japanese  Ijladcs  are  incomparably  the  most  l)eautiful  the  world 
has  ever  i^roduced  ;  those  of  Damascus  and  Toledo,  as  examples  of  the 
working  and  tempering  of  steel,  appear  heside  them  merely  as  the 
'efforts  of  children." 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  way  in  which  the  sword- 
smiths  worked  we  shall  see  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
<almost  superhnman  excellence.  The  swordsmiths  of 
Japan  held  a  high  and  honourable  position  ;  they  were 
not  artizans,  but  artists,  and  worked  as  such.  A  long 
.series  of  smiths  existed  in  the  different  provinces, 
forming  separate  schools,  and  each  school  has  existed  for 
very  many  centuries.  Their  experience  and  skill,  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  the  next,  grew  as  time 
went  on.  The  forging  of  a  sword  was  a  semi-religious 
-ceremony,  and  was  only  undertaken  after  considerable 
preparation.  As  a  condition  of  success  the  smith  must 
live  a  more  or  less  religions  life,  and  abstain  from 
excesses  of  all  kinds.  Before  commencing  his  work  he 
«lad  himself  in  a  special  ceremonial  costume,  and  wore  a 
special  head-dress.  He  suspended  at  the  entrance  to  the 
smithy  a  shimenaiva,  or  plaited  straw  rope,  with  gohei 
or  charms  hanging  from  it  to  drive  away  evil  influences, 
^nd  he  prayed  to  the  gods  for  assistance  in  his  work. 
Fig.  1,  PI.  I,  shows  a  smith  at  work.^ 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  description  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  swordsmith,  but  we  can  scarcely 
Avonder  that  a  work  undertaken  in  this  spirit  should  be 
so  splendid  in  its  result.  The  essence  of  the  matter  is 
.admirably  given  by  Professor  Inazo  Nitobe  in  his  book, 
Bushido,  The  Soul  of  Japan;  and  this  is  what  he 
says : — 

_  "  The  swordsmith  was  not  a  mere  artizan,  l)ut  an  inspired  artist,  and 
ihis  workshop  a  sanctuary.  Daily  he  commenced  his  craft  with  prayer 
.and  purification,  or,  as  the  saying  was,  he  committed  his  soul  and  spirit 
into  the  forging  and  tempering  of  the  steel.  Every  swing  of  the  sledge, 
-every  plunge  into  water,  every  friction  on  the  stone-  was  a  religious 

'  This  illustration  from  Tales  of  Old  uses  the  word  "grindstone,"  but  I  have 

Japan  is  reproduced  here  bj  the  courtesy  altered  this,  since  it  would  c-onvcj  a  false 

^jf   Lord   Kedesdale   and   Messrs.  Mac-  imi)ressioii  to  English  readers,  as  will  be 

Hiillan.  seen  later. 

-  In   the   original,   Professor   Nitobe 
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act  of  no  slight  import.  Was  it  the  spirit  of  the  master  or  of  his 
tutehiry  deity  that  cast  such  a  spell  over  our  sword?  Perfect  as  a 
work  of  art,  setting  at  defiance  its  Toledo  and  Damascus  rivals,  thnx 
u-as  more  than  art  could  iinparf.^  Its  cold  1)lade  collecting  on  its  surface, 
the  moment  it  is  drawn,  the  vapours  of  the  atmosphere  ;  its  immaculate 
texture  flashing  light  of  Muoish  hue;  its  matchless  edge  upon  which 
histories  and  possil)ilities  hang ;  the  curve  of  its  l^ick  uniting  exquisite 
grace  with  utmost  strength  ;  all  these  fill  us  with  mixed  feelings  of 
power  and  beauty,  of  awe  and  terror." 

"  There  was  more  than  art  could  impart "  ;  in  these 
very  striking  words  Professor  Nitobe  reveals,  I  believe^ 
the  swordsmith's  principal  secret. 

Swords  are  made  in  Japan  at  the  present  time,  but  not 
in  any  great  quantity  now  that  they  are  no  longer  worn, 
and  the  swordsmiths  work  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  Government.  From  a  recent  number  of  the 
monthly  reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Td-Ken  Kivai 
(Sword  Society)  of  Tokyo,  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  belong,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  some  of  the 
meetings  swords  were  exhibited  by  their  maker,  Horii 
Taneaki,  one  of  the  members,  when  they  were  examined 
and  discussed.  The  same  member  also  exhibited  two- 
swords  made  by  Horii  Taneyoshi,  no  doubt  his  father, 
one  made  in  1903  and  one  in  1904,  when  he  was  in  his- 
eighty-second  and  eighty-third  year  respectively.  We 
may  note  here  that  the  swordsmith's  profession,  judging 
from  the  particulars  given  in  various  Japanese  works  on 
the  subject,  seems  on  the  average  to  have  been  conducive 
to  great  lengtli  of  days. 

By  the  Japanese  swords  are  divided  into  tAvo  great 
classes,  called  Koto  and  Shinto,'^  meaning  respectively 
old  sword  and  new  sword.  The  Koto  swords  aie  those 
made  prior  to  the  eighth  year  of  Keicho,  or  1603  a.d., 
and  the  Shinto  swords  those  made  after  this  date.  This 
division  was  made  by  the  Taiko,  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,. 
in  whose  time  flourished  the  first  sword  expert  whose 
judgment  was  accepted  as  infallible.  His  name  was 
Hoiiaiui  Kosetsu,  and  Hideyoshi  a})pointed  him  the  first 
official  sw(nd  expert.  This  office  has  been  held  by  the 
same  Honami  family  down  to  the  present  time. 

'  The  italifs  are  mine.— A.  D.  llic  .same  reading  of  two  entirely  different 

'  Tliis  word  liiis  no  connection  ■witli        iliaracters. 
the  Shinto  religion,  wliicli  happens  to  lie 
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Very  fine  specimens  of  swords  have  heen  made  in 
recent  times,  but  the  greatest  value  is  attached  to  the 
Koto  swords,  especially  those  made  in  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Plate  II  shows 
various  forms  of  the  blade.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  two 
forms  of  the  Tsurugi  or  Ken.  No.  3  is  the  To  or 
Katana,  No.  4  is  the  Chimed  Katana  or  small  sword, 
No.  5  is  the  Wakizashi,  used  in  the  performance  of 
Harakiri.  No.  3  was  usually  called  Dai  To.  and  No.  5 
Slu)  To,  or  collectively  Daisho.  The  two  together  formed 
the  pair  of  swords  the  wearing  of  which  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  Samurai  class.  At  the  same 
time  the  smaller  one  of  the  pair  of  swords  not  infrequently 
took  the  form  shown  in  No.  4.  All  the  blades  1  to  5 
were  mounted  with  a  guard  or  tsuha,  but  No.  6,  the 
Tanto,  often  carried  by  women  in  the  upper  j^art  of  their 
dress,  had  no  guard. 

Fig.  2,  PL  I,  shows  a  Samurai  bearing  his  two 
swords. 

The  metal  from  which  swords  were  forged  was  derived 
from  the  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore  and  ferruginous 
sand,  the  iron  being  converted  into  steel  by  what  we 
should  call  the  cementation  process.  The  blade  itself  is 
made  of  a  soft  elastic  iron  combined  with  steel,  both  of 
very  high  quality,  or,  for  the  best  work,  of  two  or  three 
grades  of  steel  combined  together.^ 

Many  different  methods  were  employed  in  building  up 
the  billet  from  which  the  blade  was  finally  forged,  and 
the  following  is  one  of  the  most  favoured.  Tlie  smith  first 
prepared  some  iron  and  steel  plates  of  equal  size  and 
thickness  and  of  suitable  dimensions.  A  plate  of  iron 
and  steel  were  then  welded  together  to  foim  one  plate. 
This  plate  was  notched  across  the  middle  on  a  line 
perpendicular   to    its    length,    folded    on    itself,    welded 

'  Actual  tests  of  a  piece  of  tlie  soft  portion  of  a  blade  give  a  breaking  strain 
of  .33  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  131  ])er  cent,  in  a  length 
of  2  -3  inches.     The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  same  blade  : — 

Soft  Part.  Hardened  Edge. 
Combined  carbon       . .          . .      0  '47  per  cent.  2  '52  per  cent. 

Uncombined  carbon  . .  . .  Trace.  Trace. 

Sulphur  . .  . .  . .      0  -005  per  cent.  J  Too  small  for 

Silicon..  ..  ..  ..      0-079        ,,  \    estimation. 

Phosphorus  and  manganese  were  tested  for,  but  could  not  be  detected. 
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together  and  drawn  out  under  the  hammer  to  its  original 
size.  This  process  was  repeated  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
times,  resulting  in  a  billet  containing  many  thousands  ot 
layers  of  alternate  iron  and  steel,  and  from  this  billet 
the  blade  was  forged.  In  some  cases,  several  such  billets 
were  prepared,  welded  together  and  folded  and  welded 
as  before.  In  any  case,  the  resulting  billet  was  then 
drawn  out  under  the  hannner  and  the  proper  curve  given 
to  it.^  Some  very  fine  effects  were  produced  by  ham- 
mering the  billet  on  the  nari'ow  side  until  this  became 
the  broad  lace,  or  by  hammering  on  the  angle,  and  this, 
combined  with  folding  tlie  metal  in  a  particular  way, 
pioduced  the  beautiful  effect  known  as  the  Gassan  style. 
This  style  is  characteristic  of  a  school  founded  by  a  smith 
named  Gassan,  who  lived  in  the  province  of  Yamato  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  smith's  fire  was  made  of  j^ine  charcoal  of  peculiar 
quality.  At  the  commencement  of  his  forging,  the  smith 
coats  the  metal  with  a  thin  layer  of  clay  strewn  with 
burnt  straw  ashes  befin-e  placing  it  in  the  fire,  and 
during  the  forging  is  most  careful  to  keep  his  anvil 
scrupulously  clean  lest  any  piece  of  grit  should  get 
^vorked  into  the  metal  and  produce  flaws  or  specks  in 
the  finished  blade. 

On  examining  many  Japanese  blades,  beautiful  wavy 
markings  like  the  grain  of  a  piece  of  planed  wood  are 
seen.  This  effect  is  called  onokume,  or  wood  graining. 
To  describe  in  words  the  means  by  which  this  effect  and 
the  Gassan  style  is  produced  is  not  easy,  but  as  far  as  the 
mokume  is  concerned,  we  can  imagine  that  if  a  billet 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  different  grades  of  metal 
is  heavily  punclied  in  different  places  on  one  side  with  a 
round-ended  punch,  similar  but  larger  protuberances  will 
be  raised  on  the  oj)))(),site  side.  If  these  protuberances 
are  partly  ground  ofi'  and  the  Avhole  brought  level  again 
with  the  hammer,  there  will  be  exposed  the  edges  of  the 
overlapj)ing  layers  forming  a  series  of  more  or  less 
irregular  concentric  rings.  Fig.  3,  PI.  Ill,  will  make 
this  clearer. 

In  Fig.  1,  PI.  Ill,  I  have  tried  to  draw  the  appearance 

'  A  wcodcn  scule,  called  Idnagata,  was  used  to  nioasurc  tlic  length  and  curvature. 
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of  a  form  of  the  Gassan  style  in  Fi'r^.  2,  P].  IIT,  is  an 
exact  as  possible  copy  of  a  portion  of  a  blade  in  my  own 
possession  attributed  to  the  master  smith,  Masamune, 
living  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Fig.  1,  PL  IV,  shows  an  actual  example  of  the  Gassan 
style.  This  sword  was  made  by  Gassan  Sadayoshi  so 
lately  as  18G5.  Fig.  2,  PI.  IV,  is  an  actual  example  of 
mokunie  somewhat  different  irom  that  on  my  drawing. 
This  sword  M-as  made  in  lo52  by  Yukiyasu.  The  last 
two  illustrations  are  of  swords  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Gilbertson,  and  were  made  from  very  fine 
photographs  most  kindly  given  to  me  by  his  son, 
Mr.   Charles  Gilbertson. 

When  the  forging  was  completed  the  blade  was  scraped 
Avith  a  kind  of  draw  knife,  called  "sen,"  and  was  tlien 
filed  all  over,  the  surface  being  carefully  examined  for 
defects.  At  the  same  time  the  smith  shapes  the  tang 
and  files  it  in  a  particular  way,  for  these  file  marks  or 
''yasuri-me,"  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  end  of  the  tang 
itself,  are  characteristics  of  the  different  schools  of  forging. 
Plate  V,  shows  all  the  forms  of  yasuri-me  in  use, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  shapes  given  to  the  end  of  the 
tang.  As  will  be  seen,  they  have  their  appropriate 
names  : — 

No.     1.    YoJxO  yasuri,  or  transverse  file  marks. 
,,       2.  Ilif/aki.  —  The    Hicjaki   is   a  lattice    fence   of 

hinoki  wood. 
,,       3.   Katte  agaru. 

„       4.   Taka  no  ha. — The  hawk's  feather. 
,,       5.   Shinogi  suji  kai  hira  kiru. 
,,       G.  Katte  sagaru. 

,,       7.   Saka  taka  no  ha. — Inverted  hawk's  feather. 
,,       8.  !Shinogi  kiri  hira  suji  kai. 
,,       9.   Sen  suji. 

,,  10.  Midare  yasuri. — Irregular. 

At  this  stage  the  most  important  operation  in  the 
making  of  the  swoid  is  undertaken.  This  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  yakiba,  or  hardened  edge,  which  appears 
as  a  clouded  band  of  pearly  lustie  from  one  quarter  to 
one   half  inch    wide   along  the    edge  of  the   blade.     In 
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Plate  VI,  and  Fig.  1;  of  PI.  VII,  some  actual  examples 
are  shown. 

The  yahiha  was  produced  in  the  following  way  : — The 
smith  first  covers  the  whole  blade  with  a  mixture  of  clay, 
sand,  and  a  small  proportion  of  powdered  charcoal.  The 
clay  M'as  of  a  ferruginous  character,  called  sahido7^e,  or 
literally  '*  rust-earth."  When  tliis  coating  had  hardened 
a  little  the  smith  took  a  piece  of  sharpened  bamboo  and 
with  it  cut  tliroiigh  the  coating  near  and  along  the  edge 
on  both  sides  in  the  particular  outline  desired.  The  clay 
over  the  edge,  thus  separated  from  the  rest,  was  then 
removed.  Fig.  2,  PL  VII,  shows  the  appearance  of  tlie 
sword  at  this  stage. 

When  the  remaining  coating  was  dry  and  hard  the 
smith  held  the  blade  edge  downwards  and  ran  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  fire  until  he  saw  by  the 
colour  that  the  proper  temperature  was  attained.  To  be 
able  to  estimate  exactly  when  the  projDer  temperature 
was  reached  required  great  experience,  and  this  tempera- 
ture would  no  doubt  vary  with  the  composition  of  the 
particular  blade  under  treatment.  The  blade  was  then 
plunged  into  water  horizontally  if  curved,  and  vertically 
if  straight.  The  tem|)erature  of  the  water  seems  to  have 
been  of  great  importance,  as  also  its  quality  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  many  people  in  this  country  ascribe  the 
excellence  of  the  Shefiield  cutlery  not  so  much  to  the 
steel  as  to  some  jDeculiarity  in  the  Shefiield  water.  The 
same  belief  existed  in  Japan,  &,nd  the  smiths  usually 
w^orked  near  some  source  of  water  which  was  considered 
specially  suitable  for  their  purpose.  We  may  note  here 
that  when  a  sword  is  dated  and  the  month  is  also  given, 
this  month  is  nearly  always  the  eighth.  If  not,  then  it 
is  the  second,  which  is  the  opposite  one  of  a  twelve 
months'  cycle.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  water  at 
tliose  times  of  the  year  was  considered  most  suitable  for 
liardening  the  edge.  I  have,  however,  seen  two  or  three 
blades  dated  the  first  month,  and  one  dated  the  third 
month.  Cold  water  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used, 
]jut  it  was  slightly  warmed,  different  smiths  using 
different  temperatures,  the  exact  temperature  being  a 
sort  of  trade  secret  of  each  smitli.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing story  told  illustrating  this. 
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Goro  Nyudo  Masamune  of  Sosliii,  wlio  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  heginnin^of  the  fourteenth 
century,  though  placed  second  in  order  of  merit  by  some 
of  the  Japanese  experts,  was  the  most  famous  of  tliem 
all.  He  had  eleven  pupils,  to  whom  no  doubt,  as  their 
jjrogress  and  skill  deserved  it,  he  imparted  liis  secrets 
and  experience.  His  favourite  pupil  was  Samonji,  who 
was  to  have  become  his  adopted  son,  and  to  have  married 
his  daughter,  an  only  child.  Samonji  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  inquisitive  nature,  for  one  day,  when 
Masamune  was  tempering  a  sword,  Samonji  stealthily 
put  his  hand  into  the  water  to  ascertain  its  temperature. 
He  was  detected  by  Masamune,  who  immediately  struck 
off  the  offending  hand  with  the  sword.  Samonji,  of 
course,  fell  into  hopeless  disgrace,  and  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty,  his  place  being  taken  by  Sadamune,  who 
became  Masamune's  adopted  son,  and  married  the 
daughter.  This  interesting  wedding  took  place  in  the 
third  year  of  Gciid,  or  1321. 

The  difficulty  of  producing  the  hardened  edge,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  blade  perfectly  straight  and 
true,  is  very  great,  but  for  the  Japanese  smiths  this 
difficulty,  like  many  others,  S3ems  to  have  existed  only 
to  be  overcome.  If  the  edge  was  found  to  be  too  hard, 
it  was  possible  to  let  it  down,  as  we  should  say — that  is, 
after  having  been  made  roughly  bright  all  over,  the  blade 
was  gradually  and  uniformly  heated  from  the  back  until 
the  colour  of  the  film  of  oxide  forming  on  the  edge 
showed  that  the  required  reduction  in  hardness  had  been 
obtained,  when  it  was  plunged  into  water.  This  opera- 
tion was,  however,  considered  to  impair  the  quality  of 
the  blade,  and  to  diminish  its  value. 

The  idea  of  using  a  hardened  edge,  while  the  body  of 
the  blade  remained  relatively  soft,  is  the  most  essential 
point  ot  difference  between  Japanese  blades  and  all  others, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider  this  difference  a 
little  more  closely.  The  Japanese  blade  is  essentially 
a  cutting  weapon,  and  was  made  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  a  blade  with  an  extremely  hard  and  keen 
edge,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  cutting  effect  combined 
with  durability  of  the  edge,  while  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  all  danger  of  breakage,  however  hard  a  blow  might 
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he  struck.  Now,  tlie  Eurojiean  sword  is  made  equally 
liard  all  over,  and,  to  avoid  danger  of  breaking,  it  cannot 
be  made  of  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  hardness. 
Tliis  degree  of  hardness  is  insufficient  to  produce  a  really 
keen  and  durable  edge.  If  a  European  sword  were  made 
i\s  hard  all  over  as  the  edge  of  a  Japanese  blade,  it  would 
be  nearl}^  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  quite  useless  for  practical 
purposes. 

The  outline  of  the  yakiba,  as  will  have  been  seen,  is 
of  many  different  forms,  and  these  variations  in  outline 
Ibrm  the  characteristics  of  different  schools  and  smiths. 
There  are  thirty-two  recognised  principal  classes,  with 
some  further  subdivisions.  On  Plate  YIII,  will  be 
seen  drawings  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  ones,  as 
Avell  as  some  of  the  different  forms  given  to  the  yakiba 
at  the  hdshi,  or  head  of  the  blade.  The  outlines  at  the 
bdshi  do  not  necessarily  correspond  wdth  the  outline  along 
the  edge  in  these  drawings,  but  have  been  shown  in  this 
Avay  to  economise  space.  The  various  outlines  shown 
have  their  special  names,  and  are  : — • 

No.    1.  Snc/io  ha. — Straight  yakiba. 
,,      2.  Dai  Midare. — Large  irregular. 
,,     3.    Yahazu. — The  repeated  forms  here  represent 

the  notch  called  yahazu  at  the  end  of  an  arrow, 

into  which  the  bow  strins'  fits. 
„     4.   Uma  no  ha. — Horse's  tooth. 
,,     b.  Juzu. — The  rosary. 
,,     6.  Tlyotan. — The  gourd,  i.e.,  the  Japanese  gourd, 

consisting  of  two  roughly  hemispherical  parts 

connected  by  a  waist. 
,,     7.  Nokorjiri. — The  saw. 
,,     8.  Notare. — Undulating. 
,,     y.  No  tare -17  ti  dare. — Undulating    combined    with 

irregular. 
.,   10.   Saka  aahi. — Literally,  the  "  road-up-mountain- 

le<x."     If  the  illustration  is  turned  round  so 


o 


that  the  "legs"  are  vertical,   the  edge  will 
represent  the  slope  of  a  steep  mountain. 

'Die    (jutliiies    shown    at    the    boshi    have    also    their 
Jippropriate  names,  and  are  : — 
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No,    1.  Boslii  sagaru. — Low  boshi. 
„     2.    Yaki   tsumete. — ^The    hardened    edge    stopped 

off. 
„     3,  4,  and  5.  Boslii  marii,  dai  mam,  and  ho  tnaru, 

or   round,    large    round,    and    small    round 

respectively. 
,,     6.  Bosla  tofjare. — Pointed. 
„     7.  Boslii  midare. — Irregular. 
,,     8,  Kay  en  hoslii. — -Flame  boshi.  / 

,,     9.  Jizo  no  boshi. — The  head  of  Jizo.  ,  ^-y 

„   10.  Kayeri  fuhahu. — Deeply  turned  back. 

Of  these  No.  9  is  the  most  interesting.  The  outline 
here  is  intended  to  represent  the  upper  part  of  a  human 
head  seen  in  profile,  and  is  called  the  head  of  Jizo.  He 
is  the  god  whose  special  business  is  to  look  after  children, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  conceptions  in  the- 
Japanese  Pantheon.  He  is  generally  represented  as  a 
young  and  handsome  man  with  a  beautiful  smile.  This 
particular  outline  is  characteristic  of  one  smith  only, 
namely,  Sadamune,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Masamune^ 
already  referred  to, 

A  careful  study  of  the  yakiba,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  different  smiths  in  this  respect,  are  of 
great  importance  in  forming  an  estimate  of  a  blade  and 
determining  its  age  and  maker  if  not  signed  or  dated,  or 
whether  the  name  appearing  on  the  tang  is  genuine. 

The  blade  had  now  to  be  ground,  sharpened,  and 
finished.  For  the  iirst  part  of  the  operation  a  large 
stone  of  a  special  kind,  called  the  to-ishi,  is  used.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  board  laid  across  a  circular  wooden  vessel 
containing  water  to  be  applied  to  the  stone  as  required. 
The  sword  was  held  in  both  hands  with  pieces  of  cloth, 
and  rubbed  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  stone.  The 
sword  was  forged  by  the  smith  to  a  very  exact  shape, 
and  it  was  only  necessary  to  remove  a  very  thin  layer  of 
metal ;  but  with  such  a  large  aggregate  surfece,  this- 
naturally  took  a  long  time.  This  preliminary  grinding 
left  the  blade  quite  true  and  smooth,  but  with  unfinished 
surfaces.  To  finish  it  a  series  of  small  stones  of  graduated 
size  and  fineness  were  used,  but  these  were  held  in  the 
hand,  and  the  blade  rubbed   with  them.     Finally,  the 
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back  and  tlie  flat  surfaces  running  along  each  face  of  the 
blade  near  the  back  were  burnished  with  a  migaki  hari, 
or  burnishing  needle  of  steel. 

The  blade  is  then  minutely  examined,  for  many  things 
have  now  become  visible  wliich  could  not  be  seen  at  an 
earlier  stage.  Besides  the  graining  of  the  metal  and  the 
quality  of  the  j/akiba,  these  are  more  esj^ecially  the  7iioi, 
the  nn/c,  the  ryo-no-me,  &c.  Fig.  3,  PI.  VII,  will  make 
these  clearer.  The  specks  or  dots  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  yakiba  represent  the  nioi.  These  appear  as  small 
and  verv  brilliant  specks  of  a  whiter  colour  than  the 
surrounding  metal.  The  niye  is  the  somewhat  differently 
coloured  band  running  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
yakiba.  In  some  blades  this  is  very  marked,  in  others 
it  is  scarcely  visible,  and  in  the  same  way  the  nioi  may 
be  almost  entirely  absent.  The  ryo-no-me,  or  dragon's 
eye,  is  the  elliptical  spot  formed  of  a  ring  of  hardened 
metal  with  a  softer  centre.  A  long  time  is  required  for 
grinding  and  finishing,  as  will  easily  be  realized  on 
examining  a  good  blade.  To  enable  us  to  form  some 
ideji  of  what  has  to  be  done  we  will  now  consider  the 
shape  and  section  of  a  blade.  Fig.  1,  PI.  IX,  gives 
drawings  of  a  blade  with  sections.  The  usual  length 
of  the  blade  without  the  tang  is  about  30  inches.  Each 
face  of  the  blade  consists  of  three  surfaces ;  the  face 
shown  on  the  drawing  is  called  the  omote,  and  the 
opposite  one  the  ura.  Of  the  three  surfaces  the  broader 
one  sloping  down  to  the  edge  is  slightly  rounded  or 
convex,  and  is  called  the  jigane.  The  narrower  one, 
called  the  shiiiogi,  is  flat,  and  the  portion  at  the  head, 
called  the  boshi,  is  convex.  The  blade  is  curved  and 
diminishes  in  width  from  butt  to  point.  The  three 
surfaces  meet  on  lines  of  intersection  as  shown,  and  of 
these  lines  those  dividing  the  shinogi  from  the  jigane 
and  boslii  are  curved,  while  that  dividing  the  jic/ane  and 
the  bdshi  is  straight,  and  is  called  the  yokote.  All  these 
edges  of  intersection  of  the  surfaces  are  perfectly  sharp 
and  true,  and  not  rounded  off  in  the  least.  The  back 
may  be  of  three  forms  as  shown,  called  in  order  of 
numbering,  Kdku  inutie,  Marii  mune,  and  Mitsu  mune, 
that  is,  scjuare  or  two-sided,  round  and  three-sided  back 
respectively.     The  shinogi  on  one  face  is  not  necessarily 
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parallel  to  that  on  the  other,  but  they  may  be  inclined 
to  one  another  as  in  Drawing  No.  3.  Here  the  junction 
line  between  the  jir/ane  and  shinogi  is  the  higliest  i)art 
of  the  face,  and  in  this  form  the  shincHji  is  teclinically 
said  to  be  takaku,  or  high.  This  is  characteristic  of  tlie 
blades  made  in  the  province  of  Bingo,  and  especially  those 
of  Mihara  in  that  province.  The  shinogi  may  be  narrow, 
wide,  or  medium,  as  in  Drawings  4,  5,  and  6,  and  the 
hoshi  may  be  short,  medium,  or  long,  as  in  7,  8,  and  9. 
All  these  variations  are  also  characteristics. 

The  blade  is  remarkable  for  its  three  exactly  similar 
curves,  that  of  the  edge,  that  dividing  the  shivogi  from 
the  jigane,  and  the  back.  These  curves  are  all  absolutely 
true  without  the  smallest  variation  from  the  true  sweep. 
Also  the  line  dividing  the  shinogi  from  the  jigane  is 
always  at  the  same  proj)ortionate  distance  from  the  edge 
and  back.  The  blade  is,  in  fact,  a  true  geometrical 
figure.  To  accomplish  this  result,  keeping  all  the  curves 
perfectly  true,  preserving  a  uniform,  transverse  convexity 
of  the  jigane,  and  a  uniform  sharpness  from  butt  to 
point,  is  a  marvellous  technical  feat.  The  curves  are  the 
arcs  of  circles,  the  average  radius  being  about  8|-  feet. 
There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  swords  made  in 
the  province  of  Bizen — which  province,  by  the  way, 
produced  by  far  the  greatest  nun)ber  of  smiths,  and  in 
this  case  the  curves  are  made  up  of  the  arcs  of  two 
circles  of  different  radii  which  become  tangential  at 
a  point  3  or  4  inches  from  the  butt.  This  gives  the 
Bizen  blades  their  peculiar  "  cocked-over"  appearance. 

Fig.  2,  PI.  IX,  shows  the  characters  used  to  denote 
the  principal  parts  of  the  blade.  Many  of  these  have 
been  already  referred  to,  but  we  may  note  the  nakago, 
or  tang,  the  mekugi  ana,  or  hole  in  the  tang  through 
which  passes  the  mekugi  or  peg  for  securing  the  handle 
or  tsuka,  the  kissaki  or  point.  The  degree  of  curvature 
is  called  sori,  and  is  the  distance  between  a  line  drawn 
between  the  butt  and  point  and  the  back  at  the  centre 
of  the  blade.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  right-hand  figure. 
Particular  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  two  portions  of 
the  yakiha  indicated  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  blade 
on  the  right-hand  drawing,  each  3  or  4  inches  long. 
That   at  the   top  is  called  the   moiio-uchi,  and  at  this 
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point  the  yakiha  is  usually  deeper,  and  should  be  keener 
and  harder  than  elsewhere.  That  at  the  butt  is  called 
tenwto,  and  here  the  yakiha  should  not  be  so  deep. 
This  is  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  too  great  an  amount 
of  hard  and  brittle  steel  at  this  point,  for  it  is  here  that 
the  maximum  strain  is  likely  to  come  on  the  blade. 
Flaws  or  blemishes  are  always  objectionable,  but  their 
appearance  on  either  of  these  parts  is  held  to  be  a  fatal 
defect. 

Tlie  smith  usually  signs  his  blades,  but  by  no  means 
always,  and  sometimes  the  date  and  other  particulars 
were  added.  Figs.  1  and  2,  PI.  X,  show  actual  example's 
of  signatures  and  dates,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  both 
swords  are  dated  the  eighth  month. 

S^vords  differ  considerably  in  shape  :  some  are  narrow^ 
and  thick,  some  broad  and  thin,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
are  considerable  variations  in  the  "\vidth  of  the  shinogi 
and  length  of  the  hosld. 

So  far,  only  plain  swords  have  been  considered,  but  the 
blade  is  frequently  decorated  with  horimono,  or  engraved 
ficrures.  These  are  sometimes  elaborate  and  sometimes, 
([uite  simple.  Examples  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  3,  PL  X. 
Also  grooves  or  "hi"  are  frequently  cut  in  the  sAmo^i, 
sometimes  a  simple  broad  one,  or  two  parallel  narrow 
ones,  or  one  broad  one  half-way  up  the  blade  and  two 
narrow  ones  for  the  other  half 

I  have  made  complete  measurements  of  a  great 
number  of  blades,  weighed  them,  and  determined  their 
centre  of  gravity  and  centre  of  percussion,  moment  of 
inertia,  and  so  on.  Though  the  tables  of  statistics 
thus  formed  have  not  been  completely  analysed,  I  have 
got  some  interesting  results.  In  spite  of  differences 
of  length  and  other  dimensions,  the  smiths  have,  by 
experience,  been  able  to  observe  a  wonderful  uniformity 
in,  and  are  evidently  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of,  the 
jjosition  of  the  centre  of  percussion.  In  order  to  show 
gnqjhically  what  is  meant  by  centre  of  percussion,  I 
have  made  a  piece  of  apparatus.  (See  Plate  and  note  at 
the  end  of  the  paper.)  Different  swords  agree  remarkably 
in  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  centre  of 
percussion,  when  the  distance  of  these  points  from  some 
fixed  point  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  length  of 
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the  Ijlade.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  butt  averages  31  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the 
bhi,de,  and  its  distance  from  the  end  of  the  tang  averages 
44  per  cent,  of  the  total  over  all  length  of  the  sword. 
The  distance  of  the  centre  of  percussion  from  the 
mekur/i  ana,  or  hole  in  the  tang,  averages  63  per  cent,  of 
the  distance  of  the  tip  of  the  blade  from  the  same 
point. 

In  all  the  swords  1  have  measured  these  percentages 
<\o  not  vary  more  than  about  l^  per  cent,  either  side  of 
a.  mean  ;  this  close  agreement  clearly  shows  that  it  is  the 
result  of  design,  not  accident. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  points  of  which,  it  will 
have  been  noticed,  nothing  has  been  said  owing  to  lack 
of  space.  There  are,  for  example,  the  characteristics  of 
different  schools  and  smiths,  the  proper  method  of  making 
a,  kantei,  or  critical  examination  of  a  blade,  the  indications 
from  which  many  valuable  deductions  may  be  made,  the 
differences  between  Koto  and  Shinto  blades,  and  the 
estimation  of  the  quality  and  probable  date  and  style. 
Also  there  is  the  extremely  interesting  social  aspect  of 
the  sword,  but  these  must  be  left,  since  for  their  complete 
treatment  not  one  paper,  but  several  volumes,  would  be 
required. 

That  greatly-prized  possession — 

"  The  girded  sword  of  Great  Japan  was  regarded  as  of  divine  origin, 
•dear  to  the  General  as  the  symbol  of  his  authority,  cherished  by  the 
>5amurai  as  almost  a  part  of  his  own  self,  and  considered  by  the  common 
people  as  their  protector  against  violence.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
we  find  it  referred  to  in  glowing  terms  as  '  the  precious  possession  of 
lord  and  vassal  from  times  older  than  the  divine  period,'  or  as  '  the 
living  soul  of  the  Samurai.' "  ^ 


Of  exquisite  beauty  and  jDerfectly  adapted  to  its 
])urpose,  the  theme  of  poets  and  the  pride  of  warriors, 
we  may  not  improjDerly  regard  it  as  truly  symbolic  of 
the  brave,  loyal,  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  nation  that 
}noduced  it. 


'  "The  Sword  of  .Japan,"  by  T.  R.  H.  McClatcliie,  .45(ff/iV  Socletii  of  Japan, 
II,  50-56. 

C 
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NOTE. 
Explanation  of  Plate  XI. 

Appo.ralxii^  for  showing  the  centre  of  jJercussion. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  wooden  swoid  fixed  in  a  stand  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  free  to  swing  about  the  end  of  the  tang.  At  the 
junction  of  the  tang  with  the  bla<le,  a  friction  joint  is  provided,  the 
pressure  of  which  can  be  adjusted  by  a  small  bolt  passing  through  it. 
The  pressure  is  adjusted  so  that  the  friction  at  the  joint  will  hold  the 
blade  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XL  A  trigger-catch  is  fixed  in  the 
upright  to  hold  the  sword  as  shown.  A  block  seen  to  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  figure  is  provided  with  a  leather  top,  on  which  the  blade 
falls.  On  rele<asing  the  trigger  the  blade  falls  and  the  block  being  as 
.shown  in  the  above  figure,  the  blade  is  deflected  at  the  joint  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  Plate  XI.  Similarly  if  the  block  is  placed  near  the  upright 
and  the  blade  falls  as  before,  it  will  now  be  deflected  at  the  joint  as 
.shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  XI.  Since  therefore  the  direction  of  deflection 
is  reversed  as  the  l)lock  is  moved  from  left  to  right,  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  some  point  l)etween  these  two  where  no  deflection  will 
take  place  when  the  sword  falls.  {See  Fig.  4,  Plate  XL)  This  point 
is  the  centre  of  percussion. 
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SOME    NOTES   ON    THE  ORIGIN   AND  USES   OF   LOW-SIDE 

WINDOWS    IN    ANCIENT    CHURCHES. ^ 

By  tlio  Rev.  II.  BEDFORD  PIM,  M.A. 

It  is  generally  admitted  tha.t  the  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  this  subject  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  incomplete 
and  unconvincing,  and  this  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes. 

].   Since  the  matter  was  for   the    first    time    brought 
before  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  1844  in  Mr,  Parker's 
now  classical  paper,  no  really  systematic  method  of  study 
has  been  followed  out.     It  is  no  slur  on    Mr.    Pai'ker's 
abihty  to  describe  his  paper  as  very  fragmentary  and,  in 
some  points,  inaccurate,  for  it  was  obviously  intended  to 
be  introductory.     The  fault,  has  lain  rather  with  the  later 
writers  on  this  subject.     This  subsequent   literature    is 
either   the    record   of  isolated  examj)les  noticed    in    the 
fuller  descriptions  of  various  churches,  or  consists  of  short 
papers  of  collected  examples  chosen  for  the  most  part  to 
illustrate  the  writer's  particular  theory.      There  are  no 
collected  and  illustrated  notices  of  all  the  examples  to  be 
found  in  the  various  counties  (with  certain  slight  exceptions 
to  be  noticed  presently),  and  for  this  reason  alone   the 
subject  has   remained   almost    untouched,    and   kept   in 
the  background  as  a  sort  of  puzzle  to  be  brought  out  at 
Archaeolocrical  Meeting^s  when  nothinof  more  serious  is  to 
be  considered.     In  the  last  few  years  it  has,  however, 
been  realised  that  system  is  as  necessary  in  examining 
this  subject  as  it  is  in  any  other.      Consequently  we  have 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Hodgson's  valuable  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Archaeoloyia  Aeliana  in  1901 ,  containino-  a 
complete  list  of  examples  in  the  county  of  Durham.      Mr. 
Johnston  has  worked  out  lists  for  Surrey  and    Sussex, 
Mr.   Cranage  is  engaged  on  a  Shropshire  list,  and   Mi'. 
Brereton  has  in  MSS.  an  almost  exliaustive  list  for  North- 
ampton   and    Rutland.     From    this    renewed    study    it 

1  Read  before  the  Institute,  Marcli  1st,  1905. 
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appears  that  these  whidows  are  of  iiiucl]  more  coinmoii 
occurrence  th;ni  was  formerly  supposed,  and  that  their 
variety  (in  situation  and  character)  is  such  as  altogether 
to  preclude  the  possibiHty  of  their  explanation  by  one 
common  theory. 

2.  Hitherto  the  chances  of  reaching  a  sound  conclusion 
have  been  hindered  by  over-indulgence  of  the  imitative 
faculty.  Every  succeeding  writer  copied  his  predecessor 
and  quoted  his  examples,  without  verifying  the  references. 
At  the  outset  these  windows  were  regarded  as  mysterious. 
Some  were  found  to  be  blocked  up,  they  must,  therefore, 
have  been  superstitious ;  they  were  in  oid  churches,  they 
must  liave  been  popish  ;  and  then  follow  the  string  of 
absurdities  which  have  been  written,  and  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  guide-books  used  by  tourists  and  in 
the  instructions  given  by  caretakers  of  churches  and 
country  parsons.  The  Englishman  of  fifty  years  ago 
and  many  to-day  are  quite  satisfied  if  you  refer  anything 
ecclesiastical  which  they  do  not  understand  to  the  practice 
of  confession  or  the  crowds  of  wandering  lepers.  Both 
are  of  no  account  to-day,  both  are  in  common  estimation 
popish,  both  are,  therefore,  the  true  key  to  anything 
that  happened  "  before  the  Reformation."  The  times  of 
this  ignorance  are  now  passing  away ;  we  are  far  better 
equipped  as  to  our  knowledge  of  what  the  Church  of 
England  was  and  is,  what  it  did  and  does,  than  were 
those  who  wrote  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  out  of  confusion 
there  is  slowly  emerging  order  and  sound  knowledge. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Hodgson  has  shown  clearly  the  method  we 
should  follow  in  this  study.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  that 
his  paper  was  the  means  of  turning  my  attention  to 
these  windows  and  attempting  to  give  to  them  a 
systematic  examination.  Though  I  must  also  admit  that 
each  successive  reading  added  to  an  increasing  jiersonal 
knowledge  of  fresh  exanqjles  has  convinced  me  that  his 
theory,  which  he  claims  to  be  of  universal  application, 
apphes  only  within  very  narrow  limits. 

I  propose  therefore  in  these  notes,  with  the  help  of 
examples,  to  point  out  a  method  of  systematic  study, 
which  appears  to  have  the  best  chance  of  leading  to 
assured  results.  Briefly  it  involves  (l)  the  collection  of 
examples  and  illustrations  and  the  making  of  an  exhaus 
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tive  catalocfue,  and  (2)  classification  based  upon  experiment 
under  as  few  distinct  lieadings  as  may  be  found  possible. 
The  difficulty  that  besets  this  method  is  personal.  Every 
reference  must  be  verified,  and  local  information  must  never 
be  relied  upon;  there  nnist  be  a  personal  visit  of  the  student 
or  some  one  instructed  by  him  and  knowing  his  mind. 
The  importance  of  this  condition  can  at  once  be  appreciated 
by  a  glance  at  the  illustrations  which  usually  accompany 
jmpers  on  this  subject.  They  rarely,  if  ever,  show  the 
entire  wall  space  iji  which  the  window  occurs,  so  tliat  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  normal  scheme 
of  illumination  or  architectural  fenestration.  A  picture 
of  a  window  with  as  little  margin  round  it  as  possible 
is  absolutely  useless  for  purposes  of  classification ;  all 
illustrations  should  be  in  sets  of  tw^o,  three,  or  even  four, 
thus  : — {a)  exterior  view  of  whole  wall  surface  ;  (b)  interior 
view  of  same ;  (c)  detail  exterior  of  \\  indow  to  show 
peculiarities;  ((/)  interior  to  show  any  unusual  feature; 
(e)  there  must  always  be  a  measuied  plan  if  the  window 
points  directly  from  or  to  some  internal  feature. 

Another  condition  to  be  observed  is  the  making  of 
actual  experiment  wherever  possible  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  window  could  be  put ;  in  this  way  a  great  many 
picturesque  explanations  will  be  found  to  be  impracticable  ; 
here  again  it  is  well  not  to  rely  upon  second-hand  informa- 
tion. It  is  surprising  to  find  how  differently  systematic 
instructions  can  be  interpreted  by  different  people. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  examples  I  am  about  to 
quote  have  not  been  selected  with  any  ulterior  object.  I 
have  no  particular  theory  of  my  own  to  advance,  except 
that  I  consider  that  canon  of  criticism  to  apply^  which 
compels  us  to  accept  a  simple  and  natural  explanation  in 
preference  to  a  forced  though  possibly  more  picturesque  or 
mysterious  explanation. 

The  examples  I  proceed  to  note  are  from  personal 
observation  with  certain  marked  exceptions. 

Proposed  Classification  of  Low-Side  Openings. 

A. — la  the  Chancel 

I.  The  sill  of  the  westernmost  window  is  dropped  below 
the  normal  level  of  the  window  sills. 
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(a)  On  the  south  side. 

(b)  On  both  north  and  south  sides.  This  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  very  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  most  usual  in 
the  Early  English  period  when  the  windows  are  simple 
narrow  lancets.  It  is  usually  found  on  both  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  chancel. 

Examples  : — 

Clapham. 

CHymping,  Sussex. 

Bracebridge,  Lines. 

I  have  seen  the  same  arrangement  in  the  Decorated 

church  at  Charlton  on  Otmoor,  Oxon., 
in    the    transitional    to    Perpendicular    church     at 

Merton,  Oxon., 
and  in  the  Perpendicular  church  at  Coombe,  Oxon. 

When  this  arranwment  is  seen  from  the  inside  it  at 
once  suggests  the  jDurpose  of  giving  more  light  immediately 
above  the  shoulders  of  priest  or  clerk  when  reading  their 
office  from  the  accustomed  place  in  the  chancel.  This 
explanation  I  have  found  to  be  borne  out  in  practice  by 
continued  experiments,  and  must,  I  think,  be  decisively 
negatived  before  it  can  be  dismissed  or  displaced  by  uny 
other  theory.  The  occurrence  of  this  arrangement  in 
successive  building  periods  has  not  so  far,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  noticed  ;  I  have  only  come  across  the  examples 
quoted  from  Oxfordshire,  but  have  little  doubt  that  many 
more  exist.  I  know  of  no  examples  of  this  type  where 
indications  of  shutters  exist  either  by  way  of  hinges  or 
rebate;  sometimes  the  internal  sill  is  lowered  to  form  a 
seat. 

II.  A  separate  window  of  a  different  character  to  the 
normal  type  of  fenestration,  and  at  a  much  lower  level, 
is  inserted  near  the  angle  of  the  wall  separating  nave 
and  chancel  : 

(a)  associated  with  a  priest's  door  ; 

{h)  quite  independent ;  sometimes  no  priest's  door 
exists. 

Til  is  class  includes  the  greater  number  of  openings  com- 
monly called  "  Low-side."  ^J'heir  situation  is  practically 
uniform,  but  their  individual  character  is  of  great  variety. 
Theii-  purpose  can  only  be  estimated  when  the  whole  of  the 
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original  lighting  scheme  is  considered,  and  in  eveiy  case 
that  I  have  examined  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  given  in  explanation  of  the  j)revious  class. 
They  are  so  often  so  far  removed  from  the  other  chancel 
windows  that  without  them  the  west  end  of  the  chancel 
would  be  quite  dark.  When  associated  with  a  priest's 
door  they  often  are  seen  to  have  been  inserted  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  These  windows  are  sometimes  found 
in  pairs  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  chancel, 
though  generally  singly  on  the  south  side  alone. 
Examples  may  be  quoted  as  existing  at : — 

Ringstead,  Norfolk, 

Chalk,  Kent, 

Twywell,  Northants  (north  side), 

Blackbourton,  Oxon., 

Siston,  Lines. 

At  Tatsfield,  Surrey,  is  a  very  unusual  form  of 
window,  a  quatrefoil  within  a  square,  in  the 
usual  place  ;  there  is  only  one  other  window,  a 
narrow  lancet,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 

At  Broadweil,  Oxon.,  the  low  window  is  plain, 
round-headed,  and  indeterminate  in  date.  The 
chancel  is  lighted  by  two  fine  decorated  two- 
light  windows,  of  which  the  easternmost  is 
considerably  lowered  and  the  sill  within  used  as 
a  sedile,  the  lowering  being  clearly  intended  to 
bring  the  light  nearer  to  the  seat. 

At  Upton,  Northants,  there  is  a  large  window 
inserted  over  the  low  window,  probably  of  a 
much  later  date ;  but  the  low  window  has  not 
been  blocked. 

At  Alvescot,  Oxon.,  is  a  window  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  which  lio-hts  a  recess  in  the  north 
wall,  in  which  are  two  stone  desks,  at  the 
proper  height  for  use  of  a  reader  when  sitting 
and  standing.  To  this  class  belongs  the 
circular  window  in  the  chancel  at  Coombes, 
Sussex,  the  window  added  above  being 
perpendicular. 

In    this   class   of    windows    each    example    must    be 
examined  independently  and  its  possible  use  tested  by 
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experiment  before  expressing  an  opin'on  as  to  its 
original  purpose. 

in.  {a)  A  window  is  inserted  below  an  existing- 
window  very  often  below  tlie  string-course,  sometimes- 
of  the  same,  sometimes  of  different  date. 

At  Oflliam,  Kent,  and 
Warbleton,  Sussex, 

are  examples  of  the  insertion  at  a  later  date  of  a  larger 
window  encroaching  upon  and  partially  destroying  an 
existing  Early  English  lancet  and  having  within,  a 
common  widely  splayed  opening  and  the  sill  arranged  as- 
a  seat.  In  these  two  cases  (I  have  not  seen  others)  I 
have  no  doulot  myself  that  the  purpose  in  view  was  the 
increase  of  light  for  the  reader  of  the  office.  At  Offham 
the  insertion  is  a  two-light,  and  at  Warbleton  a  single- 
light  of  decorated  date. 

Cowley,  Oxon.,  is  j^eculiar.  The  chancel  is  badly 
lighted  with  two  square-headed  windows  usually 
described  as  Early  English.  The  window  is. 
1  foot  0  inches  wide  and  the  sill  about 
8  feet  from  the  ground  ;  below  is  a  similar 
type  of  window  but  smaller,  8  inches  wide- 
and  2  feet  high ;  within  are  hinges  and  a 
rebate  at  the  sides  only  ;  the  sill  has  been  filled 
up  and  its  character  destroyed  in  restoration. ' 
It  would  fulfil  the  purpose  of  a  reader's  light,, 
Ijut  is  certainly  clumsy. 

Addington, -Surrey,  belongs  to  the  same  class — the 
little  Norman  window  above  being  obviously 
inadequate. 

North  Hinksey,  Oxon.,  is  said  to  possess  the  only 
Norman  example.  It  is  certainly  round-headed 
and  oddly  moulded.  This  window  is  particularly 
interesting,  as  the  plain  lancet  above  seems  to- 
have  superseded  it,  and  quite  answers  the 
purpose  for  which,  I  believe,  they  were  both 
intended. 

(h)  In  another  type  a  small  window  is  found  below  the 
left-hand  bottom  corner  of  a  large  decorated  window  oiir 
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the  south  side  of  tlie  chancel.  They  are  usually  of 
the  same  date  as  the  window  above,  and  have  been  very 
carefully  inserted.  If  the  windows  above  were  darkened 
with  painted  glass  they  would  naturally  afford  needful 
light  to  the  reader;  and  if  shuttered  and  not  glazed 
would  supply  needful  ventilation. 
Examples  are  to  be  seen  at  : — 

Acle,  Norfolk. 

Chaddesley-Corbett,  Worcester. 
Wheathampstead,  Herts. 
Thurning,  Hunts. 
Halliugton,  Northants. 
Claybrook,  Leicester. 

A  most  beautiful,  and  I  believe  unique,  example  is  at 
Dersingham,  Norfolk. 

IV.  Existing  windows  are  lowered,  and  the  lower 
portion  divided  by  a  transom  and  wholly  or  in  part 
provided  with  hinges  and  rebate  for  shutters,  and  an 
iron  grille  where  not  originally  glazed. 

(a)  Single-light  windows  as  at  : — 

Polebrook,  Northants. 

Binsey,  Oxon. 

Darley  Dale,   Derbyshire. 

The  transom  divides  the  window  almost  in  two. 
The  rebates  are  external.  At  Binsey  the  upper  and 
lower  half  are  rebated  and  the  hinges  remain  for  the 
upper  half  There  is  no  indication  of  an  iron  grille,  and 
the  glazing  seems  to  have  been  original. 

A  later  type  is  seen  at  : — 

Alwalton,  Hunts. 

Melton  Constable,  Norfolk. 

Both  these  examples  occur  in  the  usual  position  and 
would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  others,  as  already 
explained.  The  shutters  here  may  have  been  a  purely 
local  convenience.  Binsey  is  entirely  blocked  below  the- 
transom.  Polebrooke  is  partially  blocked.  This  type  of 
window  is  not  common.  I  have  personally  seen  only 
these  three. 
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()8)  Two  or  three-light  windows 

(i)  with  one  Hght  only  transomed,  as  at 

Warham,  All  Saints,  Norfolk. 

Here  it  is  the  western  light.  I  have  unfortunately 
no  note  as  to  rebate. 

The  famous  example  at  Othery,  Somerset,  belongs 
to  this  class. 

(ii)  with  two  lights  transomed,  as  at  : — 

Garsington,  Oxon. 
Eynsford,  Kent. 

These  are  both  two-light  windows  and  transomed  at 
about  the  lower  third.  Parker  states  that  rebates  and 
hinges  were  to  be  seen  at  Garsington  in  1844;  they  are 
now  restored  away.  This  feature  is  doubled  at  Gar- 
sinofton,  beinjx  seen  on  either  side  of  the  chancel. 

(iii)  A  three-light,  transomed  throughout. 

Orton  Longueville,  Hunts.  So  far  us  I  know,  this  is  a 
soHtary  example. 

(iv)  A  peculiar  example  is  seen  at  Downton,  Wilts. 
A  large  two-light  window  has  its  western  half  alone 
lowered  and  transomed  ;  this  w^as  evidently  part  of  the 
original  design,  for  a  heavy  string-course  is  continued 
round  the  bottom  of  the  window  so  as  to  include  the 
uneven  sill.  This  type  of  window  undoubtedly  causes 
the  greater  part  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  purpose  of 
these  windows,  owing  to  the  additional  circumstances  of 
shutters,  gratings,  and  occasional  absence  of  glaznig, 
all  of  which  should  if  possible  be  accounted  for.  Absence 
of  glazing  accompanied  by  gratings  and  shutters  seem 
most  naturally  to  provide  for  ventilation.  The  open- 
ings of  tliis  kind  are  usually  small,  and  would  not 
provide  much  extra  light  when  the. size  of  the  whole 
w^indow  is  taken  into  account.  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
theory  to  say  that  there  was  no  idea  of  ventilation  in 
old  days. 

V.  Various  peculiar  examples  occur  in  the  chancel  of 
certain  churches.  They  cannot  be  specially  classified, 
and  their  possible  use  must  be  considered  independently  in 
connection  with  local  circumstances.  I  proceed  to  note  a 
few. 
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Limpsjiehl  (Surrey).  A  ^'el•y  small  window  close  to 
the  ground  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  chancel  on  the 
south  side.  Within  it  is  enormously  splayed,  evidently 
to  admit  light.  Under  present  arrangements,  it  lights  the 
south  end  of  the  altar.    I  know  of  no  other  similar  example. 

Grafton  Underwood  (Northants).  Similarly  situated 
to  the  window  at  Limpstield,  but  about  8  feet  from 
ground.  This  is  a  small  two-light  opening,  each  light 
Ij  inches  across,  and  about  1  foot  high.  Its  purpo.se 
may  have  been  to  allow  the  lights  on  the  altar  to  be  seen 
from  without  at  a  distance,  but  I  have  not  tested  whether 
this  would  be  possible. 

WeeUey  (Northants).  The  next  parish  has  a  precisely 
similar  opening,  but  placed  below  the  south  window  of  a 
chapel  which  has  encroached  aloni^  the  chancel.  I  think 
it  probable  that  it  was  originally  placed  in  the  chancel 
wall,  and  then  moved  outwards  when  the  chapel  was 
built.  These  two  examples  are,  so  far  as  I  can  hear, 
solitary.  There  is  a  large  window  in  a  somewhat 
similar  position  at  St.  Giles,  Northampton. 

Me  Hon  (Oxon.).  The  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is 
windowless,  except  for  a  small  opening  about  the  centre, 
w^hich  looks  directly  upon  the  Easter  Sepulchre  placed 
(unusually)  on  the  sout.Ii  side. 

Brook  (Kent).  An  elliptical  opening  on  the  north  side. 
The  great  outward  splay  in  the  exterior  seems  to 
connect  it  with  a  hermitage,  such  as  may  have  existed  at 
Staplehurst  (Kent),  and  is  still  partly  existing  at  Ongar, 
(Essex).  At  Lowick  (Northants),  and  some  other  places, 
a,  squint  opens  into  the  sedile,  again,  in  all  probability 
from  a  hermitage,  the  traces  of  which  to  the  south  of 
the  chancel  can  be  seen  at  Lowick.  At  Bredon, 
Worcestershire,  is  a  peculiar  shuttered  opening  in 
the  Piscina.  There  are  doubtless  many  more  peculiar 
openings  which  should  be  collected  and  arranged  for 
examination  and  comparison. 

Class  B.     Loiv  windows  in  tlie  Xave,  or  Aisles  of  the 

Nave. 

1.  When  found  in  the  north  or  south  wall  of  the  nave, 
or  nave  aisles  towards  the  east  end,  they  may,  as  a  rule. 
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without  hesitation  be  associated  with  a  subsidiary 
altar  to  which  they  were  intended  to  give  light.  They 
occur  not  unfrequently  in  churches  with  nave  and 
chancel  under  one  roof  and  with  but  sligiitly  marked 
division  between  nave  and  chancel.  These  cliurches- 
were  usually  poorly  lighted,  and  the  insertion  of  a  screen 
blocked  much  light  and  necessitated  a  fresh  openiug 
or  openings  when  altars  were  placed  to  tlie  west  of  the 
screen. 

Examples  may  be  seen  at : — - 

Burnham  Deepdale,  Norfolk. 
Dovercourt,  and  High  Ongar,  Essex. 
Acle,  Norfolk. 
Swavesey,  Cambs. 
Clapham,  Sussex. 

At  Cotterstock,  Northants,  the  purpose  is  not  so> 
obvious,  as  the  window  is  blocked,  and  the  levels  within 
and  without  are  very  different.  For  the  same  reason  the 
two  blocked  windows  at  Caythorpe,  Lines.,  are  at  first 
sight  puzzling. 

Tanfield,  Yorks,  is  generally  spoken  of  as  unique  iu' 
having  a  low-side  window  pierced  through  a  buttress. 
The  "  buttress,"  however,  is  not  a  buttress  at  all,  but  is^ 
an  extension  of  the  space  within,  in  reality  a  small 
shallow  chapel  to  make  room  for  an  altar  to  the  south  of 
the  chancel  arch,  and  the  window,  as  in  tlie  other  cases, 
liglits  it. 

II.  In  other  situations  (in  nave  or  aisles)  these  open- 
ings may  sometimes  be  connected  with  some  other  object. 
For  example,  at  Aldermaston,  Berks,  a  low  window  to  the 
west  of  the  north  door  looks  upon  a  wall-painting  of^ 
St.  Christopher  in  the  south  transept. 

At  Great  Addington,  Nortliants,  a  window  in  the  N. 
wall  to  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  opens  into  a  tomb  recess- 
and  ilhnninates  the  face  of  the  figure  lying  underneath. 

At  Cogerdioe,  Northants,  is  a  peculiar  example.  The 
opening  is  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  south  aisle  towards  its 
west  end ;  it  is  very  narrow  and  within  is  sj^layed,  and 
looks  a  little  like  an  auml)ry.  Across  the  aisle  imme- 
diately opposite  is  one  of  the  piers  of  the  south  nave 
arcade,  and  on  the  pier  facing  west  are  the  remains  of  a. 


To   tun    iHiiif  -JS. 
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bracket  supported  by  an  imao-e  at  tbe  same  level  as  the 
sill  of  this  wall  opening.  A  lamp  burning  on  the  bracket 
would  shine  through  the  opening  into  tlie  churchyard. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suggestion  that  the  pier 
bracket  and  the  opening  were  intentionally  connected. 
III.  At  the  west  end  of  nave  or  aisles.  Instances  of 
low  windows  in  tlie  Avest  wall  of  various  parts  of  a  church 
iire  being  multiplied.  All  the  examples  that  I  have  seen 
can  be  most  easily  explained  as  enabling  someone  from 
outside  to  see  the  light  burning  on  one  of  the  nave  altars 
within.      Such  cases  can  be  seen  at :  — 

Duston,  Northants. 

Dartford,  Kent. 

Guildford,  Surrey  (two  openings). 

St.  Martin's,  Canterbury. 

All  these  are  in  the  north  aisle  or  on  the  north  side 
of  central  west  doorway. 

At  Tansor,  Northants,  and  Bracebridge,  Lines.,  the 
openings  are  in  the  south  aisle.  Bracebridge  has  two 
openings,  the  lower  oblong  and  grated,  the  uj^per  a 
lancet. 

At  Dover  Castle  the  opening  is  to  the  south  of  the 
west  door,  and  relates  to  the  soldiers'  altar  on  tlie  south 
side  of  the  nave,  which  could  thus  be  overlooked  from 
the  guard -room  in  the  Pharos. 

Examples  are  also  quoted  from  : — 

Singleton  and  Buxted,  Sussex, 
Stanford -le-Hope,  Essex, 
Bozeat,  Northants, 

bat  I  have  not  seen  them. 

At  St.  Michael's,  St.  Albans,  the  west  wall  of  the 
south  chapel  is  jjierced  with  a  round  opening  which  now 
looks  into  the  porch.  I  am  doubtful  whether  to  include 
the  window  in  the  south  aisle  of  Aldwinkle  St.  Peters, 
Northants.  It  is  a  large  window,  but  it  is  transomed 
and  the  lower  part  rebated  as  for  a  shutter.  There  is  a 
range  of  low  windows  beneath  the  west  window  of  the 
old  schoolroom  just  outside  the  church  at  Higham 
Ferrers.  Northants. 
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High  Side  Windows. 

High  side  windows  should  perhaps  be  mentioned,  as  they 
may  in  some  way  help  to  elucidate  the  purpose  of  some 
of  the  low  windows.  There  is  a  remarkable  example  at 
Acton  Burnell,  Shropshire,  where  there  are  unmistakable 
marks  of  a  gallery  having  once  been  placed  just  beloM'- 
the  window  inside.  Tansor,  Nortliants,  also  has  a  high 
small  window  in  the  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle. 

To  sum  up.  It  is  clear  that  one  explanation  or 
purpose  will  not  satisfy  the  different  conditions  of  the 
known  examples.  In  associating  each  window  with  its 
local  surroundings  the  best  chance  of  discovering  its 
purpose  would  seem  to  lie.  At  the  same  time,  constant 
personal  experiment  leads  me  more  and  more  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  windows 
were  made  to  give  more  light  to  those  within  the  church, 
at  a  time  when  the  fenestration  was  found  inadequate,  or 
when  the  windows,  otherwise  large,  were  obscured  by 
opacpie  or  coloured  glass.  The  objection  to  the  somewhat 
favoured  handbell  theory  seems  to  me  this  :  that  such  a 
practice,  if  existent,  would  be  universal,  and  the  provision 
made  f)r  its  observance  would  have  been  general  instead 
of  exceptional.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  drawings  or 
photographs  with  measurements  (internal  and  external) 
of  these  windows  from  any  jDart  of  England  to  help 
towards  the  complete  catalogue  I  am  proposing. 


List  of  Illustrations. 
A. 
Class    I. —         1.     Morton,  Oxon. 

{2.     Broadwell,  Oxon. 
3.     Siston,  Lines. 
4.     Tatsfiold,  Surrey. 

'{a)     5.  Addington,  Surrey. 

jyy    I  6.  Cowley,  Oxon. 

(/>)     7.  Wheathampstead,  Herts. 

8.  Dersingham,  Norfolk. 
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{(a)     9.     Biii.soy,  Oxoii. 
(h)  10.     (Tjirsington,  Oxon. 
11.     Oiton  Longueville,  Hunts. 

12.  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  f]xtcn*or. 

13.  ,,  ,,  Interioi'. 

14.  (}r;iftou  Underwood,  North;ints. 

15.  I>rook,  Kent. 

B. 

J  J        16.     Caythorpe,  Lines. 
"      ^-l        17.     Tanfield,  Yorks. 

(  18.     Cogenhoe,   Northants,   Exterior  of  8.  aisle 
I  from  8. 

„    II.  j  19.     Cogenhoe,    Northants,    Interior  of  8.  aisle 
I  from  N. 

I  20.     Great  Addington,  Northants,  N.  aisle. 

„  III. —       21.     Dartford,    Kent,  N.W.    corner   of  K   aisle 
from  W. 

Note. — All  the  illustrations  which  accompany  this  paper  are  by  the 
author,  with  the  exception  of  Fig.  11  (Orton  Longueville),  which  is  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Brereton. 


Discussion  on  the  Paper. 

Mr.  Keyser  said  these  windows  were  so  small  that  he  could  not 
believe  they  were  put  into  particular  positions  to  give  light  to  anyone 
or  anything  inside.  He  agreed  that  in  all  probability  the  windows 
were  put  in  to  serve  a  great  many  purposes.  His  own  view  was  that 
these  low  side  windows  were  made  to  enable  people  outside  to  see 
something  within  tlie  church.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
in  looking  through  these  windows  a  person  would  see  the  Holy  Rood 
and  the  figure  of  our  Lord  hanging  over  the  chancel  arch  or  screen. 
He  believed  they  were  placed  so  as  to  enable  lepers  or  excommunicated 
people  to  see  into  the  church,  for  they  were  usually  towards  the  figure 
of  our  Lord  over  the  main  screen ;  but  he  did  not  think  the}^  were 
exclusively  used  for  that  purpose  ;  for  some  were  so  placed  that  it 
seemed  they  were  there  to  enable  somebody  outside  to  receive  the  Holy 
Sacrament  and  to  communicate  with  the  priest  inside  tlie  church,  and  this 
was  pro])ably  more  particularly  their  use  where  they  found  shutters 
and  gratings.  People  might  also  look  through  to  see  the  picture  of  St. 
Christopher.  For  instance,  there  was  a  window  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave  at  Aldermaston,  which  no  doubt  was  put  there  to  fulfil 
requirements  which  they  understood  were  carried  out.  The  feeling 
which  led  to  the  painting  of  St.  Christopher  on  the  walls  of  their 
churches  was  that  anyone  looking  at  the  picture  of  the  Saint  was  safe 
from  death  on  that  particular  day.  He  believed  that  was  the  object 
of  this  window  at  Aldermaston.  But  taking  the  ordinary  class  of 
these  windows  he  should  say,   although  they  were  adopted  for  many 
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•other  purposes,  yet  as  a  rule  they  were  always  placed  in  the  position 
to  give  those  outside  the  chance  of  seeing  the  figure  of  Christ.  It  was 
possible  that  where  they  found  shutters  these  were  for  the  protection 
of  the  church  and  were  closed  at  night.  The  two  examples  which  were 
shown  at  Tortington  and  St.  Michael's,  8t.  Albans,  were  not  windows 
<it  all.  They  were  simply  recesses  in  which  lamps  might  be  placed, 
and  he  doubted  if  they  were  even  pierced  right  through  the  wall.  The 
one  at  Cogenhoe  might  not,  however,  have  fulfilled  that  purpose.  It 
struck  him  that  the  old  chancel  screen  might  have  been  across  the  two 
arches  and  that  there  had  lieen  chapels  at  the  east  end.  He  was  still  of 
opinion  that  the  low  side  windows  were  for  means  of  communion  or  to 
enable  persons  outside  to  see  something  or  somebody  inside  the  church, 
4ind  the  position  they  invariably  occupied  would,  he  thought,  bear  out 
his  view,  although  he  was  quite  willing  to  accept  the  theory  that  they 
served  other  purposes  and  that  they  might  have  lieen  put  in  to  allow 
for  communion  between  the  priests  and  someone  outside.  He  felt, 
however,  that  their  main  purpose  was  to  enaljle  anybody  who  had  no 
time  to  go  into  the  church  or  did  not  want  to  go  in  to  see  this  figure 
under  the  chancel  arch,  and  cross  himself  and  pass  on. 

Mr.  St.  John  Hope  said  that  this  question  of  low  side  windows 
was  one  of  those  hardy  perennials  Avhich  came  up  from  time  to  time 
^nd  had  never  yet  produced  agreement  amongst  antiquarians.  Mr. 
Pim  had  referred  to  the  paper  lately  written  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  which 
•extended  to  almost  200  pages.  In  it  Mr.  Hodgson  had  set  forth  all 
the  theories  Avhich  had  hitherto  been  put  forward  except  one  :  that 
Avhich  Mr.  Keyser  had  put  forward  that  day.  He  was  sorry  he  could 
not  accept  the  theory  of  Mr.  Keyser,  for  he  could  see  no  particular 
reason  why  anyone  should  desire  to  look  at  the  back  of  the  Rood, 
Avhich  was  all  that  could  possibly  be  seen  through  a  low  side  window. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  having  dismissed  all  other  theories,  had  arrived  at  a  new 
one  of  his  own,  namely,  that  these  windows  were  used  for  throwing  a 
light  towards  the  churchyard  to  drive  away  the  devil,  would  take  a 
long  time  to  discuss  all  the  arguments  for  or  against  the  different 
theories  that  had  been  advanced,  especially  the  one  that  these  Avindows 
Avere  used  for  confessions,  about  which  he  had  openly  fought  several 
times  with  Mr.  Johnston  without  being  able  to  convince  him.  The 
weak  point  of  this  theory  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  difficulty  of 
believing  that  any  person  should  want  to  make  his  confession  kneeling 
in  the  most  awkward  place  he  could  possibly  find  outside  the  church, 
when  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  going  inside  and  making  his 
confession  there  in  the  usual  way.  If  anyone  who  had  any  lingering 
hold  on  that  theory  would  refiect  how  confessions  were  heard  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  would  find  that  they  were  made  inside  the  church. 
There  was  one  particular  I'ule  which  was  laid  down  again  and  again  in 
Episcopal  Constitutions,  that  when  people  went  into  the  church  for 
confession,  women  were  on  no  account  to  make  their  confessions  except 
"  without  the  veil,"  that  is  outside  the  Lenten  veil  which  hung 
between  the  chancel  stalls  and  the  altar.  And  they  appointed  that 
the  priest  should  hear  the  confessions  of  women  in  a  prominent  jilace 
inside  the  church.  He  (Mr.  Hope)  thought  that  Mr.  Pim  was  quite 
jight  in  claiming  more  than  one  use  for  these  windows.  Some  which 
he  had  showed  them  seemed  undoubtedly  for  the  p\u-posc  of  throM'ing 
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the  liolit  upon  the  man  sitting- iuid  saying  his  ofiiecin  tlie  chancel.  lie 
thought  if  Mr.  Pini  looked  into  theory  a  little  he  would  find  the  same 
'explanation  held  good  in  the  case  of  such  windows  in  the  aisle,  l)ecause 
the  ends  of  the  aisles  were  frequently  screened  off  to  form  little  chapels." 
The  Institute  had  visited  many  churches  where  such  screened  off  chapels 
remained  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles  with  seats,  etc.,  and  these  windows 
would  throw  a  light  on  those  sitting  in  the  seats.  Thei'e  was  one 
difliculty  to  l)e  got  over  both  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pirn's  theory  of  lighting 
and  Mr.  Hodgson's  theory  of  the  lights  to  scare  the  devil,  and  that  was 
the  existence  and  use  of  the  shutter.'-  Mr.  Hodgson  liafl  passed  it  over 
witiiout  explaining  what  was  the  common  sense  of  putting  a  light  on 
the  M'indow  sill  to  he  visil)le  in  the  churchyard  and  then  opening  a 
shutter  so  that  the  wind  might  blow  it  out.  Even  if  the  light  were 
put  into  a  lantern,  why  should  there  also  be  a  wooden  shutter^ 
Surely  if  the  window  was  to  show  a  light,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
glaze  the  bottom  opening.  The  wooden  shutter  must  have  l)een  for 
some  other  purpose,  and  certainly  not  for  admitting  light  at  all.  One 
of  Mr.  Keyser's  suggestions  was  that  these  shuttered  windows  might 
have  l)een  for  conmiunicating  people  who  were  outside,  but  he  (Mr. 
Hope)  would  like  to  know  who  would  he  the  persons  so  communicated 
Anyone  who  was  allowed  to  communicate  at  all  would  siu-ely  bo 
connnunicated  inside  the  church.  And  there  still  remained  this  great 
difficulty,  that  these  windows  were  usually  pierced  in  such  thick 
walls  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  priest  inside  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  to  anyone  outside.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  sacring  bell 
theory  had  most  in  its  favour,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  person  ringing  the  bell  to  put  his  hand  outside 
the  window.  He  need  only  open  the  shutter,  which  anyone  inside 
could  easily  do,  and  then  ring  the  bell  at  the  window,  so  carrving  out 
the  rule  that  the  bell  was  to  be  rung  so  that  the  people  in  the  fields 
might  hear  it  and  know  the  moment  of  the  sacring. 

Mr.  Keyser  pointed  out  these  windows  often  had  an  iron 
grille  and  sometimes  might  have  been  used  for  communicating 
lepers. 

Mr.  HorE  said  there  was  no  need,  as  he  had  just  pointed  out,  for  the 
person  ringing  the  bell  to  put  his  hand  outside  the  window  ;  moreover 
lepers  were  not  permitted  even  to  enter  the  churchyard.  They  Avould 
receive  the  sacrament  in  their  own  lazar  houses,  where  they  had  their 
own  chapels. 

The  Chairmax  said  that  before  leavijig  the  chair  he  would  ask  them 
to  return  thanks  to  Mv.  Pim  for  his  excellent  paper.  There  were, 
however,  some  points  in  it  on  which  he  thought  they  would  all  agree, 
namely,  that  these  windows  were  not  arbitrary  but  were  meant  for  some 
useful  purpose.  To  suggest  that  they  were  all  for  the  same  purpose 
was  more  or  less  a1)surd,  and  he  might  add  one  other  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  the  windows  in  certain  positions.  It  was  whether  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  crossing  the  churchyards  on  winter  nights  and  the; 
inif)ossiliility  of  keciiing  a  light  in  the  recess  might  not  have  made  it  a 

'  A   separate    class   for   sucli   I'liui^el       pMper,  wliere  the  purpose  of  tlie  shutter 

windows  is  made  in  tlio  jiaper.  in  iliis  connection  is   explained,  tliougli 

-  See  poitscriptuin   to  ^Jr.  Ho :]gson's       not  in  uij  opinion  conclusively, — H.i).  I'. 
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convenient  thing  to  have  a  window  through  which  the  light  insifle  the 
church  could  fall  on  the  paths. 

Mr.  P.  M.  JoilXSTOX  said  he  had  had  the  privilege  of  doing  woi'k  in 
connection  with  the  restoration  of  two  of  the  churches  which  had  been 
very  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  arguments  of  the  lecturer — those  of 
Clapham  and  Toitington — and  had  lieen  instrumental  in  opening  a 
nuni])er  of  low-side  windows, including  that  in  the  south  aisle  ofClapham 
Church  which  had  been  left  l)locked  up  at  a  previous  restoration.  At 
Clapham  he  found  an  external  re))ate  for  the  shutter.  It  was  not 
convenient  to  put  a  wooden  shutter  l:»ack,  l)ut  he  put  a  glazed  wooden 
frame.  At  Tortington.  where  he  recently  worked,  there  was  a  niche  in 
the  north  wall  of  what  had  been  the  south  chapel — now  the  extreme 
south  wall  of  the  chancel.  He  referred  to  the  JBurrell  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum,  amongst  wdiich  was  a  drawing  of  Tortington 
Church  as  it  existed  about  1780.  From  this  drawing  the  arch 
originally  opening  into  the  destroyed  southern  chapel  was  then  visible  in 
the  south  wall,  and  that  seemed  to  make  it  all  the  more  certain  that 
the  recess  to  which  ^Ir.  Pim  had  referred  could  not  have  l)een  a  lamp 
niche.  The  whole  character  of  this  recess  and  the  rebate  for  the  little 
door  originally  fitted  there  pointed  to  its  having  been  an  ordinary 
aumbry,  for  use  in  the  destroyed  chapel.  Mr.  Pim  mentioned  Tatsfield 
Church  as  having  a  cpiatrefoil  opening  high  up  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel.  That  was  not  the  case  ;  there  was  such  an  opening,  but  c{uite 
low  down,  in  the  normal  position  of  a  low-side  window  in  the  south 
wall. 

Mr.  Pim  said  he  had  not  seen  it,  but  a  photograph  had  l)een  sent 
him,  and  his  informant  put  it  on  the  north  wall. 

Mr.  Johnston  said  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  north  wall.  He 
proceeded  to  say,  that  no  doubt  there  w-ere  many  of  these  low-side 
windows  which  had  some  obvious  connection  with  tombs  and  with  the 
people  who  used  those  tombs  for  some  purpose.  He  instanced  one  in 
connection  with  the  tonal)  of  Piishop  Walter  de  Merton,  in  the  north 
choir  transept  of  Kochester  Cathedral  dating  from  c.  1277.  There  they 
had  a  tomb  and  window  of  the  same  date,  and  he  believed  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  had  brought  forward  the  explanation  that  this  window  had  to 
do  M'ith  the  masses  said  at  or  near  the  tomb.  Then  there  were  many 
low-side  windows,  some  of  which  had  two  lights,  one  only  of  which 
was  transomed.  He  would  instance  one  example — that  at  Buriton, 
Hampshire.  There  was  a  peculiarity  about  this  which  emphasised  the 
purpose  for  which  this  and  simihir  sub-transom  openings  were  formed 
as  being  something  other  than  lighting,  because  they  were  unlike  the 
upper  lights  rebated  for  a  shutter.  He  would  turn  to  a  piece  of 
evidence  which  came  into  his  hands  compai-atively  recently  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  E.  8.  Dewick,  in  the  shape  of  an  extract  from  n 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  called  "  the  liule  of  the  Nuns  of 
St.  Saviour,"  which  icads  as  follows: — "The  Sisters  shall  make  their 
confessions  at  windows  or  iroii  gratings  intended  for  this  purpose, 
because  while  they  can  lie  heard  they  can  scarcely  l)e  seen ;  l)ut  they 
shall  communicate  at  the  windows  where  they  can  be  heard  and  like- 
wise seen,  through  which  it  should  l)e  possible  to  freely  administer 
to  them  both  the  Body  of  the  Lord  and  the  Chalice."  Whatever 
bearing  this  might  have  on  low-side  windows  in  parish  churches,  he 
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(lid  not  know,  l)ut  there  they  luul  ;i  dircctiou  for  confessions  tn  he 
heard  at  "  wiinh^ws,  or  iron  gratings,"  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  might  he  done  in  the  common  typical  low-side  window,  and  these 
apertures  in  the  wall  of  the  nuns'  churcli  are  expi-essly  descrihed  as 
"intended  for  this  purpose."  In  connection  with  this  interesting 
extract  he  might  say  that  Mr.  A.  P.  Boyson  had  recenth'  l)een  to 
Denmark  for  the  express  pui'pose  of  examining  the  low-side  windows 
which  occurred  there.  Hel>elievedit  was  the  only  Continental  country 
where  they  were  found.  Mr.  Boyson  had  carefuly  examined  and 
obtained  photographs  and  measurements  of  a  great  many  of  these 
openings,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  calling  Tipon  some  of  the 
University  authorities  in  vaj'ious  places, and  wherever  there  was  anvthing 
like  a  chair  for  Archaeology  he  raised  a  certain  amount  of  interest  by 
his  enquiiies.  As  a  result  he  had  receiA'^ed  a  great  mass  of  information 
in  the  shape  of  more  photographs  and  measurements.  If  other  things 
permitted,  Mr.  Boyson  and  himself  hoped  to  go  over  to  Denmark  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  fcjUow  up  the  enciuiry  on  the  spot.  In  many 
places  throughout  England  there  was  still  to  be  seen  a  window  similar 
in  its  characteristics  to  the  low-side  windoAv  in  churches,  which  had  not 
been  alluded  to,  viz.,  the  low  shuttered  and  grated  openings  in 
anchorites'  cells.  They  had  abundant  historical  evidence  in  that 
connection  that  these,  must  have  been  used  for  the  puipose  of 
confessions.  It  was  well  known  that  the  anchorites  were  walled  up  for 
lif"^  in  these  little  cells,  and  they  had  their  food  brought  to  them  and 
taken  through  these  grated  openings.  There  were  several  historical 
instances  of  people  (Richard  II.  and  Henry  V.  amongst  others)  going  to 
make  confessions  to  anchorites.  How  could  they  do  this  1  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  get  through  the  wall,  and  the  only 
answer  was  that  they  must  have  had  speech  with  the  inmate  of  the 
cell  through  his  narrow  grated  window.  He  contended  that  the  idea 
of  confession  through  a  window  was  in  this  way  familiar  to  people  in 
general  long  before  the  average  low-side  window  was  made.  At  the 
same  time  he  agreed  that  these  openings  were  made  for  more  than  on^ 
purpose.  All  the  facts  connecterl  with  them  proved  this.  Granted, 
however,  that  there  were  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  uses  for  the  openings, 
he  did  not  see  why  the  confessional  theory  should  be  scouted 
altogether. 

^Ir.  PiM  asked  if  the  Order  referred  to  was  the  St.  Saviour's  Pi'ior\-, 
Southwark  1 

Mr.  Johnston  said  he  understood  it  was  the  general  rule  of  the 
Order. 

The  Eev.  E.  S.  Dewick  said  that  the  Order  of  St.  SaAiour  was  a 
curious  one  and  contained  l)oth  brothers  and  sisters.  There  was  a 
wall  lietween  their  twin  churches,  and  the  "  window  "  was  simply  an 
opening  through  which  the  sisters  might  make  their  confessions;  such 
window  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  which  they  had  been 
discussing. 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  Livett  said  one  example  had  not  been  discussed, 
namely,  the  opening  in  the  north  wall  in  Staplehurst  Church,  Kent,  of 
which  the  blocking  on  the  outside  had  been  lately  removed.  Probably 
there  were  several  instances  of  such  openings.  It  was  not  an  opening 
which  had  been  put  into  a  class  by  Mr.  Pim,  and  there  was  a  mm-c 
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interesting  instance  still  at  Brook  Clmvcli.  near  Ashford.  He  hoped 
that  when  this  subject  was  beino;  thorouglily  thrashed  out  these  instances 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  was  one  other  photograph  of  the 
sedilia  at  Lamlterhurst  which  appeared  to  be  })ierced  with  two 
quatrefoils.  Mr.  Tim  had  spoken  of  a  quatrefoil  l>eing  pierced  in  the 
sedilia  of  St.  (liles.  Cam1)erwell.  lie  thought  that  was  a  class  of 
opening  which  had  probably  something  to  do  with  this  question,  and 
the  consideration  of  which  must  l)e  included  in  this  sultject. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pirn,  Mr.  Livettsaid  lie  shoidd  think  that  the  outside 
work  at  Staplehurst  Church  was  the  original  stone. 

Mr.  I'lM  said  there  was  another  e.xample  pierced  through  an  aumbry, 
or  Easter  sepulchre,  at  Cogenhoe.  There,  he  had  no  doubt  it  was 
a  round  hole  cut  for  a  flue-pipe,  because  the  aumbry  here  would 
not  have  an  opening  to  look  through  at  such  a  height.  At 
Staplehurst  he  thought  there  was  a  real  opeiung  and  that  a 
.stone  with  a  round  hole  was  put  in  at  a  later  date  to  accom- 
modate a  flue.  He  understood  that  one  of  the  difierent  reasons 
for  excludino;  lepers  from  participation  in  the  Comnnmion  either 
through  these  or  other  windows  was  that  when  a  person  was  declared 
a  leper  the  Burial  Service  was  read  over  him  and  he  was  considered 
dead.  He  did  not  know  whether  that  M-as  con-ect ;  if  it  was  the  case, 
then  one  need  not  trouble  about  the  leper  theory.  He  did  not  refer  to 
the  anchorites'  cells  as  being  in  rather  a  different  class,  because  it  was 
obvious  that  the  windows  in  anchorite  cells  were  there  to  allow  of 
communication  taking  place  with  the  occitpant.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that,  in  the  case  of  the  windows  transomed  at  one  corner,  the 
shutter  was  proAided  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

Mr.  Keyser  seemed  to  think  that  he  (Mr.  Bim)  took  the  view  that  every 
wiiiflow,  in  whatever  part  of  the  church  it  might  be,  was  intended  to 
light  somel)ody  who  was  in  a  corner  and  enable  him  to  read.  He  felt 
inclined  to  apply  that  theory  only  to  the  first  class  he  had  described, 
many  of  which  occurred  where  thcie  were  no  surrounding  windows  at  all. 
Those  at  the  west  end  were  clearly  intended  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
persons  to  look  into  the  church  to  see  the  light  Itui'ninsj  on  the  altar 
and  so  forth.  Indeed,  they  had  a  case  recorded  at  Dover  Castle,  and 
it  was  quite  reasonal)le  to  suppose  that  these  windows  were  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  church  to  allow  those  outside  to  see  if  the  lights  were 
burning  as  they  passed  l)y.  There  was  a  Avindow  at  liustington  that 
had  obviously  to  do  with  the  priests'  door,  in  juxtaposition  to  which  it 
stood.  He  had  seen  it  stated  that  many  of  these  cases  occurred  in 
churches  which  were  known  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  monastic 
houses.  He  believed  that  at  one  time  more  than  half  the  parish 
chiu'ches  were  appropi'iated  to  some  monastery  or  other,  and  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  the  monk  would  stand  in  the  same  place  to  say  the  office 
in  the  church  as  that  to  which  he  were  accustomed  in  the  monastery,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  window  in  the  wall  in  order  to  give  him  more 
light.  Ho  did  not  desire  in  any  degree  to  claim  for  his  theory  universal 
application,  because  he  knew  it  was  nt)t  possible  to  apply  it;  but  he  felt 
they  had  definite  evidence  which  would  apply  to  a  large  luimber  of 
examples  which  was  simple,  and  which  did  not  strain  one's  knowledge 
of  practice  either  past  or  present,  aiul  at  the  same  time  it  was  a 
reasonable  explanation  for  the  use  of  windows  in  a  particular  position. 
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LATE  CELTIC  SETTLEMENT,  AS  KKPUESENTEI)  TX  TlIK 

GCILDHALL  MCSEILM. 

By    (A.    V.    LAWEENCK.' 

Of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  prehistoric  period  in 
Britain,  the  "  chift,"  cr  palaeohthic  age,  is  practically 
the  earliest,  when  man  simply  cliipped  his  implements 
into  form,  without  sidjsequently  grinding  them;  and, 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  lived  a  precarious 
hand-to-mouth  existence,  ofttimes  contesting  for  his 
very  life  with  large  and  fierce  beasts,  and  endu  ring- 
probably  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

The  relics  of  these  early  settlers  consist  merely  ot 
their  tools  and  weapons,  lying  mixed  up  with  the  debris 
on  the  banks  of  some  ancient  rivers,  such  as  the  Thames, 
whose  gravel  deposits,  some  of  which  are  60  feet  above 
the  present  level,  contam  many  relics  of  this  far-off  time. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  promiscuous  finding  of  these 
remains  is  strongly  against  any  proof  as  to  where  the 
larger  settlements  of  this  period  were.  Stoke  Newington 
C'Ommon  was  one,  no  doubt,  but  no  other  spot,  nearer 
the  City,  has  afforded  reasonable  evidence  of  its  being 
a  palaeolithic  station. 

Stray  flakes  and  implements  certainly  occur,  but  the 
nature  of  the  dejoosit,  which  appears  to  be  merely  a 
sweeping-up  of  the  accumulated  refuse  from  the  original 
banks  of  the  stream,  by  the  sudden  floods  of  the  period, 
is  against  any  settlement  being  still  in  situ.  In  fact, 
the  probability  is  that  the  site  of  the  City  of  London 
was  covered  by  the  river  during  this  period,  and  that 
the  higher  gravels  at  Acton,  Wandsworth  (East  and 
West  Hill,  where  I  have  found  numbers  of  implements), 
Erith,  and  other  places  were  the  river  margins  of  that 
time,  the    lower  gravel    being    deposited    later   (by   the 
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erosiou  of  the  river)  from  the  hreaking  up  and  re-dis- 
tributing of  portions  of  the  higher  terraces  ;  thus  account- 
ing for  the  worn  appearance  of  the  few  uorked  flints 
found  near  the  City. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  by  this  transformation  of 
the  river  levels,  and  the  precise  time  of  the  next  period 
of  prehistoric  man,  is  a  very  vexed  question.  Being 
distinctly  a  geological  one,  it  probably  will  never  be 
definitely  settled. 

The  decided  difference  shown  by  the  next  phase  of 
culture  (the  polished  Stone  period),  the  beautiful  work- 
manship of  the  implements  themselves,  the  skilful 
grinding  and  polishing  of  the  axes,  the  delicate  chipping 
shown  upon  the  knives  and  arrow-heads,  all  evince  a 
distinct  and  decided  advance  in  the  civilisation  of  the 
human  race. 

Unfortunately  the  City  pioper  has  yielded  so  very 
few  specimens  of  this  period,  that  I  cannot  trace  that  it 
was  largelv  inhabited  during  this  time. 

The  British  Museum  has  a  polished  flint  hatchet  or 
adze  from  Great  Winchester  Street  ;  Mr.  Hilton  Price  a 
celt  from  Southwark  ;  I  also  know  of  another  polished 
axe  from  London  Wall,  and  the  Guildhall  Museum 
possesses  a  polished  Hint  chisel  fiom  Holborn,  and  a 
scraper  from  London  Wail ;  but  flakes  and  minor  imple- 
ments do  not  appear  to  have  been  found,  and  as  these, 
by  their  frequent  occurrence,  mark  an  inhabited  site,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  at  present  that  the  City  had  a  settle- 
ment in  Neolithic  times. 

The  next  period,  the  Bronze  Age,  is  also  rejDresented 
in  the  City  by  very  few  speciniens,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  connection  between  the  spots  where  they  were 
found.  A  perforated  stone  hammer  from  Queen  Victoria 
Street ;  a  bronze  spear  butt  from  Fetter  Lane  ;  two  horn 
weapons,  one  from  London  Wall  and  one  from  Monkwell 
Street ;  a  bronze  socketed  celt  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Austin  Friars,  now  in  tlie  Guildhall  Museum,  I  think, 
sum  up  tlie  total. 

Of  course  both  during  the  previous  period  and  the 
Bronze  Age,  the  river  banks  were  inhabited  by  these 
folk,  for  numbers  of  their  implements  have  been  found 
within  the  London  reaches  of  the  Thames  ;  but  as  T  am 
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tlealing  with  the  City  only,  it  is  not  in  order   to  mention 
them  here  as  proofs  of  my  case. 

We  are  now  coming  more  to  my  suhject  proper,  wliere 
1  can  show  evidence  of  a  veritable  settlement  within  the 
City  boundary. 

The  next  period,  the  early  Iron  Age  or  late  Celtic  epoch, 
although  probably  lasting  only  a  short  time  (from  about 
100  B.C.  to  100  A.D.),  marks,  as  I  trust  I  shall  now  show, 
the  first  settlement  of  any  importance  in  the  City  ;  and  as 
1  have  had  the  ojDportunity  of  examining  practically 
every  specimen  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  and  many 
others  from  the  Thames  having  passed  through  my  hands, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  trespass  on  your  patience  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  telling  you  what  I  think  upon 
this  matter. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  known  that  iron  was  in  use 
in  Britain  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  and  that  with 
the  introduction  of  that  metal  a  knowledge  of  enamelling 
was  also  developed  by  the  Britons  ;  but  it  was  noc  con- 
sidered that  ancient  London  was  inhabited  to  any  extent 
by  these  people. 

Numbers  of  London  relics,  although  exciting  Fome 
doubt  as  to  their  being  of  true  Boman  workmnnship, 
were  classed  as  such  by  many  of  the  last  generation  of 
antiquaries,  but  owing  to  the  discovery,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans,  of  a  cemetery  of  the  U^te  Celtic  people  at  Ayles- 
ford,  in  Kent,  we  are  now  able  to  speak  with  more 
certainty  as  to  the  age  of  other  specimens,  which, 
although  exciting  curiosity  and  admiration  as  to  their 
artistic  skill  and  difference  from  Roman  objects,  yet  were 
not  considered  to  be  more  than  perhaps  local  or  accidental 
vagaries  of  Roman  art. 

Mr.  Evans  first,  I  believe,  called  attention  to  most  of 
the  Celtic  specimens  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  and 
since  I  have  been  there  I  have  found  others,  in  all 
quite  enough  to  make  a  respectable  group  of  themselves. 

Although  lasting  such  a  short  period,  yet  the  art  of 
this  race  in  Britain  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  development, 
differing,  in  fact,  from  anything  even  of  this  same  period 
found  abroad. 

Their  bronze  articles  especially  show  great  artistic 
motive,  unsurpassed  in  Roman  times  ;  in  fact,  it  is  thought 
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that  Greek  art  influenced  their  designs,  for  tlie  cult  can 
he  traced  from  ancient  Etruria,  spreading-  other  parts  of 
Europe  to  Britain  :  settleiuents  liave  beea  found  at  La 
Tene  in  Switzerland,  Hallstadt  in  Austria,  and  the 
British  Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  magnificent 
collection  from  eai'ly  Gaul. 

The  art  reached  here  probably  through  trade  channels, 
but  it  shows  tlie  state   of  culture  to  wdiich   the   inhabi- 
tants of  Britain  had  attained,  when  it  is  found  that  they 
even  im])roved  on  the  original  and  developed  designs  of 
their  own. 

A  comparison  of  the  Celtic  specimens  and  the  Roman 
antiquities  will  show  at  once  the  great  difference  in 
the  sources  from  which  they  individually  came,  and  it 
also  shows  that  when  the  Roman  power  was  once 
established  here,  the  native  art  m-aduallv  died  out. 

Of  course  transitional  forms  occur,  showing  that  it 
was  not  the  j^olicy  of  the  Romans  to  depopulate  a 
conquered  country  (for  they  were  excellent  colonists)  but 
to  gradually  assimilate  the  new  province  to  themselves 
and  so,  by  causing  them  to  adopt  Roman  usages,  to  make' 
them  not  only  Roman  in  name  but  in  manners  and 
customs. 

It  would  be  well  perhaps  after  this,  I  feel  somewhat 
long,  preamble  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  relics  found 
in  the  City  and  its  environs. 

The  bronze  work  of  course  stands  pre-eminent- 
Some  of  it  is  pierced  witli  a  sort  of  openwork,  forming  a 
spiral  pattern  ;  other  sj)ecimens  are  covered  with  devices 
of  hatched  lines,  dots,  circles,  herring-bone  pattern  and 
other  like  ornaments,  but  the  most  typical  are  those 
objects  having  a  pattern  deeply  incised  in  them,  the 
hollows  bavins:  then  been  filled  with  enamels  of  various- 
colours,  some  of  which  are  still  bright  and  beautiful  at 
the  present  day. 

The  enamelling  art  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  a 
Greek  in  the  C'ourt  of  Julia  Domina,  who  says  that 
"  the  barbarians  who  live  by  the  ocean  pour  these  colours 
on  heated  brass,  and  that  they  adhere,  become  as  hard 
as  stone  and  preserve  the  designs  that  are  made  in 
them." 

Sir  A.    W.   Franks    considered    that    this    statement 
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I'efeired  to  tlie  excellence   of   the  British  enamel    work. 
which  excited  interest  even  in  Konian  times. 

The  fibula,  beini;-  an  aiticle  of  dress,  occurs  most 
frequently,  its  distinctive  feature  being  that  the  whoh' 
of  it,  bow,  spiral,  and  })in,  is  made  in  one  piece,  and 
not  like  the  lloman  examples,  where  the  pin  is  fastened 
to  the  body  of  the  ol)ject  by  a  rivet  as  in  our  modern 
brooch. 

One  enamelled  til)uhi  in  the  Guildludl  Museum,  found 
in  T(»kenhouse  Yard,  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  hippocamp,  oi- 
sea  horse.  Another  from  London  Wall  has  a  bod}'  of 
circular  form  with  enamelled  cruciform  design.  Others 
liave  a  loop  at  the  base  for  the  attachment  of  a  chain  ; 
one  with  a  portion  of  chain  remaining  is  in  the  Museum. 

There  are  also  several  in  the  same  collection  having  a 
triangular  plate  at  the  end  where  the  point  of  the  ])in 
catches  into  the  slot;  this  plate  is  pierced  wdth  holes  of 
various  forms.  In  some  instances  there  are  only  t\A'o 
holes  divided  by  a  thin  wavy  irregular  strip  of  bronze. 
Iron  fibulae  also  occur,  but  naturally  rarely  ;  however, 
these  few  instances  will  show  that  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  artistic  skill  evinced  even  in  tlie  humble  dress  fastener 
of  the  Late  Celtic  times. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  have  commenced  with  a  description 
of  the  impalements  of  war,  but  I  took  the  fibulae  first,  as 
they  are  more  important  in  point  of  number. 

The  magnificent  shields  of  the  period  are  unfortunately 
extremely  rare.  One  found  in  the  Kiver  Witham  is 
perhaps  the  finest  known  ;  it  measures  3  feet  8^  inches 
long,  is  of  oval  form  with  raised  ornaments  composed  of 
spirals,  bosses,  and  other  characteristic  designs,  covered 
in  various  places  with  the  beautiful  enamel  before 
referred  to. 

This  shield  also  has  traces  of  an  ornament,  now 
missing,  in  the  form  of  a  pig ;  as  this  same  device  occurs 
frequently  on  British  coins  of  this  same  general  period, 
it  may  have  been  a  religious  symbol,  or  had  some  tribal 
significance.  Perhaps  pigs  were  to  these  people  what 
cattle  [pecunia)  w^ere  to  the  early  iiomans,  a  form  of 
barter. 

A  smaller  shield  was  found  in  the  Biver  Thames  of  the 
same  oval  form  decorated  simply  with  raised  spirals  and 
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scrolls  ;  this  also  bad  been  enamelled  in  places,  traces  ot 
Avbicb  still  remain. 

The  swords  have  blades  of  iron,  with  bronze  sheaths 
and  mountings  ;  the  blades  taper  towards  the  sharpened 
point,  usually  of  such  thin  iron,  unfortunately,  that  little 
ren^ains  of  the  blades  at  the  present  day. 

The  ornaments  on  the  sheaths  are  very  varied  and 
artistic  ;  engraved  patterns  of  lozenge  and  other  forms, 
raised  bosses  with  spirals,  enamel  inlay,  and  even  gold 
fittings,  show^  that  these  barbarians,  as  the  Romans 
esteemed  them,  had  a  high  artistic  feeling. 

The  Guildhall  Museum  possesses  the  blade  of  a  sword 
of  the  ordinary"  form  24  inches  long,  found  in  Fenehurch 
Street. 

The  dao-o-eis  show  the  same  desiaii  in  form  of  blade, 
and  the  decoration  of  the  hilts  and  sheaths.  The 
Museum  has  a  curious  specimen,  appaiently  of  cast-iron, 
Avhich  had  two  horned  projections  at  the  jjommel  end  ; 
tlie  central  tang  is  also  prolonged,  having  on  one  side  the 
representation  of  a  human  face,  which  appears  to  have 
been  tooled  over  after  casting ;  the  other  end  of  the  grip  has 
two  similar  horned  projections, from  between  wdiich  springs 
the  blade.  It  measures  I  of  inches,  and  was  found  at 
Southwark  ;  a  someM'hat  similar  weapon,  the  hilt  of  cast 
bronze,  was  found  in  the  Eiver  Witham. 

The  javelin  and  spear  heads  are  of  ordinary  form,  with 
tubular  sockets.  There  is  one,  however,  in  the  Museum, 
found  at  Lambeth,  which  is  extremely  like  the  ordinary 
leaf-shaped  bronze  speai-heads  found  so  often  in  the 
Thames.  It  is  10:];  inches  long,  3  inches  wide,  has  a 
large  hollow  socket  J  inch  in  diameter,  which  extends 
nearly  to  the  point  of  the  weapon,  and  wdiich  forms  a 
strong  mid-rib  down  the  centre  of  the  blade  ;  the  inside 
is  made  unusually  llollo^v,  thus  strengthening  its  similitude 
to  tlie  earlier  bronze  spear-head  from  which  there  is 
.strong  reason  i.o  believe  it  was  modelled. 

Spear-heads  have  also  been  found  in  Lombard  Street, 
London  Wall,  Finsbury,  Moor  fields,  Tooley  Street, 
Minories,  Tokenhouse  Yard  and  otlier  places.  Com- 
paratively few  arrowheads  have  been  discovered  of  this 
period.  One  with  leaf-shaped  blade  and  tang  for 
insertion  into  the  socket  of  the  shaft  was  found  at  Three 
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Cranes  Wharf,  and  three  or  four  of  bone  of  vi-ried   foiiii 
from  the  Thames  are  in  the  Museum. 

The  knives  are  usually  ])rovided  with  a  tan^-  and  have 
curved  blades,  tapering;-  to  a  sharp  jxtijit,  but  there  are 
two  or  three  with  solid  handles,  having  a  loop  for 
suspension  to  the  girdle  ;  there  is  also  one  specimen  \\itli 
a  portion  of  the  wooden  handle  still  remaining — this  was 
found  in  London  Wall.  Two  or  three  s[)ecimens  in  the 
museum  are  very  similar  to  those  found  by  General  Pitt 
Ilivers  at  Mount  Ca1)urn,  near  Lewes,  wliicli  was  a  Late 
Celtic  Camp. 

The  sickles  are  also  of  iron,  with  an  open  socket, 
which  has  a  hole  for  tlie  rivet  through  the  centre. 

There  i^  a  curious  sickle-like  weapon  in  the  Museum 
with  the  curved  outer  edge  sharp  :  it  is  a  heavy  im 
plement,  and  has  a  thick  blade  measuring  7f  inches  long- 
in  the  blade  ;  the  socket  is  open  and  pierced  for  two  rivets  ; 
it  was  found  iu  the  Thames.  Similar  objects  occurred  at 
Mount  Caburn  Camp. 

The  Museum  also  possesses  a  portion  of  a  gorget  of 
bronze  ornamented  with  rows  of  embossed  dots,  lines  and 
herring-bone  pattern,  but  unfortunately,  as  in  the  case  of 
so  many  of  the  objects  in  the  Museum,  there  is  uo 
locality  given ;  I  have,  how^ever,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  found  in  London. 

There  is  a  spleiidid  example  of  a  spoon  in  the  same 
collection,  the  bowl  measuring  4y  inches,  is  of  ordinary 
form,  hammered  into  shape;  the  handle,  springing  from 
the  bowl  in  a  Y  shape,  terininates  at  each  end  in  a 
closely  bent  spiral.      It  was  found  at  Holborn  Viaduct. 

There  are  several  bronze  bowls  and  paterae  in  the 
Museum,  but  ao-ain  no  localitv  is  assi^ied  to  any  of 
them. 

A.  torque  of  thin  bronze  was  found  at  Moorfields  in 
1873,  and  a  British  coin  of  the  same  metal,  of  the 
uninscribed  type  found  in  London  Wall,  has  been  recently 
acquired.      Hair  pins  of  various  forms  were  found  at  the 

'  Since  writing  this  T  Imre  discovered  example  of  a  bowl,  also    of    lianimored 

a  bronze  basic  of  lianniicred    work,    the  lironze,  with  flat  broad   rim  dentatcd  at 

inside    decorated     with     incised     wavv  jntervuls,  with  straight  sides  and  a  riii-^ed 

ornaniem,  found  in   Farringdon   Street,  base,   This  specimen  measures  14  j|  iudies 

from    the    Mayhew  Collection,  and   the  in  dinmete",  is  4^  inches   high,  and    was 

Museum  nas  recently  acquired  a  splendid  found  in  Cheapside. 
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same  spot,  and  also  at  Smithfield,  and  a  razor  of  bronze 
of  extremely  unusual  form  unearthed  in  Token  house- 
Yard.  This  last  specimen  is  interesting ;  it  has  a  spud- 
shaped  blade,  sharpened  at  the  broad  edge  and  for  a 
short  distance  up  the  sides.  The  handle  shaft  of  the 
<~>bject  is  slender  and  nearly  cylindrical,  terminating  in  a 
flattened  conical  knob.      It  measin-es  5^  inches  in  length. 

The  horn  and  bone  implements  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  fairly  numerous  ;  in  fact,  as  so  few  undoubted 
Bronze  Age  sjjecimerrs  occur  in  the  City  limits,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  bone  needles,  pins,  and 
other  like  objects  which  so  i'requently  occur  in  London, 
especially  in  London  Wall,  are  of  the  Late  Celtic  period. 

An  implement  in  the  collection,  from  London  Wall,  of 
stag's  horn,  has  tv^o  prongs.  The  basal  end  is  cut  away^ 
and  a  square  hole  bored  in  the  remaining  portion, 
piesumably  ibr  the  insertion  of  a  handle. 

The  Romans  had  a  fork  of  this  form  in  iron  for  raking 
up  or  loosening  the  soil,  and  called  by  them  cajyveolus^ 
literally  a  roebuck  or  chamois.  May  not  tlie  Lomans 
have  copied  their  im})len)ent  from  this  earlier  tool  ? 

Two  bone  clubs  made  from  the  leg  bones  of  some  large- 
animal  and  smoothened  over  a  greater  portion  of  their 
surface,  were  also  found  in  the  same  place  as  the  horn, 
implements. 

There  is  a  curious  object  in  the  Museum  found  in 
Moorfields,  consisting  of  a  stag's  liorn  carefully  polished 
and  trimmed  to  a  seven-sided  section,  an<l  ornamented 
along  each  face  with  a  double  ring  and  dot  pattern 
incised  in  the  horn  ;  ])ossibly  this  was  some  sort  of 
ceremonial  baton  or  staff. 

There  is  also  an  ear-pick  of  bone,  the  head  of  which 
terminates  in  a  figure  of  a  sea-horse.  There  are  three 
or  four  objects  in  the  collection  having  this  unusual 
ornament,  which  w^as  probably  symbolic  and  typical  of 
this  period. 

The  pottery  is  usually  (jf  a  tliin  blackish  ware,  turneci 
on  the  wheel  and  hand-polished.  Souse  specimens  occur 
which  are  hand-made  and  rougher  in  finish  than  the 
more  typical  specimens. 

It  has  struck  me  while  working  at  this  subject  that 
some  of  the  Upchtnch  ware,  figured  in  Jewitt's  and  other 
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l)()oks  on  the  .subject,  is  very  Lute  Celtic  in  ;i])])oai'aiice, 
niid  as  Aylesford  is  not  far  from  Upcliiircli,  1  belicwe  it  is 
possible  that  the  latter  place  was  a  potter}^  of  the  Late 
<  *eltic  period,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Ilonians.  It 
would  explain  a  puzzling  br.mcli  of  the  question  ;  certainly 
two  or  tln-ee  of  the  vases  from  Upchurch  in  Jewitt's 
<ATinnic  Art,  cited  as  Roman,  are  represented  in  the 
<{uildliall  Museum  by  some  now  classed  as  Late  Celtic. 
Ao'ain,  some  of  the  vases  found  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  at 
Aylesford  have  the  narrow  tubular  base  so  usual  in  the 
<yastor  and  Cologne  ware.  I  fear  we  have  much  to  learn 
jibout  lioman  pottery  in  Britain  ere  the  matter  can  be 
suisfactorily  decided  ;  at  any  i-ate  it  helps  to  bear  out  the 
•opinion  that  the  extinction  and  absorption  of  tlie  Late 
Celtic  race  was  gradual  and  that  its  culture  left  strong- 
traces  in  the  later  art  of  the  liomans. 

Pile  dwellings  naturally  excite  strong  interest,  being 
associated  so  much  with  prehistoric  times,  and  one  instinc- 
tively looks  to  see  if  any  piles  are  found  in  the  City. 
1  find  mention  of  them  in  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
Sonthwark,  Lothbury,  and  last  but  not  least  in  London 
Wall. 

We  also  see  that  Sonthwark,  Lothbury,  and  London 
Wall,  or  at  least  the  two  latter,  liav^e  produced  the  greater 
number  of  our  smaller  Late  Celtic  objects. 

The  late  General  Pitt  Rivers,  who  first  called  attention 
to  these  structures  in  London  Wall,  considered  them  to 
be  Roman,  but  1  trust  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  contesting 
the  statement  of  so  learned  and  cautious  an  archaeologist, 
l)leadino;  in  extenuation  that  some  of  his  Woodcuts  and 
Rotherley  specimens  are  certainly  of  Late  Celtic  type, 
^dthough  he  calls  the  settlements  Romano-British. 

London  Wall  was  marshland  for  ages,  and  why  should 
not  the  earlier  Celts,  who  in  many  parts  of  Europe  dwelt 
in  pile  dwellings,  be  the  first  to  erect  these  structures  in 
the  C^ity  of  London?  There  are  traces  of  an  undoubted 
settlement  of  this  period  in  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith, 
from  which  I  have  had  many  interesting  specimens,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  a  bronze  bowl,  a  horn  cheek  piece 
tor  a  bit,  pottery  (more  or  less  l:)roken),  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  a  stag's  horn  pick  with  its  original  wooden 
liandle. 
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Now  to  m-arslial  my  somewhat  disjointed  array  of 
facts. 

I  contend  that  the  City  proper  was  oricrinally  a 
settlement  of  Late  Celtic  folk,  afterwards  occupied  and 
extended  by  the  Romans. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Price  in  his  book  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Roman  j^eriod  found  on  the  site  of  tJic  National  Safe 
Deposit  Compani/s  premises  (in  which  book,  by-the-by, 
he  figures  two  or  three  Celtic  specimens)  says,  "  that  the 
earlier  Roman  London  was  situated  on  the  ground  covered 
bv  the  Dowgate,  Wallbrook,  Broad  Street,  Bishopsgate 
Without,  Vintry,  Cordwainers,  Cheap  and  Coleman 
Street  Wards." 

Now  on  referringr  to  the  map  in  Mr.  Price's  book  and 
also  to  the  Guildhall  Museum  Catalogue,  it  will  be  noticed 
that,  including  the  western  portion  of  Langbourne  Ward, 
this  district  includes  the  spots  where  most  of  the  Late 
Celtic  objects  were  found.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
London  Wall  site,  probably  the  most  important  both  from 
its  position  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  (the  last 
evinced  by  the  cjuantity  of  reiics  found  there),  has  yielded 
specimens  of  all  the  classes  of  objects  of  this  period. 
Fibulae,  pins  in  bronze  and  bone,  iron  implements,  bone 
spear-heads,  pottery,  and  a  British  coin  are  all  known  to 
have  been  discovered  there  and  are  now  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum. 

Comino;  to  the  head  of  the  outlet  of  the  Wallbrook, 
Bucklersbury,  Barge  Yard,  and  Wallbrook  itself  are  also 
fairly  prolific  spots,  most  of  the  various  types  occurring 
there. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  although  pottery  has  been 
found  within  the  radius,  yet  that  no  undoubted  cinerary 
urns  occur  within  my  limits,  but  that  they  occur 
regularly  outside  them  ;  this  goes,  I  contend,  to  support 
my  proposition. 

We  know  that  the  Romans  l)uried  their  dead  outside 
their  city  boundaries,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  early  Iron  people  did  the  same  ;  in  fact,  their 
civilisation  makes  it  more  than  probable  tliat  they  did 
so.  Cinerary  urns  and  other  funereal  objects  have  been 
found  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  and  Plolborn. 

One  found  in  St.   Martin's-le-Grand  contained,  besides 
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the  calcined  ])ones,  a,  bone  pin,  fragments  of  glass, 
vitreous  mattei',  globular  beads,  and  a  curious  bone  object 
in  the  form  of  a  flattened  oval,  with  a  pattern  of  dots 
six  and  five  respectively  on  the  broad  faces,  and  four  and 
three  on  two  of  the  narrow  sides  ;  these  objects  had  all 
passed  through  the  fire. 

There  are  naturally  a  few  exceptions  to  my  rule ; 
specimens  of  this  period  have  been  found  at  other  places 
outside  the  radius,  but  not  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
This  may  simply  mark  small  settlements  outside  the  main 
one,  and  not  in  an}^  way  affect  my  special  argument  that 
the  City  proper,  within  the  limits  mentioned  above, ^  was 
the  site  of  an  original  Late  Celtic  settlement,  and  that 
the  Komans,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  people,  occupied 
this  spot  in  the  first  place,  and  finally,  as  was  their 
custom,  assimilated  them  and  Homanised  their 
characteristic  art,  ultimately  extending  their  area  to 
the  more  generally  known  confines  of  the  Roman 
Londinium. 


'  See  also  map  in  Mr.  Price's  book  and  the  Giiiidliall  Musenin  Cataiogue. 
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Bv  The   Yiscorxx   DILLOX,    llox.    M.A.    Oxox.,    F.S.A. 

Tlie  rack  and  its  use  have  l)eeii  so  nmch  misunderstood 
tliat  a  few  words  on  the  suhject  may  be  of  interest  to 
fsome.  Unhke  the  axe,  the  gallows  and  the  wdieel,  it 
was  never  an  instrument  of  punishment.  There  \^'as  no 
disgrace  attaching  to  those  Avho  had  been  subject  to  its 
action,  and  indeed  a  man  might  live  many  years  after  an 
interview  with  the  dreadful  engine.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
mentions  that  his  father,  Sir  Henry,  had  at  one  time  been 
laid  on  the  rack  by  Richard  III.  Such  an  experience 
was  certainly  not  one  to  boast  of,  but  there  was  no  dis- 
lionour.  In  fact  it  was  not  applied,  after  a  man  had  been 
found  guilty  of  a  charge,  except  when  it  was  used  to 
induce  him  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  associates.  It  was 
a  practical,  though  not  always  in  its  results  correct, 
method  of  enquiry,  and  unlike  the  punishments  men- 
tioned above,  it  might  be  emj^loyed  more  than  once  on 
the  same  individual. 

Putting  a  man  on  the  rack  appears  to  have  only  been 
<lone  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  Sovereign  or  his 
Privy  Council,  whom  we  must  consider  as  responsible 
for  the  use  of  this  procedure.  The  Privy  Council 
■<lirected  letters  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  "  to 
all  others  that  from  time  to  time  shall  have  the  ordering 
■of  the  Tower  and  the  prisoners  there,"  and  the  lieutenant 
would  then  proceed  to  assist  the  Commissioners  or  other 
])eisons  appointed  by  tlie  Privy  Council  in  the  examin- 
ation of  suspected  persons,  by  employing  the  rack  to 
♦.'xtract  information  or  confession.  An  expression  that 
■often  occurs  in  these  letters  from  the  Privy  Council  is 
'■  for  the  better  '  boulting  out  of  the  truth.'  "  In  this 
«*xpre.ssion  we  have  a  reference  to  "  bolting  cloths,"  then, 
-IS  DOW.  used  by  millers  for  sifting   or  dressing  the  ilour 

'   Eciid  at  the  niiTtiiig  of  (lie  liu^iliitc,  Mov  3rtl,  110-3. 
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from  the  meal.  Tlie  l)olter  is  the  macliuiery  <>t*  a  flour- 
mill,  set  ill  motion  for  separatino-  the  flovir  from  tliebra.ii. 
Thus  in  Henry  V.,  III.,  o,  is  "  So  finely  bolted  didst  thou 
seem,"  and  aq;ain  in  Ilenrij  IV.,  III.,  2,  Falstaif  says  he 
gave  his  shirts  ''  to  bakers'  wives  to  make  bolters  of." 

Shakespeare,  of  course,  has  many  references  to  the  rack, 
as  in  Measure /())•  Measure.  "  To  the  rack  with  him  ;  we'll 
touse  you  joint  by  joint  l)ut  we  will  know  his  purpose. 
Tlie  iJuke  dare  no  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine  than 
he  dare  rack  his  own."  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  III., 
2,  '"  I  live  upon  the  rack  " ;  .and  in  Winter  s  Tale  the  rack- 
is  associated  with  the  wheel.  "What,  wheels?  racks  ^ 
fires  V  In  Henry  VI.,  XL,  5.,  Mortimer  in  the  Tower 
says,  "  Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack,  so  fare 
my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment."  In  Henry  VI.,  III., 
1,  we  have  ''  say  he  be  taken  racked  and  tortured." 

This  last  word  reminds  us  that  what  was  in  the 
sixteenth  century  dignified  with  the  name  of  torture 
was  not  always  what  we  should  now-a-days  understand 
by  the  term.  A  good  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  letter 
from  the  Privy  Council  in  1580,  who  in  their  instructions 
to  the  Justices  suo'eesb  tbiit  the  names  of  some  missino- 
malefactors  might  be  extracted  from  the  prisoner  "  by 
some  slight  kind  of  torture  such  as  may  not  touch  the 
loss  of  any  limb  (as  by  whipping)." 

Burghley,  in  a  paper  dated  1583  and  published  in 
Vol.  I.  of  Lord  Somers'  Tracts,  states  that  Campion  the 
Jesuit  was  never  so  racked  but  that  he  w^as  presently  able 
to  walk  and  to  write,  and  tliat  there  was  a  perpetual  care 
had,  and  the  Queen's  servants,  the  warders  whose  office 
and  act  it  was  to  liandle  the  rack  ever  by  those  that 
attended  the  examinations,  "specially  charged  to  use  it  in 
as  charitable  manner  as  such  a  thing  might  be." 

This  may  sound  sarcastic,  but  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
cruelty  were  not  the  same  in  those  days  as  now.  It  was 
as  late  as  1653  that  Walton,  hi  his  Compleat  Angler, 
describing  liow  to  bait  a  hook  for  pike  with  a  live  frog, 
finishes  his  gruesome  directions  with  "and  in  so  doing- 
use  him  as  though  you  loved  him,  that  is,  harm  him  as 
little  as  you  may  possibly  that  he  may  live  the  longer." 

Another  instance  of  the  exaggeration  in  which  writers 
of  old  days  indulged  may  be  seen  in  the  reference  to  the 

£ 
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horrors  of  the  "  doiiL^eon  amongst  tlie  r.itts"  to  which 
Thomas  Sherwood  was  to  be  moved  by  order  of  the 
Council,  "should  he  not  AviUinglv  confess  such  things  as 
shall  be  demanded  of  him."'  This  dungeon  is  desciil)ed 
bv  some  of  the  Catholic  writers  of  the  period  as  a  cell 
below  high-water  mark  and  totalh'  dark.  Into  it  were 
driven  l)y  a  rising  tide  imiumeral:)le  rats  wiiich  infested 
the  muddy  banks  of  the  river.  Now  the  lowest  part  of 
the  Tower,  or  rather  of  the  White  Tower,  is  some  eleven 
feet  above  the  M'liarf  and  consequently  above  high  waiter. 
The  sub-crypt  of  St.  John's  chapel  certainly  is  dark,  but  it 
is  dry  and  roomy.  Rats  could  never  get  into  it  but  by 
the  door,  and  would  hardly  be  likely  to  go  willingly. 
In  Jacob's  Laiv  Dictionary  rack  is  thus  defined  : — 
"  An  engine  to  extort  confession  from  delintjuents  :  and 
John  Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  created  by 
Henry  VI.,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  he  and  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  others  intending  to  have  introduced  the  Civil  laws 
in  this  kingdom,  for  a  be;2inning  brought  into  the  Tower 
the  rack  or  brake,  allowed  in  many  cases  b^^  the  Civil 
law."     3   Inst.    35. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  17th,  15'^5,  from  Thomas 
Cromwell  to  Henry  VIII.  about  an  Irish  monk  accused 
of  treason,  he  concludes,  ''  I  am  advised  to-morrow  ones 
to  go  to  the  Tower  and  see  him  set  in  the  bracks  and  by 
torment  compelled  to  confess  the  truth." 

Sympson  had  been  on  the  rack  three  times  in  one  day. 
He  said  he  was,  "  sett  in  a  rack  of  iron  the  space  ot 
three  hours  as  I  judge.  Another  day  they  did  grind  my 
two  f^re-fingers  together  and  put  an  emace  ariow 
betwixt  them  and  drew  it  through  so  fast  that  the  blood 
followed  and  the  arrovve  brake,  then  they  racked  me 
twice. 

Holinshed,  p.  G70,  "  the  said  Hawkins  was  cast  into 
the  Tower  and  at  lenath  brouiiht  to  the  brake  called 
the  Duke  of  Excester's  daughter  by  means  of  which 
pain  he  showed  many  things." 

'  A  r("))rcscntiition   of  the   Kack    iiiid  rack,  iiii,I  in  a  siuallcr  cut    ho  is  sre.i  in 

:ilsi»  of  ;sk('viiiij;t()ii'8  Gyves,  is  to  be  seen  tlie    gyves.     The   rack   has    two    rollers 

oil)).  222'.)  (j|    Foxe's  Acts  and  Moiiu-  worked  like  a  windlass  by  .a  man  at  eacli 

menlx,  edition  1570.  end    of    tlie  frame.     There  is   no  tliird 

Cuthbcrt'    Sympson  is  shown  on  the  roller. 
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Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Vol.  IV.,  Cliap.  x.w,  pp. 
;320-321,  mentions  tlie  rack  as  an  engine  of  State,  not  of 
law. 

See  Coke's  Instil.,  85.  Barriiio-ton,  69,  385.  Fuller's 
Worthies,  p.  317. 

A  portion  of  this  hracks,  at  one  time  remaining-  in  the 
Tower,  is  engraved  in  the  notes  to  Isaac  Reed's  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  231. 

A  part  of  this  horrid  engine  still  remains  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  following  is  the  tignre  of  it.  It  consists 
-of  a  strong  iron  frame  abtait  G  feet  long,  with  three  rollers 
wood  within  it.  Tlie  middle  one  of  these,  which  lias 
iron  teeth  at  each  end,  is  governed  by  two  stops  of  iron, 
and  was  probably  that  part  of  the  machine  which 
suspended  the  powers  of  the  rest,  when  the  unhajjpy 
sufferer  was  sufficiently  strained  by  the  cords,  etc., to  begin 
confession. 

According  to  the  sketch  of  the  rack  frame  whicli 
existed  in  the  Tower  at  least  as  late  as  1799,  the 
working  of  it  would  appear  to  have  been  by  the  cords 
attached  to  the  hands  and  feet  being  passed  over  the 
two  end  rollers,  and  then  made  fast  to  and  wound 
round  the  centre  roller,  which  would  of  course  only 
require  one  man  to  work  it.  The  so-called  teeth  were 
evidently  a  sort  of  cog-wheel,  which  was  stopped  when 
desired  by  means  of  pawls  which  would  not  allow  the 
roller  to  run  back.  The  Foxe's  Monuments  representation 
was  probably  i'rom  hearsay,  and  does  not  seem  as  simple 
as  the  system  suggested  above.  In  the  Foxe  woodcut 
there  is  no  idea  of  keeping  up  the  tension  except  by 
both  men  holding  the  handspikes  or  levers,  whereas 
with  the  centre  roller  and  pawls  the  victim  might  be 
stretched,  and  then  the  executioners  could  withdraw  if 
the  enquiry  was  to  be  secret,  being  recalled  when 
necessary  either  to  increase  the  tension  or  to  release  the 
person  under  examination. 

The  execution  by  being  dragged  in  pieces  by  four 
horses,  which  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  Paris  on 
some  occasions,  was  quite  a  different  affair  from  the  rack, 
and  was  indeed  a  punishment,  not  an  enquiry.  Hogen- 
berg  has  left  us  an  engraving,  after  Perissim  and  Tortorel, 
of  this  class  of  execution  as  carried  out  in   1564  at  Paris 
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on  Poltrot  tie  Mere,  a  Huguenot  fanatic  who  shot  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  In  the  engraving  we  see,  as  in  later 
examples,  that  four  horses  were  unequal  to  the  task  of 
tearing'-  the  hotly,  antl  in  Poltrot's  case  an  executioner 
\Nith  a  heavy  curvetl  swortl  is  seen  about  to  dismember 
the  victim  while  stretclied  by  the  four  horses  with  riders. 
Ladies  are  seen  at  the  windows  of  the  large  building  m 
front  of  wliich  the  execution  takes  place. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  average 
tensile  strength  of  the  human  body ;  in  fact,  to  know  to 
what  extent  a  man  coultl  be  racked  before  the  arms  or 
legs  were  torn  asuntler.  When  Eavaillac  was  in  1610 
torn  in  pieces  for  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ts 
German  print  of  the  execution  shows  a  man  with  a 
large  cho])per  assisting  the  four  horses,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  beatinos  which  excitetl  the  pity  of  the  ladies  present 
for  "  les  poves  revaux,''  failed  to  dismember  the  assassin 
in  an  hour.  When  on  the  28th  March,  1757,  Robert 
Damiens  sufferetl  a  similar  punishment  for  his  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Louis  XV.,  we  are  told  that  the  execution 
lasted  an  hour  antl  a  half  For  fifty  minutes  the  horses 
])ulled  without  being  able  to  rend  the  victim's  body;  the 
joints  were  then  cut,  antl  he  actually  lived  after  the 
thighs  hatl  been  separated  from  the  hotly,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  were  cutting  liis  arms  that  the  wretchetl  man 
expiretl. 

An  enofraving  Ijy  Hans  Burgkmair  entitled  "Die 
Folter "  [the  torture]  shows  us,  in  company  with  the 
strappado  and  a  brazen  bull,  a  man  who  is  undergoing- 
what  much  resembles  the  tortiu-e  of  the  rack.  The  heatl 
of  the  victim  is  kept  in  jjlace  by  two  short  jDOsts,  one  on 
either  side  of  his  neck,  while  a  rope  attached  to  his  feet 
is  wountl  round  a  horizontal  wintllass  by  a  man  exerting 
all  his  force.  The  man  M'ho  is  suffering  the  strappado  is 
evidently  making  a  confession,  which  is  being  taken  down 
by  two  writers,  so  Me  may  suppose  that  the  man  who  is 
being  stretched  is  undergoing  this  torture  for  similar 
purposes,  not  necessarily  as  a  capital  punishment. 

As  to  the  matter  of  women  being  racked,  Burnet  in  hi;< 
Ilistorij  oft/ic  R( format  ion  declares  that  in  a  MS.  journal 
of  transactions  in  the  Tower  written  by  Anthony  Anthony, 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Mrs.  Anne  Askew  in  154G  was 
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racked,  to  extort  from  her  a  confession  as  to  whether  she 
liad  received  any  encouragement  from  any  in  the  Court, 
particularly  from  the  Ducliess  of  Suffolk,  the  Countess  of 
Hertford,  and  some  other  ladies.  The  rack,  however, 
failed  to  elicit  this.  Foxe  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments  adds 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  heino-  impatient  at  her  refusal, 
l)ade  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  stretch  her  more, 
and  on  his  refusal  threw  off  his  own  gown,  and  setting  to 
work,  almost  tore  lier  body  asunder.  Burnet,  however, 
•says  that  though  he  i-epeats  it,  this  he  cannot  credit,  and 
adds  that  Foxe  does  not  give  his  authority  for  the  horrible 
tale.  Here  we  see  that  the  rack  was  applied  to  get 
information  about  others  than  the  victim,  who  a  little 
after  was  carried  to  the  stake  in  Smithtield,  the  effects  of 
the  racking  not  permitting  her  to  walk. 

The  death  on  August  23rd,  1628,  at  Portsmouth,  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  the  tenpenny  knife  of  John 
Felton,  however  dreadful  it  may  have  seemed  at  the  time 
or  since,  had  one  good  result,  for  it  elicited  an  opinion  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  rack  in  Engla,nd.  When  the  Earl 
of  Dorset  told  the  murderer,  "  Mr.  Felton,  it  is  the  king's 
pleasure  you  should  be  put  to  torture  to  make  you  confess 
your  complices,  and  therefore  prepare  yourself  for  the 
j'ack,"  Felton  replied,  •'  I  do  not  believe,  my  lord,  tliat  it  is 
the  king's  pleasure,  for  he  is  a  just  and  a  gracious  prince, 
and  will  not  have  his  subjects  to  be  tortured  against  law.  I 
do  affirm  again  upon  my  salvation  that  my  purpose  was 
known  to  no  man  living,  and  more  than  I  have  said  before 
I  cannot.  But  if  it  be  His  Majesty's  pleasure  I  am 
ready  to  suffer  whatsoever  His  Majesty  will  have  inflicted 
upon  me.  Yet  this  I  must  tell  you  by  the  way,  that  if 
I  be  put  upon  the  rack,  I  will  accuse  you,  my  Lord  of 
Dorset,  and  none  but  yourself" 

This  re})ly,  coupled  with  the  unpopularity  of  Bucking- 
8iam,no  doubt  contributed  very  largely  to  the  abandonment 
in  this  instance  of  the  hitherto  customary  procedure  for 
■making  a  prisoner  implicate  other  persons  innocent  or 
not,  in  his  actions  or  words.  Felton  was  not  racked  on 
Nov.    14th,    1628/    but    on  Nov.    27th     was    arraigned 

'  All    (ho    judges  being  assembled   in  the  land  bo  tortured  by  tlie  rack,  "  for  no 

Serjeant's  Inn,   Fleet  Street,  agreed    in  such   puuisliinent  is   known  or    allowed 

rfinc  that  Felton  for  assassinating  the  Duke  by  our  liw." — liushworth. 
.of  Buckingham,  might  not  by  the  law  of 
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and  condeniiied  at  the  Kiiig"s  Bench  Bar,  there  being- 
no  jurv  present,  he  being  conVictedby  his  own  confession. 
The  sentence  was  that  he  should  be  hanged,  referring  the 
time  and  place  to  the  king's  pleasure.  On  November  28th,. 
Felton  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  and  his  body  taken  a  few 
davs  afterwards'^in  a  coach  to  Portsmouth  and  hanged  in 
chains  some  two  miles  this  side  of  the  town. 

Mr.  David  Jardine  in  his  Usu  of  Torture  in  the 
Criniiiicd  Law,  which  is  the  best  if  not  only  authority  on 
the  subject,  points  out  that  the  use  of  torture  was  a  part 
of  tlie  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign,  and  was  thus 
indei)endent  of  and  over-riding  the  law  of  England. 
Tliis  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  Felton,  when  Charles,  in 
referring  to  the  Judges  the  question  of  Felton's  being  put 
to  the  torture  to  compel  him  to  denounce  his  accom- 
plices, says,  "  if  the  torture  might  be  applied  by  Imv  he 
would  not  use  his  prerogative  in  this  point."  The 
learned  author  points  out  the  Judges  thus  appealed  to- 
must  have  well  known  the  distinction  drawn  between 
the  law^  and  the  king's  prerogative,  for  several  of  themi 
had  previous  to  being  raised  to  the  Bench  been  employed 
in  the  examination  of  suspected  persons  on  the  rack. 

It  is  curious  that  in  spite  of  this  apparent  discrediting 
of  the  rack,  Charles  I.  so  late  as  May  21st,  1640,  gave 
directions  to  Sir  William  Balfour,  Lieutenant  of  the 
'J  ower  of  London,  to  cause  one  John  Archer  to  be  shown - 
the  rack,  and  in  the  event  of  his  not  answering  certain 
questions  to  he  put  to  him  by  Sir  Ralph  Whitfield  and 
Sir  Robert  Heath,  that  Archer  should  be  racked  "  as  in 
yoni-  and  tlieir  discretions  shall  be  thought  fit." 

Tlie  Jesuit  Tanner  in  his  Societas  Europaea,  p.  12,  thus- 
describes  it : 

There  is  also  the  torture  of  the  rack  or  nag.  Four  beams  are 
fastened  on  the  ground  in  a  square.  The  head  and  feet  of  the  victim 
are  extended  to  the  two  ends  of  this  scjuare  frame,  in  which  are  fixed 
wooden  rollers,  round  which  aie  wound  I'opes  as  for  lifting  weights  or 
drawing  buckets  in  a  well.  The  victim  is  laid  out  in  the  space  between 
the  beams,  the  hands  fastened  to  the  upper,  the  feet  to  the  lower  roller. 
The  hands  and  feet  are  tied  to  the  lollers  by  ropes  or  the  separate 
fingers  and  toes  by  small  cords,  so  that  the  person  to  l)e  wrung  lie& 
with  parted  feet  and  hands.  Then  two  tormentors  at  the  head  and  as 
many  at  the  feet  by  turning  the  rolleis  with  great  force  raise  the  l)ody 
of  the  victim  from  the  ground  and  so  open  the  joints  of  the  limbs, 
M'ith  terrible  pain  and  a  steady  convulsion  of  the  nerves,  and  possible 
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laceration  of  the  iiitciior  of  the  l)ody,  so  that  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Campion,  by  this  most  violent  stretching  the  natural  length  of  the 
body  increased  the  space  ci  a  palm  or  4  inches. 

The  chief  English  sort  of  toiture  next  after  the  rack  is  called  the 
Scavenger's  Daughtei-,  in  all  respects  the  opposite  of  the  rack,  ior 
while  that  diags  apart  the  joints  by  the  feet  and  hands  tied,  this',  on 
the  contrary,  constricts  and  binds  as  into  a  ball.  This  holds;  the  body 
in  a  thiee-fold  manner,  the  lower  legs  pressed  to  the  thighs,  the  thighs 
to  the  belly,  and  thus  both  aie  locked  with  two  iron  cramps  which  are 
pressed  by  the  toimentors'  force  against  each  other  into  a  circular 
form,  the  body  of  the  \-ictim  is  almost  broken  by  this  compression. 
By  the  cruel  torture,  more  dreadful  and  complete  than  the  r;ick,  ])y  the 
cruelty  of  which  the  wdiole  body  is  so  bent  that  with  some  the  i)lood 
exudes  from  the  tips  of  their  hands  and  feet,  with  others  the  box  of  the 
chest  being  burst,  a  cpiantity  of  l>lood  is  expelled  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils."     p.  18  Ibiil. 

The  Scavenger's  Daughter,  or,  as  Foxe  calls  it, 
"  Skevington's  Gyves,"^  is  shown  in  Foxe's  Monumenls 
in  the  same  woodcut  as  that  in  which  Sympson  is 
exhibited  on  the  rack,  [n  this  representation  Sympson 
is  seen  in  the  Scavenger  s  Daughter,  and  the  drawing 
corre.sponds  with  an  instrument  so-called  in  the  Tower 
of  London  at  present.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
credit  of  the  Tower  example,  I  find  that  it  was  purchased 
in  1826  at  a  sale  of  armour  and  other  things,  by  a  Mr. 
Deney,  of  Craven  Street,  Strand  ;  so  that  if  it  be  actually 
the  instrument  so-called,  there  is  a  breach  of  contiiuiity  in 
its  history. 

The  rack  has  been  in  many  minds  solely  associated 
with  religious  persecution  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  We 
find  it  employed  in  cases  of  burglary,  false  coining,  murder 
and  other  ofiences. 

In  1550,  one  Fowkes  was  ordered  to  be  examined  and 
put  in  fear  of  torment. 

In  1551,  one  Reede,  suspected  of  a  robbery,  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  London  to  be  put  to  torment. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  Sir  Arthur  Darcie,  and 
all  others  that  from  time  to  time  shall  have  the  ordering 
of  the  Tower,  and  the  prisoners  there,  "  are  ordered  to 
assist  certain  Commissioners  (who  had  been    appointed 

1  See  illustration  p.  2229,  Ed.  1570,  ]>.  20:^3,  Ed.  1583,  p.  1843,  Ed.  1596,  Foxe> 
Aetfi  and  Alonuments. 
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to  examine  certain  prisoners)  in  pntting  the  i)nsoneis  to 
such  tortures  as  they  shall  think  expedient." 

hi  Noveniher,  1552,  Little  Ease,  the  sub-crypt  of  St. 
John's  Chajjel  in  the  Tower,  is  mentioned  as  the  place 
Nvliere  one  H(»ll:ind  is  to  be  put  to  the  torment. 

[n  1553,  Willson  and  Warren,  suspected  of  a  heinous 
murder,  are  to  be  put  to  the  tortures. 

In  the  same  year  Man  and  Gardener  are  to  be  put  to 
the  torture  "  if  need  shall  be,  to  the  example  of  others." 
'I'll is  was  about  a  theft  of  hawks. 

In  January,  1555,  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  is  directed  for 
-the  better  trial  and  boulting  out  of  such  as  be  privy 
to  t-ome  false  coining  to  put  the  parties  to  the  rack,  if  he 
sliall  so  think  good  by  his  discretion."  Evidently  there 
wa>s  a  provincial  rack,  and  the  Mayor  was  trusted  to  use 
it  jiroperly. 

In  June,  1555,  certain  "obstinate  jiersons  as  will  not 
otherwise  confess  points  wherein  they  are  touched,"  were 
to  l)e  put  to  the  tortures. 

in  December  of  the  same  year  Nicholas  Curat,  vehem- 
ently suspected  of  a  robbery,  and  one  Hugh  of  Warwick, 
susjiected  of  horse-stealing,  Avere  to  be  put  to  the  rack 
;iii(l  to  some  pain  "in  default  of  confession." 

February,  155G.  Barton  and  Tailor  are  to  be  examined 
hv  Sir  Henry  Bedingtield,  who  shall  "  put  them  upon  the 
torture  and  pain  them  "  if  they  will  not  confess. 

In  April,  1556,  are  certain  notes  for  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  Counsel,  for  the  examination  of  Stanton.  These 
were  the  points  on  Avhich  he  Avas,  if  silent,  to  be  racked. 

In  June,  Ilichard  Guyll  was  to  be  examined  and  put 
t<t  the  tortures  if  his  examiners  "think  it  so  convenient." 

In  July,  one  Sillvester  Taverner,  a  jitrisoner  at  the 
'•onvict  prison,  Westminster,  on  suspicion  of  having 
(•mbezzled  some  of  the  Queen's  PJate,  "  shall  if  he  will 
not  say  where  the  plate  is,  be  put  to  such  tortures  as  be 
convenient. ' 

In  July,  1557,  the  Constable  of  the  Towner  is  to  examine 
and  put  to  the  torture  if  tliought  good,  such  persons  as 
Sir  Ivlward  Warner  sliall  inform  him  of 

In  the  same  year  Lord  St.  John  is  ordered  by  the 
Cfjuncil  to  examine  those  he  had  taken  about  a  riot  and 
)o]>bery  of  Jane   Stourton,   "and   if   tliey  shall  not  be 
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plain  therein  to  put  them  to  some  tortures  tor  the  better 
trying  out  of  the  truth." 

In  October  one  Newport  is  to  ])e  put  to  thetortui-e  "  if 
convenieiit."  This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Master  of 
the  Horse. 

In  May,  1558,  French  was  to  be  examined  and  l)rought 
to  the  torture  and  to  be  i3ut  in  fear  thereof  and  also  to 
the  pain  of  the  same,  if  his  examiners  think  good. 

In  March,  15.")9,  Pitt  and  Nicholls,  who  had  robbed  ;i 
■widow,  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  tlie  rack  and  "  to 
feel  the  smart  thereof  if  they  persist  in  denial," 

In  1565  Nicholas  Hetlie  is  to  be  proceeded  "  somewhat 
sharply  withal"  to  declare  the  full  truth  why  he  wan- 
dereth  abroad,  and  if  he  will  not  be  plain  Lord  Scroope 
is  to  use  "some  kind  of  torture  to  him,  so  it  be  without 
any  great  bodily  hurt." 

In  December,  156G,  Clem  Fisher,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  had  been  examined  with  "  some  fear  of  torture," 
but  as  "  he  is  not  minded  to  be  plain  he  is  now  to  feel 
some  touch  of  the  rack,  for  the  better  boulting  out  and 
opening  of  that  whicli  is  requisite  to  be  known,  ' 

In  November,  1569,  Thomas  Wood,  a  priest,  was 
examined  in  the  Towei*. 

In  June,  1570,  Thomas  Andrews,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Marshalsea  on  suspicion  of  a  murder  in  Somersetshire, 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  to  the  Tower  and  "  oH'ered  the 
torfcure  of  the  rack,"  being  taken  back  to  the  Marshalsea 
after  confession. 

A  few  days  later  John  Felton,  charged  with  possession 
of  the  printed  bu-11  and  also  speech  with  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  having  denied  all  this,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  and  "  taken  to  the  place  of  torture  and  so  put  in 
fear  thereof"  If  he  be  obstinate  then  he  is  to  be  laid 
upon  it  (the  rack)  to  the  end  he  may  feel  such  smart  and 
pains  as  shall  be  thought  convenient. 

In  April,  1571,  Charles  Bailly,  who  was  suspected  of 
connection  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross'  conspiracy,  was 
•directed  to  be  examined  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
.and  Edward  Tremayne,  who,  if  necessary,  should  put  him 
to  the  torture.  Three  days  later  a  letter  from  the  Bishop 
to  Bailly  tells  him  that  though  "  they  will  make  him 
afraid,  he  shall  not  be  racked  anv  more." 
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In  .June  llie  Queen,  under  signet,  directed  Sir  Thomas 
Snjvtli  and  Dr.  AVylson  to  proceed  to  the  further  ex- 
amination of  Barker  and  B miiister,  two  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  men,'  and  if  they  do  not  seem  to  confess  plainly 
thev  are  to  he  hrought  to  the  rack  to  be  moved  with 
fear  thereof,  and  if  that  does  not  move  them,  they  are  to 
l>e  put  on  the  rack  and  to  find  the  taste  of  it. 

In  July,  157:2,  Lord  Hunsdon  writes  from  Berwick  to 
Bur^lilev  :  "  yesterday  one  came  into  this  town  as  a 
IScotchman  desirous  to  pass  into  England.  I  found  him 
to  he  an  p]nglislmian.  .  .  I  am  now^  goii^g  to  examine 
him  furtlier  as  I  yet  want  that  I  look  for  ;  and  therefore 
pray  if  1  find  cause,  that  I  may  either  bring  him  or  put 
him  to  the  rack  a  little,  for  he  is  able  to  say  much.  His 
name  is  Williajn  Car  brother  to  Robert  and  George  Car." 
Three  days  later  Hiuisdon  asks  again,  "  tell  me  Avhat  to 
do  with  him,  or  whether  to  hano-  him  here  ?" 

April,  1573,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  directed 
to  leceive  Geortje  Brown  and  to  assist  the  Master  of  the 
liolls  and  Justices  South  wood  and  Manwood  by  bringing 
and  ]3utting  him  to  the  rack. 

Next  year  Humphry  Nedeham,  accused  of  forgery,  was 
directed  to  be  examined  as  to  his  abettors.  A  [jostscript 
mentions  that  he  is  to  be  brought  to  the  rack  without 
stretching  his  body. 

In  1575  is  another  case  of  "the  fear  of  the  rack'" 
being  used:  a  bookbinder  named  Oicking,  lately  committed 
to  the  Tower,  was  to  be  sent  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
and  while  with  him,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was 
to  send  for  him  and  to  put  him  in  iear  of  the  rack. 

In  Noveml)er,  1577,  Thomas  Sherwood,  lately,  com- 
mitted for  hearing  a  mass,  and  examined  about  it  and 
other  matters  by  the  Kecorder  of  London,  had  not  given 
satisfactory  answers,  so  he  w^as  sent  to  the  Tower  witl» 
orders  that  if  he  did  not  confess,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  was  to  put  liini  "  in  the  dongeon  amongst  the 
ratts.''  This  evidently  did  not  draw  forth  a  confession, 
so  in  Decemher  tliere  was  a  letter  to  the  Lieutenant 
**  to  assaie  him  at  the  rack."  This  also  failed,  so  lie  was 
sent  to  his  county  (Somersetshire)  ;ind  there  executed. 

'    Jlir  J)iikc  of  Norfolk  w:is  heliciidcd  June  2nd,  1572. 
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In  November,  1578,  one  Hardiiii;-,  wlio  "■  can  1)V  iioniilde 
course  of  examination  l)e  brought  to  confess,"  is  ordered 
to  be  hiWtr/ht  to  the  rack,  and  John  Sanford,  ecjually 
unaffected  by  mild  ])roceeding,  is  to  be  p?(/  to  the  rack,  to 
wrest     from     him    the    truth    of   sucli    tliinos    as    he    is 

o 

suspected  to  be  privy  to. 

In  June,  1.071),  Wintersliall  and  H.  Mellershe,  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  nnn-der  of  11.  Mellei'she,  and  his  son 
were  ordered  to  be  separately  examined,  and  the 
confession  was  to  be  induced  "  by  show  of  some  terror 
by  committing  to  the  dongeons  and  like  places  of 
obscurity  in  the  Tower,  and  a  short  propoition  of  diet. 
If  these  failed  they  should  be  terrified  by  a  sight  of  the 
rack." 

In  December,  1580,  Sir  Drew  Drury's  house,  called 
Catton,  having  been  l:)iu'glarised  by  two  men  with  the 
help  of  a  boy  named  Humfiey,  and  this  last  having  been 
captured,  it  is  suggested  tliat  he  might  be  induced  to 
disclose  the  names  of  the  men  "  by  some  slight  kind 
of  torture,  such  as  may  not  touch  the  loss  of  any  limb 
(as  by  whipping)." 

On  Chiistmas  Eve  of  this  year,  a  letter  from  the 
Council  directed  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Sir 
George  Gary,  Mr.  Attorney  and  Mr.  Solicitor-General, 
to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  Harte  and  Bongrave 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  and  Pascal,  imprisoned  in 
the  Compter  of  the  Poultry,  with  regard  to  various 
writings  intended  to  pervert  and  seduce  Her  Majesty's- 
subjects.  The  prisoners  are  to  be  brought  to  the  Tower, 
confined  in  separate  prisons,  and  then  if  they  refuse  to 
answer,  be  brought  to  the  torture. 

In  March,  1581,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Sir 
Owen  Hopton,  reports  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  that 
Thomas  Myagh,  who  had  been  examined  in  the  Tower, 
had  told  "  nothing  but  an  improbable  tale."  The 
Lieutenant  had  forborne  to  put  him  in  "  Skevington's 
Yrons"  because  "that  manner  of  dealing  with  him 
required  the  presence  and  aid  of  one  of  the  jailors  all  the 
time  he  shall  be  in  those  irons,"  and  as  the  examination 
was  to  be  "  with  secrecy, '  that  would  not  do.  As  the 
man  is  still  resolute,  the  Lieutenant  asks  if  he  may  use 
some  "  sharper  torture."     Evidently  he  was  told  to  try 
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a  train,  for  u  week  later  lie  writes  that  he  had  made  two 
tnals  of  him  hy  the  torture  of  "  Skevington's  Yrons,  and 
Avith  so  much  sharpness  as  was  in  our  judo^ement,  for  the 
mail  and  his  cause,  convenient."  On  July  30th,  the 
<V.uncil  direct  that  the  Tower  authorities  ''shall  deale 
with  him  with  the  rack  in  such  sort  as  they  shall  see 
cause.' 

An  inscription  on  stone  now  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower 
records  the  prisoner's  feelings  and  probably  serves  as  his 
only  epitaph  : 

Thomas  Miai^h  which  licthe  here  alone         I 
That  fay  lie  wold  fiom  heus  begon,  |.  ^ 

By  torture  straunge  mi  trouth  was  tryed,     {  * 
Yet  of  my  libcit}-  denied.  ^' 

1581,  Thomas  My agh.     -•   .      / 

In  May,  1581,  Alexander  Bryant,  a  seminary  priest 
or  Jesuit,  who  had  been  arrested  on  matters  of  high 
treason,  was  ordered  to  be  examined  by  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  and  others.  He  was  first  punished  by 
starvation  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  remaining  still 
obstinate,  the  Council  directed  that  he  should  first  be 
offei'ed  the  torture  in  the  Tower,  and  if  he  stiil  refuse  to 
confe.ss,  he  was  to  be  "  put  unto  the  torture  and  by  the 
pain  and  terror  of  the  same  to  ring  from  him  the 
knowledge  of  such  things  as  shall  appertain." 

In  July  of  this  year  occurred  the  case  of  Campion  the 
Jesuit.  The  Council's  letter  directs  that  he  shall  first 
be  sworn  on  a  St.  Jerome  Bible,  "  for  avoidino;  of  loss  of 
time  and  also  of  further  cavil  to  be  by  him  made  here- 
after." If  he  wilfully  deny  the  tiuth,  then  he  is  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  rack.  In  August  another  letter 
includes  Philljy,  Jacob  Peter?-,  and  Forde,  who  with 
Campion  refuse  to  confess  whether  they  have  said  any 
masses  or  no,  whom  they  have  confessed  and  where 
Parsons  and  other  priests  be.  In  case  they  refuse,  they 
shall  be  put  in  fear  of  the  torture  ;  as  there  are  strong 
presumptions  thai  Paine  is  guilty,  they  are  lo  proceed  to 
the  torture  with  him.  Again,  on  October  29th,  is  another 
letter  directing  the  racking  of  Campion  and  Fourd. 

In  the  State  Papers  Domestic  of  Elizabeth  CXLIX., 
<jl,  under  date  1581,  June,  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  a  priest  in  the  Tower  to  the  Catholics  in  other  prisons 
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complaining  of  the  cruelty  and  severity  Avith  which  they 
were  treated  and  noting  tlie  application  of  torture  to 
Sherwin,  Kirby  and  others. 

In  March,  of  1582,  Thomas  Norton,  wi-iting  "  from  my 
home  j^rison  in  the  Guildliall,"  to  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  mentions  a  seditious  book  in  which  he,  Norton,  is- 
described  as  the  "  E,ack-master  who  vaunted  to  have 
pulled  one  Briant,  a  good  foot  longer  than  God  made 
him."  Norton  justifies  his  proceedings  in  racking  Campion 
and  Briant  in  pursuance  of  orders  in  conjunction  with 
others.  In  April  of  this  year  one  Thomas  Alfield,  a 
seminary  priest,  was  to  be  examined  at  the  Tower  and  if 
not  willing  "  to  discover'  many  matters  toucliing  the 
practices  and  proceedings  of  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priests  within  the  realm,'"'  he  was  to  be  put  to  the  rack. 

In  November,  1583,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  sends 
two  letters  to  Thos.  Wy]kes  desiring  him  to  bring  Norton 
with  him  to  the  Tower  to-morrow  morning  early,  to  be 
present  at  the  racking  of  Francis  Throckmorton.  A 
letter  dated  December  20th,  from  F.  V.  to  Charles  Paget, 
mentions  that  Throckmorton,  who  was  to  be  arraigned 
to-morrow,  had  been  often  racked  but  confessed  nothing. 

In  the  State  Papers  Domestic  of  Elizabeth  under  date 
February  12th,  1584,  are  notes  to  be  propounded  to  the 
Lords  in  Commission  for  the  examining  of  such  prisoners, 
as  are  committed  to  the  Tower.  Shelley  and  Pierpoint 
to  be  put  to  the  rack.  In  March  are  noted  the  sayings 
of  John  Dover  and  Bobert  Hartley  that  if  Sir  Willian^ 
Heydon  and  Mr.  John  Stubbes  could  get  hold  of  Brian 
Lacy  they  would  rack  him  till  the  nails  should  start 
from  his  fino;ers. 

In  April,  158r),  the  torture  of  the  rack  is  directed  to  be 
inflicted  on  William  Wakeman  alias  Davies,  a  notorious- 
felon  and  now  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  to  make  him  confess 
such  misdemeanours  and  robberies  as  he  is  to  be  charged 
withal  and  is  privy  to  others. 

Next  month  Beaumont,  alias  Browne,  and  Pynder,  «/{«.•? 
Pudsey  are  associated  with  Wakeman  in  being  put  to- 
torture  and  then  sent  to  Newgate  for  trial.  Beaumont, 
who  had  robbed  Lady  Cheek,  was  to  Ije  tried  "  in  some 
reasonable  manner  by  torture  on  the  rack,'  to  make  him 
further  disclose. 
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Ill  December,  1586,  iii  a  list  of  some  ten  persons  charo-ed 
with  treasons  ai^ainst  Her  Majesty  and  the  reahn,  who  if 
the  truth  might  not  "  bv  eonveiiieiit  means  be  gotten 
of  them  "  were  to  be  pat  to  tlie  tortm-e  of  the  rack  in  such 
sort  as  to  the  discretions  of  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  the  Master 
of  St.  Katherine's,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  and  Solicitor, 
the  clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  Thomas  Owen  should  seem 
convenient. 

In  April,  1587,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  is  directed 
to  use  to  Andrews  van  Metter,  a  Dutchman,  suspected  of 
having  been  sent  over  to  kill  the  Queen's  Majesty,  the 
accust^omed  torture  of  the  rack  as  oftentimes  as  they 
should  see  cause. 

In  January,  1587,  "  certaine  bad  persons  who  were  to 
l)e  charged  with  disobedience,  misbehaviour,  and  practices 
against  the  state  and  present  government,"  and  had 
already  been  examined  by  Richard  Young  but  without 
result,"  were  to  be  carried  to  the  Tower,  "  kept  close 
prisoners,  and  put  to  the  rack  to  compel  them  to  utter 
their  uttermost  knowledge  in  all  matters  they  dealt  in  or 
are  privy  unto." 

In  15S8,  Mr.  Younge  and  others  were  put  to  the  rack 
and  torture  in  January. 

In  September,  Trystram  Winslade,  taken  out  of  a 
Spanish  ship,  was  to  be  examined  on  the  rack,  the 
authorities  using  torture  to  him  at  their  pleasure. 

The  rack  was  also  used  in  Lisbon,  where  in  April  of 
this  year  the  master,  the  pilot  and  one  of  the  crew  of  a 
ship  belonging  to  James  Tirrell,  had  been  racked  to  force 
them  to  give  information. 

In  September,  1588,  in  the  Carew  MSS.  is  a  commis- 
sion from  Lord  Deputy  Fitzwiliiam  to  Sir  Thomas  Norris 
and  others,  authorizing  them  to  make  enquiry  by  all 
good  mean  as  to  wrecks  and  shipping  which  by  any 
means  may  be  recovered  and  to  apprehend  and  execute 
all  Spaniards  of  what  quality  soever.  Torture  might  be 
u.sed  in  prosecuting  this  enquiry.  This  of  course  referred 
to  the  ships  and  crews  of  the  Spanish  Armada  cast  away 
on  the  Irish  coast.  We  know  there  Avas  no  rack  in 
Ireland,  so  the  torture  would  be  somewhat  amateurish. 

In  Aj)ril,  1594,  we  read  again  of  this,  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  "  injustice  to  Ireland,"  for  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton, 
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writing  to  Burghlej,  says  :  "  Many  offenders  in  liiglj  crimes 
pass  away  witnoiit  full  examination  for  want  of  a  rack  in 
Ireland."  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  is  meant  by 
"pass  away":  was  it  by  ffiglit  or  death  ;"  There  is 
another  instance  of  regret  that  a  certain  bishop  would 
not  be  put  on  the  rack,  but  toasting  the  prelate's  feet 
before  a  hot  fire  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
more  conventional  mode  of  inducing  him  to  speak. 

If  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  absence  of  a  rack  in 
Ireland  was  regretted  by  those  in  authority,  in  the  next 
century  the  deficiency  was  corrected,  for  in  1641, 
according  to  Carte's  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
Hugh  McMahon  was  put  to  the  rack  on  March  22nd, 
and  Sir  John  Head  on  the  next  day.  A  little  later, 
Patrick  Bannewell  of  Kilbrew,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable gentlemen  of  the  Pale,  and  aged  sixty-six,  was 
also  put  to  the  rack.  Many  other  gentlemen  at  this 
period  were  also  racked  to  supply  information  to  support 
charges  of  hostile  action  against  thern. 

In  Memoranda  on  the  State  of  Affairs  in  Ireland 
under  the  date  April  IQch,  1900,  is  "Torture  and  racks 
would  be  appointed  for  apprehended  traitors  whereby 
many  matter-s  and  hidden  treasons  would  be  brought  to 
licrht  which  for  want  thereof  are  smothered." 

In  June,  1589,  a  goldsmith  accused  of  iol)bing  Lord 
Willoughby,  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to  Bridewell  and 
there  to  have  the  "  torture  of  the  house."  Tliis,  it  seems, 
was  the  'manacles. 

In  August  the  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  the  Master 
of  St.  Katherine's,  and  the  Recorder  were  directed  to 
examine  at  Bridewell  John  H(jdgekys  and  other  printers 
for  printing  a  book  by  Martin  Marprelate,  and  in  case  of 
their  not  confessing  to  put  them  to  the  tortm^e  and 
then  remove  them  to  the  Tower. 

In  April,  1590,  some  men  concerned  in  a  robbery  at 
Wickham,  Kent,  were  to  be  removed  from  Newgate  to 
Bridewell,  where,  if  they  did  not  confess,  they  were  to  be 
put  to  the  rack  and  torture  of  the  manacles.  This 
looks  as  if  there  was  a  rack  at  Bridewell. 

In  July,  1591,  William  Hacket,  a  most  pestiferous  and 
seditious  fellow  at  Bridewell,  was,  if  he  answered  not  the 
interrogations    put    to  him   by    Her    Majesty's    learned 
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Counsel,  to  he  put  to  the  manacles  and  such  other  torturt* 
as  maybe  thought  good. 

In  October,  Eustace  Whyte,  a  seminary  priest,  and 
Brian  Lassy,  a  disperser  and  distributer  of  letters  to 
Papists,  are  on  examination  to  be  put  to  the  manacles 
and  such  other  tortures  as  are  used  in  Bridewell. 

Two  days  later,  Thomas  Clynton,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Fleete,  is  to  be  moved  to  Bridewell  and  there  put  to  the 
manacles  and  such  tortures  as  is  there  used  to  make  him 
confess. 

In  June,  1592,  Owen  Edmundes,  an  Irishman,  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  Marshalsea  to  Bridewell,  and  if  he 
obstinately  refuse,  put  to  the  torture  accustomed  in  such 
cases  until  he  shall  be  conformable. 

In  February,  1593,  Unstone  and  Bagshaw,  prisoners 
in  the  Gatehouse,  Westminster,  and  Ashe  in  Newgate, 
were  to  be  removed  to  Bridewell,  and  in  case  of  need  to 
be  punished  with  the  torture  as  in  such  cases  is 
accustomed. 

In  April  of  this  year,  in  connection  with  the  exhibition 
of  a  notice  calculated  to  cause  a  rising  of  the  apprentices 
of  London  against  the  aliens  there,  and  so  to  renew  the 
troubles  of  Evil  May-day  of  1517,  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
directed  to  examine  a  prisoner  already  apprehended,  and 
if  he  refuse  to  name  his  abettors,  to  punish  him  w^ith 
torture  used  in  like  cases,  and  so  compel  him  to  reveal 
the  names. 

In  May,  1593,  certain  "  lewd  and  mutinous  libels 
having  been  put  up  in  the  city,  and  especially  on  the  wall 
of  the  Dutch  cliurchyard,  the  city  authorities  are  to  arrest 
such  persons  as  may  be  suspected  of  the  outrage,  and  if 
they  refuse  to  confess  the  truth  they  are  to  be  put  to  the 
torture  in  Bridewell." 

In  November,  1595,  one  Gabriel  Colford,  accused  of 
bringing  seditious  books  from  beyond  sea,  and  Thomas 
Foulkes,  who  had  harboured  him,  were  examined  by  the 
ijord  Chief  Justice  but  without  results.  They  are 
therefore  to  be  put  to  the  torture  of  the  manacles  in 
Brirlewell  to  f^rce  them  "  to  utter  the  uttermost  of  their 
knowledge  in  those  things  that  shall  concern  their  dutie 
.ind  allegiance." 

Tlie  next  year,  1  59G,  in  Januarv,  a  Frenchman  had  been 
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apprehended  with  letters  and  memorials  concerning 
matters  of  great  suspicion  secretly  sewn  up  in  his  doublet. 
He,  refusing  to  disclose  his  business,  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
ordinary  torture  in  Bridewell. 

In  February,  Humfrey  Hodges,  who  had  already 
disclosed  some  matters,  but  not  all,  about  a  sum  of  .£100 
hidden  in  the  ground,  is  sent  to  Bridewell  to  be  put  to 
the  manacles  there,  constraining  him,  etc. 

In  November,  1596,  some  80  Egyptians  (gipsies)  who 
had  been  arrested  in  Northamptonshire  were  committed  to 
prison  and  their  ringleaders  sent  to  Bridewell  and  put  to 
the  manacles  to  make  them  reveal  their  "lewd  behaviour, 
practises  and  ringleaders.  Next  month  it  was  certain 
lewd  persons  in  Oxfordshire,  who,  for  an  attempted 
insurrection,  had  been  committed  to  various  prisons  in 
London,  and  were  now  to  be  sent  to  Bridewell  and  put 
to  the  manacles  and  torture  to  compel  them  to  utter  the 
whole  truth  of  their  mischievous  devices  and  purposes." 

In  February,  1597,  Wra.  Tomson,  a  very  lewd  and 
dangerous  person,  who  had  attempted  to  burn  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  was  directed  to  be  put  to  the  manacles 
or  the  torture  of  the  rack  in  the  Tower  to  make  him 
declare  the  truth,  etc. 

On  October  24th,  1580,  there  was  a  conspiracy  crot  up 
by  the  Cusacs  and  Wm.  Nugent,  brother  of  Lord  Devlin, 
and  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  the  Treasurer  at  Wars,  asks  for  a 
rack  to  be  sent. 

In  1597  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  others  are 
directed  to  examine  Gerratt,  a  Jesuit  in  the  Tower, 
accused  of  receiving  letters  from  the  Continent,  and  he  is 
to  be  put  to  the  manacles  and  such  other  torture  as  is 
used  in  that  place,  if  lie  does  not  reveal,  etc. 

In  December  one  Travers,  who  had  stolen  a  standish  of 
Her  Majesty,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  the  torture  of  the 
manacles  in  Bridewell  unless  he  confessed. 

This  year,  1597,  an  old  gentlemen,  a  double  reader  in 
Gray's  Inn,  having  been  found  murdered  and  in  the  river, 
his  son  and  the  porter  of  the  Inn  being  suspected  of  the 
crime,  the  Recorder  of  London  and  others  were  directed 
to  examine  the  prisoners  with  the  help  of  the  manacles 
in  Bridewell. 

In  April,  1598,  Valentine  Thomas  from  Scotland  was 
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taken  from  the  Marshalsea  to  Bridewell,  there  to  be  put 
to  the  manacles  unless  he  confessed. 

In  IGOl,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  wrote  to  Cecil  that 
some  prisoners  named  Vaux  and  two  Holts  had  been 
told  that  they  must  be  sent  where  the  rack  would  draw 
the  truth.  Holt  protested  that  he  should  die  innocent, 
but  Vaux  grew  faint. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  Back  without 
confessing  my  obligation  to  Sir  Charles  Frederick,  who 
politely  condescended  to  direct  my  inquiries,  while  his 
high  command  rendered  every  part  of  the  Tower 
accessible  to  my  researches." 


Note. — It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  writer  did  not  meet  ^^'ith  Mr. 
Jardine's  ■work  until  after  the  Privy  Council  minutes  and  many  other 
authorities  had  been  searched.  The  rarity  of  INIr.  Jardine's  liook  will, 
it  is  hoped,  excuse  the  repetition  of  so  much  of  that  learned  author's 
work. 


ARMS    AND    ARMOUR    ABROAD. 

By  The  Viscount  DILLON,  Uou.  M.A.  Oxun.,  F.S.A. 

The    occurrence   of   European   arms    and    armour   in 
Eastern  and  African  localities  has  often  surprised  those 
who  have  not  considered  the  many  causes  which   might 
account  for  such  finds.     But  there  is  not  much  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  the  presence  at  very  great  distances 
from  their  place  of  origin,  of  both  arms  and  armour,  if  we 
consider   the  reasons   of  such    wanderings.      In    Baron 
Cosson's  most    valuable    and    interesting    catalogue    of 
helmets  and  mail  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Koyal 
Archaeological  Institute   in   1880,  he  mentions  a  helmet, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  evidently  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  of  European  make,  which  was  found  in  Kordofan, 
on  the  White  Nile.     The  late  Mr.   Burges  recalled  the 
fact   that  when  Jacques  Coeur,  the  merchant   prince  of 
Charles  VII.'s  time,  was  tried  in  1452,  one  of  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him  by  one  of  his  envious  accusers 
was  that  he  had  sold  armour  to  the  Soldan  of  Babylon.  The 
date  of  the  helmet  would  present  no   difficulty  to  the 
conclusion    that   this   helmet    was    part   of  the  armour 
referred  to  in  the  accusation.     Jacques  Coeur  declared 
that  he  had  in  1447,  when  the  armour  was  sent,  received 
Charles'  permission  to  send  the  armour   desired  by  the 
Soldan.     This  was   a  complete  suit  of  armour  such  as 
was  made  in  France,  and  was  intended  as  a  copy  for  the 
Soldan's  workmen.     As  to  the  arms  which  he  was  said  to 
have  sent,  the  only  mention  of  it  is  in  very  general  terms 
in   the   apology  or  amende  honorable  which  the  unfor- 
tunate silversmith  was  compelled  to  make  bare-headed 
and  without  his  girdle.     The  whole  of  the  charges  against 
him  were,  we  know,  reversed  later  on,  but  there  may  have 
been  some  ground  for  them,  though  no  treason  to  the 
Christian    world    was    intended   in   the    sending  of  the 
arms. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  dry  climate  of  the  East 
and  the  number  of  warriors  and  others  who  perished  in 
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the  many  crusades,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  arins 
or  armour  of  the  period  of  crusades  did  not  still  exist  in 
some  parts  of  the  countries  where  those  expeditions  had 
tlieir  disastrous  terminations. 

But  if  real  European  arms  of  great  antiquity  are  still 
in  existence  in  Africa,  we  must  remember  that  many 
European  arms  of  very  modern  date  are  still  coming  back 
to  us.  During  the  wars  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  in  the 
later  years  of  the  last  century  many  swords  have  been 
bruuglit  home  with  the  interesting  but  misleading  title 
of  crusader's  swords.  Some  of  these,  taken  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  or  more  years  and  described  to  me,  as  to  their 
dimensions  and  marks,  had  such  a  family  likeness  that 
apart  from  the  absurdity  of  the  marks  on  them  I  felt 
they  were  exceedingly  modern.  On  referring  to  a  list 
of  tlie  names  and  ma'rks  of  the  Solingen  sword  cutlers  I 
found  that  these  blades  of  which  1  am  now  speaking 
were  the  outcome  of  the  workshop  of  Messrs.  Kull,  who 
used  these  marks,  viz.,  a  lion  rampant,  a  cross  above  a 
circle,  and  something  which  looks  like  a  bee.  Messrs. 
Kull  appear  in  the  Solingen  list  under  the  year  1847.  The 
blades  are  36*75  inches  long  and  straight.  The  hafting  of 
course  was  local  and  African,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
blades  were  exported  in  great  numbers  from  Solingen  and 
finished  as  regards  hilting  and  scabbarding  in  Africa. 

Then  as  to  armour,  in  about  1880  the  late  Khedive 
liad  some  six  or  eight  hundred  shirts  of  chain  mail  and 
lielmets  of  the  so-called  crusader  pattern  made  for  him  in 
England.  The  shirts  were  made  of  steel  split  rings 
interdependent  like  ordinary  chain  mail,  and  the  crusader 
helmets  were  of  the  style  of  those  covers  used  to  keep 
warm  the  chop  or  steak  sent  out  from  the  restaurant  to 
the  city  office.  The  shirts,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark,  were  most  dangerous  garments,  for  a  bullet 
striking  on  one  would  at  once  lodge  a  number  of  split 
rings  in  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  wearer.  It  is  said 
that  most  of  these  men  perished  with  Hicks  Pasha  in 
November,  1883,  and  consequently  in  the  succeeding 
campaigns  many  of  these  shirts  and  gauntlets  of  the 
same  make  slowly  dribbled  back  to  Europe  as  the  spoils 
of  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Sirdar.  In  some  cases  the 
gauntlets  had  been  relined  in  a  homely  fashion,  but  they 
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were  the  same  mail  garments  which  a  few  years  belbre 
left  England. 

In  India  also  are  found  many  German  blades  mounted, 
as  one  would  expect  them  to  be,  with  Indian  hilts.  Even 
in  the  rich  collection  of  His  Majesty  at  Marlborough 
House  these  German  blades  appear  in  weapons  of  great 
Indian  historical  interest,  and  it  is  the  same  in  other  less 
valuable  collections.  Among  the  blades  in  the  Royal 
collection  are  some  with  tlie  following  European 
inscriptions  : — 

ABRAHAM  STAMM  IN  SOLINGEN.      (He  made  swords 
1764-1770.) 

PRO-NOBI      INTER    ARMA       1  on  a  Raj  put 

NTRA.    NOS       SELENT    LRGES  J         Talwar. 

FRANCISCO    :    RUis    :    ENTOLEDOj    on    a   rapier   from 

Jeypore. 
ANDREA-FEERARA,  on  a  Rajput  sabre. 

In  1G91  we  have  a  note  on  an  incident  that  throws 
light  on  the  existence  of  so  many  European  swords 
in  native  use  in  India.  It  appears  that  in  May  of  that 
year  Sir  John  Chardin,  agent  for  the  Armenian  nation, 
presented  a  petition  from  Bogos  Aviet,  Daoud  and 
Zacaiia  Parsijan,  Armenian  merchants,  who  had  contracted 
with  the  East  India  Company  of  England  to  carry  upon 
their  ships  the  trade  which  they  formerly  did  through 
Italy.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  as,  amongst  the  commodities  exported  from 
Europe  "  are  large  swords  three  fingers  broad,  made  at 
Nuremburg,  which  they  cannot  bring  to  England,  there 
being  an  Act  of  Parliament  against  the  importing  of  arms 
except  by  their  Majesties'  leave.  As  the  said  swords  are 
only  intended  to  be  transported  to  the  East  Indies,  the 
petitioners  beg  leave  to  bring  the  said  large  swords  from 
time  to  time  into  England  in  order  to  have  them  carried 
into  the  East  Indies." 

In  September  license  was  granted  for  the  above, 
provided  notice  be  given  beforehand  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  as  to  the  number  of  swords,  name  of  vessel, 
etc.,  so  that  they  may  be  examined  to  see  that  they  are 
of  the  nature  and  kind  above  mentioned  and  to  take 
bond  of  their  exportation  to  the  East  Indies.     It  is  also 
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mentioned  that  the  swords  are  of  such  a  kind  as  Imve 
never  been  made  in  England,  and  if  imported  cannot  be 
vended. 

Here  vre  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  trade, 
probably  of  many  years  standing,  between  Germany  and 
the  East  Indies.  The  only  change  in  it  is  the  route  by 
which  the  blades  were  to  reach  their  market. 

1691.     July  10th.     Bogos  Aviet,  Daoud  and  Zacaria 
Parsijan,  three  Armenian  merchants  and  others, 
had  passes  to  go  to   Harwich  and  embark  for 
Holland. 
1691.     May    19th.     On    the  petition  of    Sir   John 
Chardin,    agent    for   the    Armenian  nation,    a 
question  was  referred  to  the  Attorney- General. 
It  appears  that  these  merchants  had  contracted 
with  the  East  India  Company  of  England  to 
carry   upon  their   ships  the   trade   which  they 
formerly  did  through  Italy,  and  that  amongst 
the  commodities  which  they  export  from  Europe 
are  large  swords  three  fingers  broad  made  at 
Nuremburg      which      they     cannot     bring    to 
England,    there    being   an    Act    of  Parliament 
against  the  importing  of  arms  except  by  their 
Majesties'  leave.     As  the  said  swords  are  of  no 
use  in  England  nor  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
and  are  only  intended  to  be  transported  to  the 
East  Indies,  the  ^petitioners  pray  leave  to  bring 
the  said  large   swords  from  time  to   time  into 
England  in  order  to  have  them  carried  into  the 
East  Indies. 
1691.     September  15th.     License   was  granted  for 
the  above,  provided  notice  be  given  beforehand 
to  the   Commissioners  of  Customs,    as  to  the 
number  of  swords,  name  of  vessel,  etc. ,  so  that 
they  be  examined  to  see  they  are  of  the  nature 
and  kind  above   mentioned,  and  to  take  bond 
for  their  exportation  to  the  East  Indies.     It  is 
mentioned  that  the  swords  are  of  such  a  kind  as 
have    never    been   made    in  England,    and    if 
imported  cannot  be  vended. 

In  the  Tower  collection  are  six  tulwars  and  blades 
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which  appear  from  their  dimensions  to  belong  to  the  class 
referred  to  above  as  made  for  export  to  the  Indies. 

No.  406  has  a  total  length  of  42  inches,  the  blade 
being  34  inches,  and  2^  inches  broad ;  the  back 
is  I"  inch  thick,  to  within  1 3  inches  of  the  point, 
when  it  becomes  two-edged.  There  are  no 
stamps  on  the  blade,  which  is  curved,  and  the 
weapon  weighs  no  less  than  10 J  lbs.,  much  too 
great  a  weight  for  an  ordinary  man  to  wield. 

No.  407  is  38^  inches  long,  the  blade  32j-  inches 
and  2-J-  inches  broad  At  llj;  inches  from  the 
point  it  becomes  two-edged.  The  blade  has  three 
grooves  on  each  side  in  which  are  five  stamps, 
the  first  and  last  like  a  A.  The  blade  is 
curved. 

No.  408  has  a  very  curved  blade  of  30  inches,  which 
at  11  inches  from  the  point  becomes  two-edged, 
and  here  has  a  square  stop  on  the  back.  The 
blade  is  2|— 3  inches  broad  ;  the  hilt,  which  is 
ornate,  has  the  tang  prolonged  as  in  Rajput 
swords.  On  the  blade  is  a  European  stamp 
and  also  an  Arabic  one. 

No.  409  weighs  11  lbs.  The  blade,  32^  inches  long 
and  4  inches  broad,  has  an  inlaid  stamp  of  brass, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  whether  intended  for  a 
sort  of  wolf  mark.      The  blade  is  much  curved. 

No.  234  has  a  blade  of  32  inches,  and  11  inches 
from  the  point  there  is  a  stop  ;  the  blade  then 
is  two-edged.  At  the  stop  the  blade  is  7  inches 
broad  and  at  the  hilt  3f  inches.  The  back 
springs  up  3  inches  from  the  hilt  to  point  line. 

No.  768  has  no  hilt,  but  is  32  inches  long,  and 
3|  inches  broad.  At  lOf  inches  from  the  point 
it  is  two-edged.  This  curved  blade  bears  five 
stamps,  two  arcs  back  to  back  with  dots  at  each 
end,  and  a  mark  like  an  eel.  The  back  is 
^  inch  broad. 

None  of  these  weapons  could  be  used  by  any  but 
exceptionally  strong  men,  and  the  hilts  are  much  bigger 
than  those  usually  found  on  Eastern  swords. 

Nor  are  all  the  cannon  taken  in  our  wars  in  the  East 
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of  native  make,  as  we  may  see  by  lists  of  those  at 
Woolwich  and  the  Tower. 

In  1627,  the  local  President  of  Batavia,  writing  to  the 
East  India  Company,  suggests  suitable  presents  to  be 
given,  such  as  "  very  long  fowling  pieces,  snaphaunces  of 
especial  show  among  the  Emperor's  guard,  also  fair 
armour  for  the  Emperor's  man  and  horse,  large  Venetian 
mirrors,  etc.,"  and  he  adds  that  "the  Dutch  sent  in  their 
last  ship  two  great  brass  pieces  on  field  carriages  with 
many  other  species  of  great  value." 

In  1623  we  are  told  that  the  English  had  brought 
from  the  King  of  Persia  "  pictures,  complete  armour, 
etc." 

In  1630  sword-blades  are  mentioned  as  exported  to 
India,  and  in  the  next  year  Sir  Henry  Vane  refers 
in  a  letter  to  armour  and  a  coat  of  mail  that  had 
been  brought  as  a  present  for  but  refused  by  the  Persian 
Ambassador.  They  were  left  on  Mr.  Bell's  hands,  to 
whom  they  were  given  to  adventure  them  to  the  Indies. 

In  1632  we  are  told  that  as  presents,  sword-blades, 
mastiffs,  and  strong  waters  are  not  respected,  but  jewels 
that  would  do  for  the  women  would  be  useful. 

In  1633  President  Hopkinson  sent  to  Nath  Wyche  at 
Brodera  "  as  token  of  his  love  a  curious  newly  invented 
pistol  that  serves  also  for  a  walking  staff."  It  had  been 
sent  out  from  England  by  a  friend  but  "  in  that  place 
(Brodera)  Wyche  can  make  better  use  of  it." 

Burckhardt  says  (p.  271)  that  "some  3,000  Sohngen 
blades  are  annually  sold  at  Cairo  to  the  traders  from 
the  south." 


ARMOUK    IN    WILLS. 
By  The  Viscount  DILLON,  Hon.  M.A.  Ovon.,  F.S..\. 

One  point  which  strikes  one  with  regard  to  the 
wearing  and  use  of  armour  is  that  in  the  mediaeval  wills, 
so  many  of  which  have  been  transcribed  and  printed  by 
individuals  and  societies,  while  we  find  most  minute 
notices  of  garments  of  all  sorts,  furs,  etc.,  the  mention  of 
armour  is  comparatively  seldom,  and  yet,  judging  from 
effigies  and  brasses,  so  many  of  the  well-to-do  personages 
of  those  days  chose  to  be  represented  in  marble,  alabaster 
or  brass,  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  complete  steel.  Of 
course  even  to  our  day  the  idea  has  found  favour  with 
some,  as  witness  the  effigy  of  the  late  Prince  Consort 
at  Windsor.  But  we  are  rather  accustomed  to  look  on 
the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  all  soldiers,  whereas, 
even  as  now-  a-days,  there  seemed  to  have  been  many  very 
peaceful  gentlemen  enjoying  knightly  dignity  v/ho  from 
their  professions  were  quite  unassociated  with  war,  yet 
when  dead  wished  to  be  remembered  and  represented  as 
warriors.  Take  the  case  of  tlie  eminent  grocer  Sir  John 
Crosby,  who  lies  in  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate  ;  a  fine 
specimen  and  authority  for  armour  of  his  period.  Did 
he  ever  put  on  that  panoply  or  bare  that  sword,  now  lost  ? 
and  if  he  did  not,  can  Ave  accept  the  charming  effigy  of 
Lady  Crosby  as  the  authority  for  the  costume  of  a  city 
dame  of  1466,  the  year  in  which  she  died  ?  The  worthy 
alderman  who  died  nine  years  later  is  an  interesting 
instance  of  the  combination  of  civil  and  military  costume, 
as  he  wears  his  aldermanic  gown  over  a  suit  of  armour. 
He  may  have  had  to  put  on  the  latter  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Koses,  but  as  far  as  is  known,  beyond  being  sheriff 
in  1470  and  receiving  Edward  IV.  on  his  entry  into 
London  in  1471,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  probably  the  collar  of  suns  and  roses  which  he  wears, 
nothing  is  known   of   his  military   service.     The    com- 
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biuatiou  of  civil  and  military  costume  on  a  monument, 
but  of  a  later  date  [1527],  is  seen  in  the  brass  of  Sir 
Peter  Legh  in  Winwick  Church,  Lancashire.  This 
knight,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  having  entered  the 
church,  his  commemorative  brass  shows  him  in  armour 
but  bare-headed  and  wearing  over  his  plate  armour  a 
chasuble  and,  as  Hewitt  remarks,  tonsured  at  the  head 
and  spurred  at  the  heel. 

Perhaps  we  might  find  on  enquiry  that  human  nature 
was  the  same  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  as 
now,  in  this  respect,  that  many  wished  to  appear  other 
than  they  really  were.  The  Prince  Consort,  whose  name 
and  life  were  so  intimately  associated  with  the  arts  of' 
peace,  is  certainly  wrongly  shoM^i  in  warlike  guise. 

And  where  armour  is  mentioned  in  wills,  the  note  of 
complete  suits  is  scarcer  still.  A  good  sword,  whether 
one  worn  by  a  soldier  or  the  civilian  basilard,  was  an 
important  item  in  a  man's  property,  and  these  do  pretty 
frequently  occur  in  wills  ;  but  the  armour  which  we  see 
so  profusely  illustrated  in  effigies,  brasses,  illuminated 
MSS.  and  other  places  is  seldom  mentioned.  We  have  in 
1899  Sir  Philip  d'Arcy  bequeathing  unam  loricam  de 
Milayne,  in  1430  William  Stowe  making  a  like  bequest, 
and  in  1485  Richard  Scrope  leaves  "  the  harnes  I  brought 
from  Fraunce."  But  these  are  foreign  armour  and 
probably  better  worth  mentioning  in  a  will  than  the 
home-made  article. 

Helmets  and  portions  of  armour  are  common  enough, 
and  even  the  pourpointed  garments,  the  aketons  and 
the  partlj'-  metal,  partly  textile,  jacks,  brigandines  are 
mentioned.  Armour  for  the  arms,  legs  and  feet,  and  also 
gauntlets,  are  l)equeathed  in  1391  by  the  widow^  of  Sir 
William  Aldeburgh,  who  had  probably  kept  them  and 
lier  late  husband's  basenett,  with  a  ventaylle  and  a 
breastplate,  as  memorials  of  him. 

Leg  armour  certainly  is  not  frequent,  and  this  bears 
out  tlie  contention  that  what  we  see  so  often  in  memorials 
of  individuals  did  not  often  exist. 


^|3vofccOiugi5  at  J^cctmgs  of  ifjc  Hoijal  ^rcfjaeologlcnl 
I'ltstitutc. 

Febriuuy  1st,  1905. 
Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Alfred  Dobree  read  a  paper  on  "Japanese  Sword-blades,' 
with  lantern  iUustrations,  and  exhibited  some  fine  specimens. 

The  President  (who  also  exhibited  three  Japanese  swords).  Lord 
Dillon,  Mr.  Eice  and  Mr.  Worsfold  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Dobree's  paper  is  printed  in  the  Journal. 

March  1st,  1905. 
Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  H.  Bedford  Pim  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Origin  and  Use 
of  Low-side  AVindows  in  Ancient  Churches,"  illustrated  by  many  lantern 
examples. 

The  President,  Mr.  Keyser,  Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  Johnston,  Rev. 
Mr.  Dewick,  and  Rev.  INIr.  Livett  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  paper  and  the  discussion  appear  in  the  Journal. 

April  5th,  1905. 
Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brereton  stating  he  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  reading  his  paper  on  the  "  Somerset  Church 
Towers." 

Five  large  chromographs  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  F.S.A., 
illustrating  the  modern  re-constructions  at  the  Saalburg,  in  Germany. 
These  having  been  explained  by  Mr.  Hilton, 

The  President,  Sir  E.  Brabrook,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Rice, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Livett  took  part  in  the  discussion ;  a  vote  of  thanks 
being  accorded  to  Mr.  Hilton. 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Livett,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Lawrence,  on  "  Prehistoric  London." 

The  President,  Mr.  Goolden,  Colonel  Baylis,  and  Mr.  Steering 
having  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Livett. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  the  Journal. 
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May  3rd,  1905. 
Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  Presidenf,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Rack,"  was  read  l)y  Viscount  Dillon. 

After  observations  from  the  President,  the  discussion  was 
continued  l)y  Judge  Baylis,  Sir  E.  Bkabrook,  Mr.  Eice,  Dr.  Legg, 
Mr.  WoRSEOLD,  ]\lr.  G.  T.  Fox,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  ;Martine.VU,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  authoi. 

Lord  Dillon  next  read  two  papers  on  the  following  sul)jects  : 
"  Ai-niour  in  Wills,"'  and  "  Arms  and  Armour  Abroad." 

The  President  and  Mr.  Hope  having  taken  part  in  the  discussion, 
a  \ote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  author. 

These  three  papers  appear  in  the  Journal. 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF  LONDON. 
By  C.  R.  B.  13ARRETT,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  tlie  Autliur.  London  :  Elliot 
Stock,  1905.     4to.  pp.  xxxix,  310. 

The  records  of  any  of  the  City  (Tuilds  of  London,  where  they  exist, 
possess  great  interest,  and  the  guild  of  the  Apothecaries  is  especially 
worthy  of  attention,  on  account  of  the  consistency  with  which  it  has 
maintained  its  influence  in  the  great  profession  of  medicine,  the  public 
service  it  has  rendered  by  securing  the  purity  of  drugs  in  its  function 
of  an  important  co-operative  trading  association,  and  the  completeness 
of  its  records,  having  a  continuous  series  of  minute  books  from  the  date 
of  its  incorpoi^ation  to  the  present  time. 

The  AVorshipful  Company  of  the  Apothecaries  was  not,  however, 
constituted  into  a  separate  guild  until  the  year  1617,  having  been 
l)efore  that  time  merged  in  the  Grocers'  Company  ;  and  the  interest  its 
records  possess  can  hardly  be  said  to  l)e  archaeological ;  all  the  same, 
we  have  read  Mr.  Barrett's  epitome  of  its  minutes  with  pleasure,  and 
they  contain  a  great  deal  of  that  comparatively  recent  history  which  is 
archaeology  in  the  making. 

Mr.  Barrett  explains  that  his  intention  was  to  give  a  chronological 
account  of  the  various  vicissitudes  through  which  the  Society  has 
passed,  to  note  its  quaint  customs,  some  of  which  have  survived  up  to 
the  present  day,  and  to  record  the  names  of  the  donors  of  the  pictures, 
plate,  furniture,  and  other  possessions  of  the  Society  which  are  still 
preserved  at  its  hall.  With  regard  to  quotation  or  transcription,  he 
has  avoided  l)oth  as  much  as  possible,  as  he  thinks  that  a  book  full  of 
documents  reprinted  is  apt  to  be  very  wearisome.  In  this  respect  we 
must  say  we  dissent  from  his  view,  and  hold  that  he  has  worked  on  a 
fallacious  method.  Nothing  is  more  impressive  than  the  exact  words 
of  a  record  ;  and  the  paraphrase  which  Mr.  Barrett  has  substituted  for 
an  accurate  transcript  of  the  more  interesting  portions  of  the  miinites, 
and  has  strung  together  on  a  very  loose  thread  of  comment,  is  no 
sufficient  si;bstitute.  To  us  it  is  rather  wearisome  to  find  the  authoi- 
several  times  saying  "It  is  needless  to  say,"  and  then  proceeding  to 
offer  the  trite  observation  which  he  has  just  asserted  to  be  needless. 
This  kind  of  thing  has  really  considerably  added  to  the  bulk  of  the 
volume.  If  instead  of  mentioning  each  year  the  names  of  the  master 
and  two  wardens,  the  succession  of  masters  and  wardens  had  been 
tabulated  in  an  appendix,  much  space  would  have  been  saved.  On  the 
last  line  of  page  213,  there  is  a  "but"  which  alters  the  sense,  and 
other  misprints  have  escaped  notice.  These  blemishes,  however,  do 
not  greatly  detract  from  the  ^'alue  of  Mr.  Barrett's  labours. 
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A    LIST  OF    EMIGRANT    MINISTERS    TO    AMERICA    1690-1811.      By 
Gebald  Fotheegill.     Elliot  Stock.     1904.     8vo.     pp.  64. 

This  list  of  12,000  or  more  ministers  and  schoolmasters  of  the 
Church  of  Englancl  who  received  a  bounty  of  £20  to  defray  their 
expenses  from  the  King  of  England,  is  likely  to  be  of  no  little 
assistance  to  pedigree  hunters,  especially  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  author  has  extracted  the  materials  from  the  Money 
Books,  King's  Warrant  Books,  Treasury  Papers,  etc.,  all  of  which  now 
lie  in  the  Record  Office. 


THE    COLLECTORS'    ANNUAL    FOR    1901.     Compiled  by   Geo.    E.   East. 
Elliot  Stock.     1905.     pp.  152. 

A  guide  for  buyers,  etc.,  to  the  prices  realized  on  all  Avorks  of  art 
etc.,  offered  at  auction  in  London  during  the  year  1904. 
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AKCIIAKOLOGICAL    CONGRESS    AT    ATHENS. 
APlilL    G-12TH,  1905. 

By   Dr.   THOMAS   HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 

Having  been  requested  by  the  University  of  Durham 
to  act  as  their  delegate  at  this,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
International  Archaeological  Congress,  I  propose  to  give 
a  short  account  of  its  proceedings. 

On  the  Sunday  before  the  Congress  assembled,  the  full 
congregation  in  the  English  chin^ch,  the  sound  of 
languages  other  than  Greek  at  the  street  corners,  the 
full  hotels,  and  the  multitude  of  vrayfarers  armed  with 
Murray's  or  Baedeker's  guides,  showed  that  the  bright, 
dazzling,  dusty  city,  was  fast  filling  with  members  of  the 
'Ap-^atoXoyLKoi/  SuveSpLuv.  Visits  to  the  museum  and  to 
the  Acropolis  pleasantly  filled  up  for  most  of  us  the  early 
part  of  the  week ;  and  some  were  sufficiently  daring  to 
undertake  an  expedition  to  Delphi,  trusting,  notwith- 
standing the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  Greek  steamers, 
to  get  back  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Congress. 

During  these  early  days  also,  those  who  desired  to 
attend  the  Congress  were  expected  to  present  themselves 
at  the  Office  (temporarily  housed  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Archaeological  SSociety),  to  sign  their  names,  and  to  pay 
the  entrance  fee  (of  20  francs),  receiving  in  return  a 
badge,  consisting  of  a  small  medal  with  the  head  of  an 
archaic  Athene  on  one  side,  and  an  owl  on  the  other. 
This  was  called  our  Su/xySoXot'.  We  also  received  a  card 
signed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  embellished 
by  a  view  of  the  Acropolis  and  an  engraving  of  the 
OlymjDian  Hermes.  This  card  had  of  course  to  be 
produced  at  all  public  ceremonies  at  which  places  were 
reserved  for  members  of  the  Congress  ;  but  in  addition 
to  this  it  entitled  the  holder  to  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent,  on  all  railway  fares  in  Greece  and  on  the  passage 
money  charged  by  some  of  the  Greek  steamers.  The 
concession  is  a  generous  one,  and  I  availed  myself  of  it 
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ill  part  of  my  journey,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  making 
it.  Any  pecuniary  inducement  of  this  kind  tends  in  some 
degree  to  attract  to  the  place  of  meeting,  visitors  who 
are  not  keenly  interested  in  the  scientific  objects  of  the 
Congress,  and  so  to  bring  down  the  intellectual  level  of 
the  audiences,  while  increasing  their  size.  This  was  very 
conspicuously  the  case  with  the  Gran  Comjresso  Storico 
at  Rome  in  1903.  The  Athenian  Congress  suffered  much 
less  from  this  cause,  but  I  think  it  did  suffer,  and  the 
great  confluence  of  visitors  so  raised  the  prices  at  the 
hotels  of  Athens  (which  are  now  as  high  chargers  as  any 
in  Europe),  that  probably  we  lost  in  our  hotel  bills  all 
and  more  than  all  that  we  saved  in  our  raihvay  fares. 

There  were  receptions  of  the  visitors,  both  official  and 
non-official,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  but  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Congress  did  not  take  place  till  Friday 
afternoon  (7th  April)  at  2.30  p.m.  at  the  Acropolis.  For 
an  hour  before  that  time  all  the  cars  and  private  carriages 
in  Athens  had  been  passing  between  the  Theatre  of 
Dionysius  and  the  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus,  and 
winding  their  way  up  the  long  white  road  which,  with 
many  a  needed  zig-zag,  leads  up  to  the  base  of  the 
Propylaea.  There  of  necessity  all  passengers,  even 
royalty  itself,  must  alight ;  and  having  presented  our 
cirds  of  membership  to  the  sentinels  at  the  gate,  we 
climbed  up  the  steep  steps  or  slippery  slabs  of  rock  wdiich 
lead  to  the  sacred  plateau  on  which  stands  the  Erech- 
theum  and  the  Parthenon.  At  the  west  end  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  Virgin-Goddess  the  ceremony  was  to  take 
place  and  there,  long  before  the  hour  appointed,  a 
considerable  crowd  had  gathered,  for  the  most  part 
of  course  dressed  in  the  ordinary  conventional  dress 
of  Western  Europe  ;  l)ut  there  were  one  or  two  brilliant 
exceptions — especially  one  middle-aged  gentleman  of 
portly  presence,  a  senator,  I  believe,  and  representative 
of  Patras,  who  appeared  in  a  glorious  garb  — coat  heavy 
witli  gold  lace,  fustanella,  and  shoes  wdth  big  rosettes,  and 
with  many  deadly  weapons  stuck  into  his  belt.  We 
were  told  that  this  identical  dress  was  two  or  three 
centuries  old,  and  had  come  down  to  its  present 
eminently  respectable  owner  from  generations  of 
"  Palikar  "  (In-igand)  ancestors. 
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With  great  punctuality  the  royal  ■[)arty  were  seen 
approaching  the  Parthenon  from  the  Erechtheum. 
First  came  the  King,  whose  pictvn^e  as  a  bright  sailor 
lad  one  rememljers  so  well  from  the  early  sixties,  now 
a  still  erect  and  handsome  man,  but  with  face  somewhat 
wrinkled  with  the  cares  of  forty-two  years  of  reigning, 
and  eyes  a  little  tired  and  l)linking  with  so  many  years 
■of  gazing  on  the  white  streets  of  his  capital.  His  wife, 
Queen  Olga,  looked  pale  and  sad,  partly  no  doul)t  on 
account  of  recent  family  bereavements,  and  partly  for 
the  heavy  losses  of  her  countrymen  and  friends  in  the 
terriljle  Japanese  War, 

The  Crown  Prince  (the  Diadochos,  or  Successor  as  he 
is  always  called)  is  a  tall,  well-built  soldierly  man,  like 
his  father,  but  with  a  simpler,  less  diplomatic  expression 
of  countenance.  He  was  the  President  of  the  Congress 
(to  the  preparations  for  which  he  had  given  nmch  time 
and  thought)  and  to  him  of  course  fell  the  chief  share  in 
the  day's  proceedings.  By  his  side  walked  his  wife,  sister 
of  the  Emperor  William,  and  bearing  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  much  loved  and  highly  cultured  lady  her 
mother,  Avhom  we  remember  best,  not  as  "  the  EmjDress 
Frederick,"  but  as  the  Princess  Boyal  of  England.  Prince 
Nicholas  and  one  or  two  other  members  of  the  family 
followed.  The  Prime  Minister,  Delyannis,  whom  his 
admirers  call  "  the  Grand  Old  Man  "  of  Greece,  an  elderly 
gentleman  in  plain  civilian  dress,  appeared  on  the  scene 
shortly  before  the  royal  party,  and  was  greeted  with 
cordial  applause.' 

When  all  were  seated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  Diadochos  in  a  loud  clear  voice  read  his 
address  in  Greek,  welcoming  the  Congress  to  Athens. 
Then  followed  speeches  from  the  heads  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Schools  of  France  and  Germany,  the  speaker  for 
the  latter  nation  being  Herr  Doerpfeld,  who  in  resonant 
tones  rehearsed  the  services  which  German  savants  had 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Greek  Archae'ology.  I  must 
confess  that  stationed  as  I  was  at  the  back  of  a  crowd  of 
some  400  or  500  persons,  I  saw  and  heard  but  little  of 
what  was  going  on,  but   I   was  just   able  to  catch  some 

^  Since  tlie  article  was  written  Europe       able  and  patriotic  niiniister. 
Jias  been  shocked  by  the  murder  of  this 
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part  of  the  conchuliug  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Bosanquet 
on  behalf  of  the  P^iiglish  School.  In  these  circumstances 
I  am  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  quoting  the  description 
of  the  speeches  given  by  an  Athenian  newspaper  the 
"Ao-tv,  M'hich  contains  a  half  jocular  criticism  and  com- 
parison that  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  make  on  my 
own  account.  The  article  was  headed  'H  MerpLOfjipocrvvr), 
Modesty,  and  was  as  follows  : 

"  If  there  is  an  objection  which  an  impartial  listener  avouIcI  be 
(lisjiosed  to  make  to  the  speeches  delivered  yesterday  in  the  Acropolis, 
it  would  certainly  not  be  that  the  speakers  suffered  from  an  excess  of 
modesty.  One  after  another  the  representatives  of  the  various 
nationalities  magnified  the  serA'ices  rendered  l)y  their  compatriots  to 
the  cause  of  Greek  Archaeology,  and  tried  to  show  that  each  nation 
in  turn  had  been  the  chief  worker  in  that  field.  The  only  exception 
was  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  the  Director  of  the  English  School, 
Avho  instead  of  piaising  his  countrymen,  reminded  his  hearers  of  the 
noble  deeds  of  those  Greek  patriots  without  whose  efforts  at  the  time 
of  the  War  of  Independence  no  such  meeting  as  the  present  could 
have  been  held  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis. 

"  When  we  heard  that  speech  we  felt  that  the  shy,  white-winged 
goddess  Modesty  had  not  quite  departed  from  the  earth." 

The  speeches  ended,  the  royal  party  made  their  way 
slowly  between  the  marble  blocks  which  cover  the  surface 
of  the  Acropolis ;  the  spectators  followed  and  soon  all 
were  scrambling  down  the  steep  steps  of  the  Propylaea 
to  where  the  carriages  were  waiting  by  tlie  rugged 
Areopagus. 

That  evening  when  night  fell,  rockets  mounting  into 
the  sky  announced  that  the  illumination  of  the  Acropolis 
^^■as  about  to  begin.  From  the  flat  roof  of  our  hotel  we 
had  a  good  view  of  the  performance.  Red  and  green 
lights  played  alternately  upon  the  temple-crowned  rock, 
and  once  a  glare  of  red  light  in  the  Parthenon,  mingled 
apparently  with  clouds  of  smoke,  suggested  the  thought 
that  another  Xerxes  or  Alaric  was  wreakinof  his  ven- 
geance  on  the  temple  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  whole  there 
was  something  rather  stagey  and  vulgar  about  the 
performance,  and  one  was  not  sorry  when  it  ended  and 
the  venerable  ruins  were  left  to  their  sleep  of  centuries. 

Tlie  next  morning  we  met  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
University  of  Athens,  and  there  ^^'itnessed  a  sort  of 
replica  of  the  proceedings.  This  function,  however,  was. 
academic,  A\l)ei-eas  its  predecessor  had  been  of  a  national 
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character.  Tlie  Uucduclws  presided  and  made  a  short 
and  sensible  speech  in  French,  while  his  father,  mother, 
and  younger  brother  witnessed  the  proceedings  from  a 
raised  platform  at  the  side  of  the  hall.  Then  divers 
speakers  delivered  addresses  in  various  languages. 
Conspicuous  among  them  was  Lambros,  the  venerable 
President  of  the  University,  and  historian  of  Greece, 
who  gave  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  foreign  delegates. 
He  was  followed  by  M.  Collignon,  President  of  the 
Academui  dcs  inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres,  who  replied 
in  the  name  of  the  Academies,  and  by  Professor 
Percy  Gardner,  who  spoke  for  all  the  Universities,  the 
seniority  of  the  University  of  Oxford  having  with  great 
courtesy  been  recognised  by  her  sisters  from  Germany. 
In  slow  and  measured  tones  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  foreign  audience,  this  speaker  dwelt  on  the  debt  all 
civilisation  owes  to  (xreece,  and  incidentally  protested 
against  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  knowledge  of  her 
language  from  a  modern  academical  education.  Various 
delegates  then  handed  in  addresses  from  bodies  which 
they  represented  ;  these  were  for  the  most  part  "  taken  as 
read,"  and  with  their  presentation  the  ceremony  was  at 
an  end. 

Ceremonial  functions  over,  the  learned  assembly  at 
last  got  to  work.  It  was  divided  into  seven  sections,  for 
most  of  which  quarters  had  been  provided  near  to  the 
University,  the  great  hall  of  which  was  the  central  cell 
of  the  whole  organism.  Those  who  have  ever  visited 
Athens  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  position  of 
this  building,  which  with  its  orthodox  pillars  and 
pediments  of  dazzling  white  marble,  faces  the  broad  and 
liandsome  'i^'yho'i  Wavema-TiqixLov  (Street  of  Universal 
Knowdedge)  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  city.  In 
the  large  hall  of  this  building  (often  darkened  to  allow 
of  the  dlustration  of  lectures  by  lantern  slides)  was 
assembled  the  most  important  and  popular  of  all  the 
sections,  that  which  dealt  with  Classical  Archaeology. 

The  papers  read  in  this  section  were,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  chiefly  concerned  Avith  the  plastic  art  of 
Greece,  Rome  beino-  for  the  time  almost  for2:otten. 
M.  Collignon,  the  well-knowai  authority  on  Greek  vases, 
discoursed   on  a  Lecythos   at  the  Louvre,  wdiich   by   the 
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paintings  on  its  sides,  carrying  on  the  subject  represented 
on  the^front,  showed  a  curious  but  unsuccessful  attempt 
towards  perspective.  Professor  Waldstein  manfully 
stood  up  for  the  statement  of  Pausanias — much  doubted 
by  modern  art  critics — according  to  vrhich  the  sculptures 
on  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia  were  executed  by  Paeonios  and  the  western 
by  Alcamenes.  Dr.  Philios,  "  Ephor  of  Antiquities"  at 
Athens,  discoursed  on  the  statue  of  an  athlete  using  the 
strigil,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Apoxyomenos,  and 
most  ingeniously,  by  means  of  a  cast,  rejDresenting 
various  possible  positions  of  the  missing  limbs  of  the 
statue,  argued  as  to  the  original  intention  of  the 
sculptor  with  reference  to  the  athlete's  attitude.  A 
paper  by  Dr.  Schrader,  of  the  German  Institute  of  Athens, 
was,  I  believe,  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  proceedings  of  this  section,  but  I 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it.  Mr.  Louis  Dyer,  of 
Oxford,  discoursed  on  the  so-called  "  Treasuries "  at 
Olympia,  showing  cause  for  the  belief  that  they  were 
not  places  of  deposit  for  money  or  jewels,  but  more  like 
the  sacristy  of  a  Christian  church,  places  in  which  the 
vessels  and  other  things  needed  for  participation  in 
religious  and  festal  rites  by  the  States  which  founded 
them,  were  preserved. 

On  the  last  day,  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  of 
Edinburgh,  gave  a  lecture  illustrated  by  slides,  on  the 
female  drapery  of  the  Greeks  as  exemplified,  in  their 
statues.  This  lecture,  if  reproduced,  as  I  trust  it  will 
be,  before  a  British  audience,  will  doubtless  awaken 
interest  and  lead  to  differences  of  opinion  among  his  lady 
hearers.  The  second  section  on  Prehistoric  and  Oriented 
Archaeology  was  held  at  the  Syllogos  of  Parnassus,  a 
lecture  hall  which  is  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  praise- 
worthy purpose  of  a  niglit  school  for  the  poor  lads  of 
Atliens,  especially  the  "  Lustre-boys"  or  shoe-blacks.  It 
is  large  and  commodious,  and  probably  the  fact  that  it  is 
specially  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  lantern  pictures 
was  one  reason  for  its  being  temporarily  borrowed  by  the 
archaeologists.  The  extraordinary  interest  aroused  by 
some  of  the  papers  read  before  this  section  makes  me 
almost  inclined  to  retract  what  I  have  said  as  to  the 
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predominant  popularity  of  Section  1.     Tlie  minds  of  all 
students     of    Greek     Archaeology     are    naturally    now 
turned  with  especial  eagerness  towards  the  new  vistas 
into  the   preliistoric  past  opened   by  the    discoveries  of 
Schliemann    and  the    excavators  who  have   followed   in 
his    track,    especially    those     who   have  been    exploring 
the   buried  palaces  of  Crete.       Historical    students    had 
just  become  reconciled — joyfully  reconciled^ — ^to  the  fact 
that    they    must    recognise    the    existence    of    a   great 
"Myceneun"    civilisation    in    continental    Greece     and 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  centuries  before  the   date 
usually  assigned  to  Homer  :  and  now  the   discoveries  of 
Mr.    Arthur    Evans  and   his  compeers,  in  the   island   of 
Crete,  seem  likely  to  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  another,  yet  earlier  civilisation,  which  for  convenience 
we  may  call  after  the  name  of  the  great  Cretan  king  and 
lawgiver  Minos  ;  and  that  by  studying  the  remains  of  this 
Minoan  civilisation  ^ve  may  get  back  at  least  a  thousand 
years  before  that  very  Siege  of  Troy  which  used  to  seem 
to  us  the  beginning  of  all  things  in  Greek  History. 

It  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  interest  aroused  by  these 
recent  discoveries  that  a  large,  tightly-packed  and 
miscellaneous  audience — by  no  means  consisting  entirely 
of  archaeological  experts- — was  assembled  in  the  darkened 
Hall  of  Parnassus  to  hear  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  deliver  his 
lecture  "On  the  classification  of  the  successive  epochs  of 
Minoan  Civilisation."  Setting  an  example  which  other 
readers  of  papers  might  have  followed  with  advantage, 
Mr.  Evans  had  prepared  a  precis  of  his  address  in 
French  which  was  distributed  amoncr  his  hearers.  Of 
course  this  is  not  the  place  for  attempting  even  a  precis 
of  that  j>re;cw,  but  I  may  briefly  state  that  Mr._  Evans 
considers  that  we  may  distinguish  three  periods  of 
Cretan  prehistoric  civilisation  which  he  would  call  Early ,^ 
Middle,  and  Late  Minoan,  and  that  even  the  latest  of 
these  periods  (in  which  he  places  the  building  of  the 
palace  that  he  is  now  excavating  at  Knossos)  may  be 
assigned  to  about  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ, 
and  is  roughly  contemporary  with  what  we  call  the 
"  Mycenean  "  age.  The  three  great  periods  thus  named 
may  be  subdivided  into  smaller  periods,  distinguished 
from    one    another    chiefly    by    the    character    of    their 
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pottery  and  other  arcliaic  works  of  art  discovered  in 
dift'ereut  strata  of  the  excavations :  and — what  is  most 
important  if  Mr.  Evans  should  be  thoroughly  able  to 
establish  liis  tlieory — many  of  these  periods  seem  to  be 
capable  of  being  synchronised  with  certain  Egyptian 
dynasties  which  will  enable  us,  at  least  with  approximate 
accuracy,  to  assign  to  tliem  fixed  dates.  Then  beloM^ 
all  these  remains  of  "  Minoan "  civilisation,  which 
may  perhaps  have  begun  some  2,500  years  before 
Christ,  Mr.  Evans  finds  immensely  thick  deposits,  the 
handiwork  of  successive  generations  of  neolithic  men, 
Avhich  seem  to  carry  back  the  first  evidences  of  human 
inhabitants  in  Crete  to  millenniums  which  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate.  The  Greek  newspapers,  in  reporting  this 
lecture  were  raised  to  an  unwonted  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
and  spoke  of  the  discoverer  by  the  appropriate  title  of 
'O  IToXy?  'E^av9,  the  Manifold  Evans.  Such  were  the 
fascinating  speculations  developed  in  our  hearing  in  the 
liot  and  darkened  room  of  Syllogos  Parnassos. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  describe  the  proceedings 
at  any  of  the  other  sections,  hardly  any  of  which  I  was 
myself  able  to  attend. 

Section  3.  Excavations  and  Museums.  The  Pre- 
servatio7i  of  Monuments  held  its  sittings  in  the 
hall  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  about  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  University. 

Section  4.  Epigraphy  and  Numismatics,  was  located 
in  the  hall  of  the  French  School, 

Section  5.  Geography  and  Topography,  in  that  of 
the  German  Institute. 

Section  6.  Byzantine  Archaeology,  in  the  hall  of 
the  Academy  (closely  adjoining  the  University). 

Section  7.  In  some  respects  the  most  important  of 
all  the  sections,  and  one  which  might  well 
claim  a  Congress  meeting  all  to  itself,  was  on 
the  Teaching  of  Archaeology,  and  was  held  in 
the  liall  of  the  National  Library. 

Now,  in  reviewing  the  \vhole  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  Avhat  is  the  imjjression  left  on  the  mind  of  one 
who  was  certainly  an  interested,  if  necessarily  only  a 
superficial  observer? 
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In  tlie  first  place  one  feels  that  great  praise  is  due 
to  the  organisers  and  promoters  of  the  meeting,  among 
whom  the  names  of  Cavvadias  (General  Director  of 
Museums  at  Athens),  Lambros  (Rector  of  the  Athenian 
University),  Doerpfeld  (Principal  of  the  German 
Institute),  and  Holleau  (Director  of  the  French  School  at 
Athens),  deserve  special  mention.  The  arrangements  had 
been  carefully  thouglit  out  beforehand  ;  there  were  but 
lew  cases  ot'  papers  announced  and  not  delivered,  or 
delivered  at  other  times  than  those  s{)ecified  ;  the  rooms 
were  well  adapted  for  the  delivery  of  the  addresses 
assio-ned  to  them,  and  all  the  arrangements  lor  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  visitors  v/ere  generously  and  wisely 
made.  And  here  one  must  especially  em))hasise  the  genial 
and  business-like  behaviour  of  the  Crown  Prince,  whose 
Presidency  of  the  Congress  was  by  no  means  merely 
formal,  and  the  hearty  interest  which  the  King  and 
the  various  members  of  the  royal  lamily  showed  in  its 
proceedings. 

What  little  one  has  to  say  by  way  of  criticism  or 
complaint  is  not  peculiar  to  this  Congress,  but  will 
probal3ly  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  all 
CoiiPTesses  in  which  men  of  various  nationalities  take 
part.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  yet 
surmounted  the  difficulties  arising  from  "  the  Confusion 
of  Tongues."  It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  read  with 
ease  a  paper  written  in  a  foreign  language,  on  a  subject 
with  which  one  has  already  some  acquaintance,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  be  able  to  take  in,  by  the  ear,  information 
contained  in  the  same  language  on  an  unfamiliar  subject 
by  a  learned  man,  who  is  perhaps  but  little  accustomed 
to  public  speaking,  and  who,  conscious  generally  of 
having  somewhat  overstepped  the  time  limit  allotted  to 
him,  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  paper  before  him,  and 
rushes  through  his  discourse  like  a  motor-car,  instead  of 
giving  a  hand  to  his  uninstructed  hearers  and  gently 
leading  them  through  the  mazes  of  his  learning.  To  sit 
and  listen  under  these  conditions  to  a  series  of  essays,  of 
each  of  which  one  has  only  just  succeeded  in  gathering  the 
import  when  the  writer  is  already  diawing  to  a  conclusion, 
is  (as  Carlyle  says  of  Coleridge's  long  monologues) : — 
"  Exhilaratino-  to  no  creature  "  :  —and  the   natural  result- 
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ill  this  case  was  that  as  a  rule  the  audience  Wcis  in  a 
continual  state  of  flux,  the  Germans  listening  to  a 
German  like  Doerpfekl  or  Furtwaengler  and  passing  out 
of  the  hall  when  he  had  finished,  and  the  English  doing 
the  like  with  Evans  or  Gardner. 

To  a  certain  extent,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  inevitable. 
Probably  nothing  but  practice,  at  least  some  months  of 
practice,  would  enable  an  Englishman  who  has  learned 
French  or  German  well  from  books,  to  take  in  easily  l^y 
the  e-ir  a  long  discourse  on  a  scientific  subject.  But  much 
might  be  done  to  lessen  the  difficulty.  Whene^^er  one 
had  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  in  one's  hand  and  knew 
tlie  chief  points  on  which  the  speaker  was  going  to 
dilate,  one  could  follow  even  the  addresses  in  one's  own 
language  with  more  interest  and  profit  ;  and  with  those 
delivered  in  a  foreign  tongue,  such  an  abstract  made  all 
the  difference  between  comprehension  and  bewilderment. 
It  was  announced  in  the  rules  that  "  French  should  be 
tlie  official  language  of  the  Congress."  If  it  were  an 
imperative  rule  that  every  speaker,  before  reading  his 
pajDer  should  forward  a  pretty  full  lyrecis  of  it  to  th^- 
secretaries,  indicating  the  chief  points  which  he  desired 
to  establish,  and  if  such  a  precis  in  French  were  in  the 
liands  of  every  member  of  his  audience  before  he  began 
to  speak,  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  be  rewarded  by  the 
sympathy  of  a  much  more  attentive  and  far  less  bored 
audience  than  he  has  to  fice  under  present  conditions, 
and  that  the  Congress  would  be  far  more  serviceable 
than  it  can  be  under  its  present  administration.  Even 
then,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  organisers 
of  such  a  Congress  uould  do  wisely  to  avoid  filling  their 
programmes  (juite  so  full  as  they  do  at  present.  Four 
jiapers,  which  was  the  usual  fare  provided  for  the 
audience  at  euch  sittina*  of  the  Conj^ress,  were  rather 
too  much  to  be  easily  assimilated  in  tlie  time. 

There  was  a  slight  feeling  of  hurry  and  of  pressure, 
;ind  partly  in  consequence  of  this,  there  was  very  little 
<liscussion,  even  when  the  writer  of  the  paper  had 
advanced  some  propositions  which  were  very  susceptible 
of  argument,  and  v^■he^  there  were  experts  among  the 
audience  well  fitted  to  raise  an  interesting  discussion 
upon  them.      In  my  opinion,  two,  or  at  most  three  papers, 
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perhaps  in  some  cases  commented  npon  and  explained 
in  another  language  for  tlie  benefit  of  those  who  were 
not  famih'ar  with  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  followed  by  an  animated  discussion,  would 
have  better  sustained  the  interest  of  the  meetings  than 
those  which  were  actually  delivered,  and  would  have 
done  more  to  awaken  a  genuine  interest  in  archaeological 
science,  a  result  at  which  an  international  congress  ought 
surely  to  aim. 

As  I  am  in  a  critical  vein,  I  must  add  that  I  do  not 
think  the  Athenian  newspapers  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress.  All  the  ceremonial  part,  the  royal  procession 
up  to  the  Acropolis,  the  speech  of  the  Diadochos,  the 
banquets  and  the  routes  were  of  course  fully  reported. 
But  the  work  of  the  authors  of  papers  met  with  but 
slight  recognition.  Even  those  which  were  wiitten  in 
Greek  had  generally  less  than  a  dozen  lines  allotted  to 
them  in  the  best  of  the  Athenian  papers,  and  those 
written  in  English,  French  or  German  had  often  only  a 
line  mentioning  their  title  as  it  appeared  upon  the 
programme,  if  even  that.  Want  of  space  could  not  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  this  unworthy  treatment  of  the 
subject.  In  the  newspaper  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  the  "  Asty,"  and  which  did,  I  believe,  give  the 
fullest  accounts  of  the  Congress  proceedings,  one  or  tw(^ 
columns  daily  were  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  career  of 
the  Empress  .losephine  :  an  interesting  subject  doubtless, 
and  good  padding  for  a  journal  short  of  news,  but  one 
which  might  surely  have  w^aited  even  for  a  few  days  till 
the  Congress  had  run  its  course.  One  could  not  help 
thinking  how  differently  any  of  the  best  ne\^■spapers  in 
London,  Paris  or  Berlin  would  have  dealt  with  the 
situation.  One  thing  which  made  the  Greek  newspapers 
less  attractive  to  us  foreigners  was  the  habit,  amusing 
but  annoying,  which  the  Greeks  have  adopted  of  changing 
the  spelling  of  foreign  names  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing 
their  right  pronunciation.  Thus,  as  the  Greeks  always 
pronounce  B  as  V,  they  represent  our  B  by  the  absurd 
combination  Mil.  J  is  A  Z  and  H  is  X.  This  trans- 
literation makes  the  study  of  the  ordinary  news  of  the 
day  a  difficult  and  tantalising  process.     It  is,  for  instance, 
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some  time  before  one  recognises  the  name  of  the  llussian 
General  Kaulbars  under  the  disguise  of  KaovX/xTrap^?. 
But  with  the  names  of  the  savants  who  took  part  in  the 
Congress,  the  dai-k  divinities  of  the  Athenian  Printing 
(Offices  had  even  a  freer — if  inky — hand,  and  wild  work 
they  made  of  some  of  them.  Professor  Mahaffy  indeed 
was  verv  fairly  represented  by  Mdxa4>v,  but  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith,  of  the  Bi'itish  Museum,  lost  his  second  name 
altogether  and  appeared  in  the  papers  as  K.  Bi^tX. 
Professor  Percy  Gardner's  two  names  were  run  together 
iiitooneandemerged  from  the  printing  office  SisUeprrLyKapv, 
surely  "  a  new  chapter  "  in  Greek  onomatology.  Professor 
Harry  of  Cincinnati  appeared  as  x^P^'  Professor  Dyer 
of  Oxford  as  Aayep,  and  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  of 
EdinlDurgh  as  Xai^cv  MTrpovi'.  Sir  lUchard  Jebb's  name 
becomes  in  modern  Greek  A^e/x7r/u,7r  (Dzempmp),  a  truly 
appalling  combination,  especially  when  one  adds  to  it 
the  third  MP  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  a  representative 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  one  case  at  least 
the  change  was  so  gi-eat  as  to  make  the  name  altogether 
unrecognisable.  Wliat  possible  justification  could  a 
printer  have  for  rendering  the  name  of  Professor 
Jorgensen,  of  Copenhagen,  Ze'/Liept/cre/x.  The  fact  is  that  if 
you  will  allow  writers  and  printers  to  transliterate 
names  according  to  their  ideas  of  their  pronunciation, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  absurdities  that  may  follow. 
The  only  safe  rule  is  to  copy  as  exactly  as  possible  the 
national  spelling  of  the  name  and  to  learn  the  pronuncia- 
tion as  Avell  as  you  can.  AVliere  the  receiving  language 
has  not  got  the  required  letter  in  its  alphabet,  as  in  the 
case  of  V  or  W  with  the  Greeks,  it  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  manufacture  an  equivalent  (writing  Victoria 
lltKTojpLa  and  William  OvtXXta/x)  but  it  would  be  far 
better  even  in  such  a  case  to  recognise  the  deficiency 
and  to  reproduce  the  name  as  spelt  in  the  letters  of 
Western  Europe. 

At  one  of  the  later  sittings  of  the  Congress  the 
important  question  of  the  date  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting  was  decided  in  favour  of  Cairo  for  1909.  There 
is  a  certain  oljvious  fitness  in  the  choice.  The  well- 
known  words  of  Napoleon  may  be  addressed  to  archaeo- 
logists   nnich   more   suitably   than    to  soldiers: — "From 
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yonder  pyramids  thirty  " — say  rather  fifty — "  centuries 
are  looking  down  u|)on  you."  One  may,  however,  ]je 
|)einiitted  to  donl)t  whether  it  is  altogether  desirahle  to 
hold  tlie  Congress  in  a  place  where  one  as])ect  of 
Archaeology  A\'ill  be  so  certain  to  dominate  the  whole 
proceedings.  It  camiot  be  denied  that  Greek  sculpture 
and  Greek  architecture  occupied  the  foremost  place  in 
the  thoughts  and  speech  of  all  of  us  at  Athens.  In  the 
same  way  Egyptology  will  apparently  be  the  one  great 
theme  of  discussion  at  Cairo.  Might  it  not  be  better, 
as  a  rule,  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  in  some 
place  like  Paris,  London,  Geneva  or  even  Washington, 
where  one  special  phase  of  Archaeology  would  have  less 
absolute  dominion,  and  Avhere  fruit  might  be  gathered 
off  various  branches  of  the  tree  of  antiquity  ?  One  might 
also  allude  to  the  fact  that  to  hold  forth  on  Archaeology 
at  Athens  or  Cairo  is  like  "  preaching  to  the  converted  '  : 
everyone  who  visits  either  of  these  j)l9.ces  is  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case  already  more  or  less  of  an  arch- 
aeoloofical  student.  What  one  wants  to  do  is  to  e'et  hold 
of  the  busy  money-making  men  of  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Present,  to  make  them  understand  the  spell  which 
is  cast  over  us  by  the  study  of  the  Past,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  give  that  noble  science  its  true  place  in  the 
education  of  our  people  and  to  have  its  modest,  its 
very  modest,  claims  for  help  recognised  by  all  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer. 

Having,  however,  just  hinted  these  doubts  as  to  the 
expediency  of  holding  the  Archaeological  Congress  in  a 
place  of  such  absorbing  archaeological  interest  as  Athens, 
let  me  close  by  expressing  the  deligiit  which  all  the 
members  must  have  felt  at  finding  themselves  in  such  a 
place,  and  greeted  with  such  a  welcome.  To  wake  up  in 
the  morning,  gazing  on  Hymettos  and  Pentelicos,  to  visit 
the  Acropolis  in  the  evening  Avhen  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
sun  was  abating,  and  look  forth  upon  Aegina  and 
Salamis — ^these  were  our  daily  possibilities.  And  then 
the  garden  parties  so  admirably  arranged  in  the  grounds 
of  the  various  archaeological  schools — what  opportunities 
they  gave  for  making  or  renewing  acquaintances,  in  some 
cases  for  getting  speech  of  illustrious  men  with  whom  we 
had  corresponded  for  years  without  ever  looking  on  their 
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tiice.s  I  Much,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  was  added  to 
tile  success  of  the  meeting  by  the  heartiness  with  which 
the  royal  family  of  Greece  threAv  themselves  into  the 
reception  by  Athens  of  her  guests.  Especially  was  this 
manifested  when  the  King  and  Queen  came  in  state  to 
assist  at  the  o])ening  of  the  new  Library  at  the  British 
School.  This  library,  a  large  and  handsome  room,  has  been 
raised  as  a  memoricd  to  the  late  Mr.  Penrose,  first 
Director  of  the  School.  It  was  good  to  hear  the  terms 
of  cordial  appreciation  in  which  men  of  other  nationalities 
than  our  own,  spoke  of  the  character  and  the  work  of 
tliis  honoured  Eno-lishman. 

The  event,  however,  upon  Avhich  all  Congressists  will 
look  back  with  most  vivid  remembrance,  was  the 
performance  of  the  "  Antigone "  by  members  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  representation  of  Ancient  Dramas,"  on 
Monday  afternoon.  The  play  was  performed  at  one  end 
of  the  vast  marble  Hippodrome,  which  has  been  erected 
at  enormous  expense,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Stadium,  not 
far  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  This  great, 
white,  horse-shoe  shaped  cavity  in  the  hill  to  the  south 
of  Athens  is  now  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
in  the  Athenian  landscape,  and  when  one  walks  up  the 
long  spina  towards  the  broad  curving  apse  at  the  end, 
one  is  half-dazzled  by  the  w^iite  splendour  of  those  acres 
of  marble  seating.  When  the  Stadium  is  opened  next 
year  for  the  celebration  of  athletic  contests  and  chariot 
races,  it  will  hold  it  is  said  50,000  spectators  :  even  now 
the  end  partitioned  off  for  the  dramatic  performance  held, 
I  believe,  10,000.  The  best  places,  save  those  occupied 
by  the  royal  family,  were  reserved  for  the  Congressists, 
who,  Avith  badge  on  breast,  and  ticket  in  hand,  climbed 
the  marble  terraces  to  their  seats.  It  needs  not  to  be 
said  that  no  roof  or  even  awning  was  there  to  cover  us. 
Had  there  Ijeen  rain,  no  slielter  from  it  would  have  been 
l)0ssible ;  but  the  clear  sky  of  Attica  was  not  unfaithful 
to  its  old  character.  Not  a  cloud  spotted  tlie  blue  :  and 
the  only  inconvenience  that  one  sustained  was  from  the 
beams  of  the  Sun-god,  even  then,  in  early  April,  too 
fierce  to  be  quite  enjoyable.  Soon,  however," all  sense  of 
discomfort  from  the  heat  \\as  swallowed  up  in  the  genuine 
and  absorbing    interest    of  the    drama.     Punctually   at 
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tl  }).in,  the  members  of  the  royal  family  (those  of  them 
who  had  not  been  summoned  to  Corfu  to  meet  the  nmcli 
travelling  Kaiser  Wilhelm)  entered  the  royal  box  and 
the  |jerfonnance  began.  The  two  sisters,  Antigone  and 
Ismene  talked  together,  bewailing  the  calamities  that 
had  befallen  their  house.  Antigone  expressed  her 
indignation  at  Creon's  decree,  forbidding  all  Theljans  to 
give  burial  to  the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Poly n ices 
Ismene,  the  tender  and  shrinking  maiden,  was  for  bowing 
in  sorrow  to  the  decree,  while  the  nobler  Antigone  declared 
her  determination  to  disobey  it.  They  disappeared,  and 
the  chorus  of  Theban  senators  came  upon  the  scene.  To 
me  the  choruses  were  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the 
performance.  It  was  delightful  to  sit  with  the  Greek 
text  before  one  and  hear  the  old  familiar  favourites, 
UokXa  TO,  SeLPa  and  'Epoj?  dpLKare  {xd^av,  chanted  by 
strong,  manly  voices,  under  the  real  Attic  sky  and  within 
.sight  of  the  Acropolis  and  Lycabettos. 

I  need  not  go  through  the  various  scenes  of  the  drama. 
Creon  was,  of  course,  loud,  dictatorial,  self-important.  If 
the  Imperial  visitor  could  have  spai'ed  time  to  come  from 
Corfu  to  Athens,  he  would  have  played  tlie  part  to 
admiration.  One  of  the  most  effective  parts  .was  that 
•of  the  Phylax,  a  rough,  meanly  clad  sentinel  who,  M'ith 
blushing  and  confusion  of  face,  had  to  tell  his  mastei' 
that  through  the  lack  of  vigilance  of  himself  and  his 
mates  the  body  of  Polynices  had  been  buried  by  some 
unknown  sympathiser.  At  this  Creon  is  seized  ^\  ith  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  and  he  threatens  death  to  the  faithless 
sentinels. 

The  sly  aside  of  the  sentinel,  "  If  I  once  get  away  from 
this  place,  see  if  I  ever  come  back  into  your  presence," 
was  effectively  uttered  and  much  applauded  by  the 
audience. 

Then  came  the  discoveiy  that  Antigone  was  the  trans- 
gressor against  the  law,  and  the  stormy  scene  between 
her  and  Creon.  This  part  of  the  play  was  not  to  my 
mind  very  successful.  Antigone  (represented  by  a  stout 
married  lady)  was  too  self-possessed,  one  might  ahnost 
say  too  much  of  a  virago,  trying  to  outstorm  the  king  by 
her  invectives. 

I  believe   that  Sophocles  meant  to  give   the   clue  to 
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Iier  character  by  that  beautitul  line  (the  mosb    heartily 
applauded  of  any  in  the  play), 

ovTOL  crvvixOe.iv  dXka  (TvixfjiiXeLV  e(^vv. 

Antlo-one  is  not  naturally  a  spirit  of  strife  or  rebel h'on. 
She  does  not  hate  even  her  domineering  uncle,  and  it 
gives  her  no  pleasure  to  set  herself  against  her  country's 
laws.  It  is  only  the  fulness  of  her  love  for  her  dead 
brother,  "  the  pity  of  it  "  that  his  poor  mangled  corpse 
should  be  left  to  dogs  and  vultures  to  devour,  that  nerves 
her  to  her  act  of  pious  revolt  and  forces  her  into  collision 
with  unpitying  power. 

Next  in  merit  to  the  sly  sentinel,  if  not  above  him, 
most  of  the  spectators  with  whom  I  talked  were  inclined 
to  rank  the  aged  seer  Teiresias,  who  came  in  with  feebly 
sliding  step  and  blindly  groping  eyes,  with  one  hand 
resting  on  the  shoulder  of  a  bright  Athenian  boy,  to 
warn  Creon  of  the  dangers  impending  over  his  house  if 
he  persisted  in  his  stern  resolve  to  punish  Antigone's  pious 
disobedience  with  death.  Very  finely  represented  was 
the  old  man's  spiritual  grapple  with  the  king.  Teiresias, 
in  his  utter  bodily  weakness,  strong  in  his  conviction 
that  he  spoke  the  will  of  the  Gods  :  Creon,  in  all  the- 
plenitude  of  his  kingly  power,  half  defying  the  aged 
seer  and  half  cringing  before  him. 

Those  who  sat  where  they  could  see  behind  the  scenes 
said  that  it  was  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  the  agility  with 
which,  after  this  scene  was  ended,  the  blind  old  seer  (a. 
young  man  of  three  and  twenty)  ran  and  bounded  over  the 
stadium  as  soon  as  he  believed  himself  to  be  free  from 
the  observation  of  the  audience. 

Yomig  Haemon,  Antigone's  lover,  was  represented  as  a 
gay  and  gallant  spark,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  when, 
after  his  suicide,  he  was  brought  in  upon  the  stage  as  if 
on  an  ambulance,  one  was  a  little  more  disposed  towards 
laujxhter  than  towards  tears.  But  on  the  whole  the 
effect  of  the  play  (acted,  it  must  be  remembered,  by 
amateurs)  was  good,  and  as  the  audience  descended 
from  their  places  and  streamed  out  over  the  long 
white  galleries,  it  was  not  a  hopeless  impossibility  to 
persuade   ourselves    that  we   had    been   witnessing  the 

'  "  I  was  not  niiuic  for  fL-llowsliip  in  liate,  hut  fi'llowsliip  in  Lore." 
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representation  of  a  Sophoclean  drama  at  a  genuine 
Dionysiac  festival.  Some  difficulty  however  was  caused 
by  the  modern  Athenian  pronunciation,  regulated 
entirely  by  accent  and  regardless  of  quantity.  This 
seemed  to  me  sometimes  to  destroy  the  regular  beat  of 
the  Tambic  rhythm  :  one  noticed  the  conflict  less  in  the 
irregular  choric  metres.  And  sometimes  the  grandeur  of 
the  Athenian  words  is  surely  lost  by  the  sounds  now- 
given  both  to  vowels  and  consonants.  You  cannot,  it 
seems  to  me,  represent  all  those  vowels  and  diphthongs, 
at,  €1,  ot,  7),  V,  L,  by  the  one  sound  ee,  without  losing 
much  of  the  original  richness  of  the  Greek  vocalisation, 
and  it  pained  me  to  hear  Fev,  Fev,  such  a  thin  and 
insignificant  sound,  instead  of  the  <^ev,  (f)ev  of  our  boyish 
remembrance,  which  seemed  so  perfectly  to  express  the 
despairing  cry  of  a  bereaved  one. 

On  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  April,  the  Congress  ended 
its  learned  labours,  and  then  began,  for  most  of  its 
members,  the  delights  of  the  archaeological  excursions, 
delights  which  were  real  and  worthy  of  remembrance, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  discomforts  of  a  too 
crowded  steamer  or  a  turbulent  -^geau.  The  writer  of 
this  notice  will  never  forget  the  extraordinary  interest 
of  his  visit  to  the  Museum  at  Candia,  and  the  Evans 
excavations  at  Knossos,  nor  yet  the  wonder  of  the 
entrance  at  sunrise  into  the  sea-paved  crater  of  Santorin, 
or  the  joy  of  floating,  on  a  sea  smooth  as  a  mirror,  past 
Naxos,  Delos,  Paros, 

"  On  from  island  unto  island,  at  the  gateways  of  the  Day." 
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By     Dk.     S.    RUSSELL     FORBES. 

Primitive  Sepulchres  on  the  Sacred  Way. 

Fourteen  feet  below  the  pavement  of  the  Sacra  Via  off 
the  south  corner  of  the  front  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Faustina,  a  primitive  tomb  was  discovered  on 
April  2ud,  1902.  A  large  terra-cotta  jar  of  red  clay  was 
found  with  the  handles  broken  off,  within  it  was  a  cinerary 
vase  containing  calcined  bones  rather  finely  reduced  :  it  is 
1 1  inches  high  ;  the  cover  is  of  a  sloping  form  with  ridges 
raised  in  four  parallel  lines  from  the  central  ridge  ;  this 
is  also  of  red  clay  but  somewhat  blackened  in  the  process 
of  baking  ;  the  handles  are  perfect.  Two  ex-votive  red 
terra-cotta  hand- worked  vases  4^  inches  high,  somewhat 
like  tobacco  jars  in  form  with  two  lines  of  raised  ridges 
forming  rectangular  spaces,  two  smaller  vases,  one  with 
a  handle,  and  four  small  saucer  bowls  were  also  found. 
All  are  exactly  like  those  found  on  the  Esquiline 
hill,  beneath  the  volcanic  strata  of  Cast  el  Gandolfo 
and  at  Grottaferrata  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  on  the  Capitoline  Hill 
(there  is  an  example  in  the  British  Museum),  so  they 
are  very  early  Italian  pottery.  The  tomb  is  4  feet  out 
from  the  foundation  of  the  portico  of  the  temple,  which 
extends  3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  tomb.  It  was 
covered  with  a  small  slab  of  granulare  capjxdlaccio  tufa, 
like  that  found  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  broken  into  six 
pieces  when  discovered.  The  surrounding  soil  is  clay, 
granular  tufa  and  water-worn  pebbles. 

In  the  month  of  June  another  tomb  was  found  adjoin- 
ing it,  but  for  burial.  It  was  formed  with  blocks  of  red 
tufa,  the  edges  being  worn  smooth  by  the  percolation  of 
water  ;  it  is  6  feet  by  3  feet. 

At  the  head  of  the  skeleton  were  three  jars  containing 
wheat  and  husks  of  beans,  the  offerings  to  the  Manes  on 
February  19th. 
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*'  Scratter  fruit,  and  <a  small  grain  of  salt, 
With  corn  soaked  in  wine,  and  loose  violets, 
A  jar  holding  these  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  way." — 

Ovid,  F.  II.,  ,538. 

A  large  circular  bronze  brooch  with  a  long  pin  was 
also  found.  Other  discoveries  have  been  made  since, 
so  that  the  rocky  bed  of  an  area  of  66  feet  from  west  to 
east  by  33  feet  north  to  south,  has  been  uncovered 
containing  forty  sepulchres. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  well-tomb  a  large  hand-made  terra- 
cotta jar  was  found  containing  a  hut-shaped  {Tugurium= 
Ccipa7ina)  cinerary  vase,  similar  to  those  found  under 
the  lava  on  the  i^lban  Hills.  Round  it  were  nine  vases 
of  different  forms  containing  ashes,  fish  bones  (barbel), 
rib  bones  of  lamb  or  pork,  ashes  of  beans  and  funeral- 
cakes,  porridge  [i^uls),  "  the  earliest  food  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Latium"  (Pliny,  XVIII.,  8),  and  several 
fragments  of  bronze. 

The  tomb  of  a  child  was  found  who  had  been  enclosed 
in  a  cofiin  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  ilex  tree  (holme 
oak),  with  it  were  five  bronze  brooches  and  four  "\''ases, 
one,  without  handles,  is  in  red  terra-cotta  ;  one  with 
handles  and  a  long  neck,  is  in  ordinary  clay  ;  a  third  in 
red  terra-cotta  has  red  lines  painted  upon  it ;  whilst  the 
fourth,  of  an  elegant  form  and  fine  work,  is  of  black 
pottery,  a  Greek  Skyphos. 

Remains  of  a  child  were  found  in  two  jars  placed  with 
their  mouths  too^ether. 

Another,  an  older  child,  was  found  in  a  vase  placed 
close  by  the  Sacra  Via. 

Seven  feet  below  the  sacred  way  level  two  vases  were 
found,  one  forming  a  cover  to  the  other,  within  was  a 
thin  piece  of  bronze  ;  the  upper  vase  was  of  black  pottery 
(bucchero),  the  lower  one  of  reddish-yellow  {Italo- Greco), 
with  swans  painted  on  it. 

The  last  two  tombs  and  vases  mentioned  are  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  centuries  B.C.  They  are  all  at  the  base  of 
the  Velia  ridge. 

Most  curious  of  all  was  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  colt ;  the  body  was  arranged  in  a  semicircular 
manner  round   the  head,  the  whole  being  covered  with 

H  2 
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a  tumulus ;  three  vases  were  also  found  connected  with 
the  funeral  rites  jxirentalis.     Ovid,  F.  ii.,  548. 

The  Sabines  looked  upon  Mars  as  the  god  of  the 
spring-time,  and  in  primitive  times  as  a  god  of  the 
netherworld.     The  horse  was  sacrificed  to  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  was  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  a  burnt  capaima  {tugurium)  hut, 
such  as  the  shepherds  of  the  Campagna  still  use. 
Remains  of  the  beech  uprights,  wood  ashes,  pottery  and 
burnt  clay  were  found.  This  reminds  us  that  the  house 
of  Marcus  Valerius  Publicola  was  moved  from  the  top  of 
the  Velia  ridge  and  re-erected  at  the  foot   of  it.     Livy, 

This  site  was  included  within  the  second  wall  of  Rome, 
when  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills  and  the  valley 
between  them  formed  the  city  ;  and  as  it  w^as  against 
the  law  to  bury  inside  the  walls  (there  were  rare 
exceptions.  Cicero  de  Leg,  II.,  23.  Plutarch,  R.Q., 
79),  these  sepulchres  must  be  older  than  748  B.C.  ;  with 
the  probable  exception  of  the  two  children.  This  was 
doubtless  the  cemetery  of  the  Arcadian  settlement  of 
Valentia  on  the  Palatine  hill  or  of  some  members  of  it. 

It  is  known  to  students  that  there  was  once  a  burial- 
place  about  tliis  vicinity,  for  in  this  neighbourhood 
Marcus  Valerius  Publicola  was  buried  in  B.C.  502,  who 
died  so  poor  that  he  was  buried  at  the  public  expense. 
Livy,  II.,  16  ;  Val,  Max.  IV.,  4,  1.  "  The  senate  decreed 
that  he  should  be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  public  and 
appointed  a  place  in  the  city,  under  the  hill  called  Velia, 
near  the  Forum,  where  his  body  should  be  burned  and 
buried,  which  was  a  distinction  none  of  the  illustrious 
Romans,  besides  himself,  have  to  this  day  received." 
(That  is,  to  be  cremated  within  the  city  and  at  the  public 
expense.  The  ashes  of  Tubertus  B.C.  492,  and  Fabricius, 
B.C.  275,  were  brought  into  the  city  after  cremation.) 
"  This  place  is  as  it  were  sacred  and  dedicated  to  his 
posterity  as  a  place  of  burial."  Dionysius,  V.,  48 ; 
Plutarch  in  Publicola,  23. 

In  187G  a  travertine  corbel  was  found  in  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine  made  out  of  a  cippus  that  marked  the 
tomb  of  Marcus  Valerius  Publicola.  It  is  5  feet  high, 
2  feet  deep,  and   1 J  feet  wide ;  at    present  it  is   in  the 
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garden  of  the  Museum  of  the   Palazzo   dei  Conservator! 
on  the  Capitoline  hill.     It  reads 

MN       M  •  VALERIVS  •  M  •  T  •  A 
INVS      MESSALLA  •  PONTIFEx 

TR  •  MIL  •  II  •  Q  ■  PR  •  VRB  •  CO*- 
V  •  VIR  •  A  •  D  •  A  •  I  •  INTERwm 
III  •  CENSOR. 

This  memorial  was  erected  by  a  descendant,  Marcus 
A^alerius  Mesalla,  who  was  one  of  the  quinqueviri 
appointed  for  some  special  duty  connected  with  the 
treasury  in  a  financial  crisis  (as  in  35 1  and  2  1 6  B.C. ).  Livy , 
XXIV.,  18;  XXVI.,  H6.  He  held  this  appointment  twice. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  qucBstores  parricidii  nrbani  (an 
official  subordinate  to  the  consul  in  criminal  jurisdiction  ; 
they  had  charge  of  the  treasury  and  kept  the  keys  of  the 
Temple  of  Saturn).  He  was  a  military  tribune  and  priest. 
Had  been  consul.  (There  was  a  consul  of  this  name  in 
226  and  again  in  188.)  He  was  three  times  censor. 
(There  was  a  censor  of  this  name  in  252,  but  there  was 
another  consul  in  161  who  was  censor  in  154.)  The  stone 
may  be  his,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  if  the  numeral  is  cor- 
rect. The  first  and  only  record  we  have  of  a  man  who 
was  censor  twice  was  when  C  Marcius  Kutilus  held  the 
office  in  265,  and  who  therefore  was  called  Censorinus 
{VaL  Max.,  IV.,  1,3;  Plutarch,  Coriol,  1),  and  who  passed 
a  law  that  no  man  should  hold  the  office  twice,  whilst 
this  inscription  is  a  record  of  a  man  holding  it  three  times. 

Cells  in  the  Forum  Boarium. 

Off"  the  south-west  pier  of  the  arch  called  Janus 
Quadrifons  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  12^  feet  below  the 
present  level,  three  chambers  w^ere  discovered,  each  6  feet 
4  inches  by  5  feet  10  inches,  the  walls  being  in  opus  reti- 
ci^/a^wwi  of  the  first  century  B.C.  The  thresholds  are  in 
travertine,  as  are  also  the  architraves,  the  entrances  being 
on  the  left  side,  2  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  10  inches  in 
height.  On  the  right  in  entering  each  one  is  a  bench  con- 
structed in  brick  supported  in  the  centre  with  a  brick  pier. 
The  floor  of  the  centre  chamber  is  in  opus  spicatwn,  the 
others  of  lime  covered  with  stucco  and  painted  red.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  entry  passage  are  traces  of  similar 
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cells.    (Fig.  1.)    The  passage  turns  to  the  right,  and  traces 
of  other  chambers  similar  in  construction  have  been  found 
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FIG.    I,      CELLS    IN    THE   FOKUM   BOARIUM. 

A.  Cells  in  Opus  Meticulatum. 

B.  Corridor. 

C.  Benches  in  brick  in  the  cells. 


73  feet  beyond ;  the  ancient  pavement  has  been  found 
10  feet  above  their  level  and  14  feet  8  inches  below  the 
modern  level.  These  chambers  are  better  preserved  than 
the  others,  all  are  formed  in  a  vaulted  gallery,  so  the 
centre  of  the  vault  forms  the  roof  of  the  corridor.  Bones 
and  the  teeth  of  animals  were  found,  but  no  human 
remains.  Amongst  the  dirt  cleared  out  were  found 
pieces  of  carbone,  a  spoon,  two  bone  stili,  lamps,  pieces 
of  glass,  fragments  of  Etruscan,  Aretine,  rej)ublican  and 
imperial  pottery.     A  bone  token  inscribed  in  Greek : 


It  is  supposed  that  these  chambers  were  for  human 
sacrifice,  which  on  certain  occasions  took  place  in  the 
Forum  Boarium.  The  oldest  of  which  we  have  notice 
is  in  B.C.  232,  Dion  Cassius,  Vales,  XII.,  then  in  225, 
Plutarch,  Marcellus  3,  again  in  217,Livy,  XXIL,  57,  the 
next  in  115,  Plutarch  R.Q.  83,  Livy,  Ep.  LXIII,  Pliny, 
XXVIII.,  3,  speaks  of  such  a  sacrifice  in  his  time  a.d.  79; 
and  Plutarch  mentions  certain  rites  j^ractised  in  a.d.  100 
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as  the  outcome  of  it.  This  is  very  doubtful  as  the  cells 
are  too  numerous,  and  are  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
century  B.C.  in  construction.  Somewhat  similar  cells 
have  since  been  found  on  the  Sacra  Via. 


Cells  on  the  Sacra  Via. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  the  son 
of  Maxentius,  by  the  north  side  of  the  Sacra  Via,  eight 
cells  have  been  discovered,  three  on  either  side  of  a 
narrow  passage,  and  two  at  its  east  end.  They  are 
similar  to  some  previously  found  in  the  Forum  Boarium 
by  the  Janus  Quadrifons.  The  walls  are  of  brick, 
covered  to  the  height  of  3  feet  10  inches  with  opus 
signinum  cement,  over  which  is  white  stucco  ;  on  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  chambers  ie  scratched  the  word  civiT. 
The  jambs  and  sills  are  in  travertine,  the  front  walls  of 
tufVi ;  the  floors  of  oims  spicatum ;  the  first  cell  on  the 
left  and  the  last  on  the  right  have  a  built  up  narrow 
shelf,  2  feet  wide,  for  reclining.  The  passage  is  18 
feet  long  by  3:^  feet  wide,  leading  into  a  cross  passage  at 
the  end,  3f  feet  wide  and  15  feet  long,  which  has  at  its 
south  end  a  narrow  shelf.  Off  this  passage  are  two 
cells.     There  were  twelve  in  all. 

These  cells  oriorinally  extended  as  far  as  the  centre  of 
the  door  of  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  where  the  remains 
of  one  has  been  f  )und,  with  a  shelf  on  two  of  its  sides, 
covered  over  with  the  concrete  for  the  podium  of  the 
Temple  of  Romulus.  So  some  of  these  cells  were 
destroyed  when  that  temple  was  erected  in  a.d.  307. 
They  were  probably  the  lock-up  of  the  Triumviri  Cap- 
itales,  whose  office  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  Forum. 
Vitruvius,  V.,  2,  says  the  prison  should  adjoin  the 
Forum  :  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Forum  was  at  this 
east  end. 

Livy  speaking  of  the  fire  of  211  B.C.  says  it  comprised 
the  Lautumiae  and  fish -market  and  the  Regia,  XXVI. , 
27;  and  in  198  he  speaks  of  "the  Triumviri  of  the 
prison  in  the  Lautumiae  keeping  a  stricter  guard  than 
usual,"  XXXII. ,  26  ;  and  in  191  of  43  Aetolian  prisoners 
being  thrown  into  the  Lautumiae,  XXXVII. ,  3,  and  in  184 
he  speaks  of  Cato  buying  two  houses   in   the  Lautumiae 
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and  four  shops,  on  which  site  he  erected  the  Basilica  Porcia, 
XXXIX.,  44.  LatuTijias==latomias,  quarries  at  Syracuse 
which  were  used  as  a  prison.  Festus.  Hence  the  name 
was  applied  to  a  prison  in  Rome,  independent  of  the 
Mamertine,  Varro,  L.  L.  v,  32.  M.  A.  Seneca,  Contr.  IX., 
4,  2i,  mentions  that  Julius  Sabinus  requested  that  he 
might  be  removed  from  the  Career  (Mamertine)  to  the 
Lautumiae.  M.  A.  Seneca  died  about  35  a.d.  and  this 
is  the  last  notice  we  have  of  this  prison. 

The  Lautumiae  was  a  name  given  to  a  district  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Forum,  because  there  was  a  prison  in 
this  vicinity  called  after  the  one  at  Syracuse  which  was 
notorious.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  quarries  here, 
but  if  so  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  construction  of  these  cells  as  they  now  exist  is 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  ;  they  probably 
represent  the  Lautumiae  prison  of  Kome. 

The  Pedestal  of  Domitian's  Horse. 

In  1872  a  pedestal,  with  large  blocks  of  giallo  antico 
marble,  was  found  in  the  Forum,  and  still  exists  there  ;  it 
was  said  to  be  the  pedestal  of  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Domitian.  Now  although  it  was  about  the  position  of 
that  statue,  the  level  and  the  construction  showed  that  it 
was  not  ot  the  time  of  Domitian.  Thirty  years  having 
elapsed,  the  real  pedestal  has  been  uncovered,  which 
Statins  truly  calls  "  moles  ge'mi7iata ,"  exactly  at  the  west 
end  of  the  former  one,  4  feet  below  the  Severian  level  ; 
it  is  39  feet  long  from  east  to  west  and  19  feet  wide 
from  north  to  south,  and  10  feet  down  to  its  foundation 
level.  It  is  composed  of  concrete  made  with  broken  silex 
and  travertine  stones,  and  some  of  the  wood  forming  the 
frame  still  remains  ;  it  is  entirely  void  of  marble.  On 
the  top  of  the  pedestal,  three  blocks  of  travertine  stone 
are  set  in  the  concrete,  5  feet  4  inches  by  5  feet,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  stone  is  cut  out  17  inches  by 
16  inches  and  6  inches  deep,  evidently  where  the  sup- 
ports went  in  for  the  horse's  feet.  The  rear  near  traver- 
tine stone  is  4  feet  in  from  the  west  end  and  north  side  ; 
10  feet  to  the  front  is  another  7  feet  in  from  the  east  end, 
midway  between  these  two  4  feet  3   inches   in  from  the 
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south  side  is  the  third.  In  the  centre  of  the  concrete 
platform  is  a  hole  4  feet  2  inches  deep  and  1  foot  8  inches 
square,  probably  for  the  support  of  the  horse's  belly. 
Tlie  horse  looked  towards  the  east,  and  from  the  size  of 
the  pedestal  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  holes  for  the 
horse's  feet,  it  is  estimated  that  the  statue  of  horse  and 
rider  must  have  reached  a  height  of  a.bout  60  feet.  The 
east  end  of  the  pedestal  blocks  up  one  of  the  under- 
ground galleries  under  the  open  space  of  the  Forum. 

N. 


I   I   I   I   I   I 


TIG.    II.      PEDESTAL    OP    DOMITIAN  S    nOESE, 

A.  Inaugural  pit  or  consecrated  foundation  cavity,  containing 

vases,  etc.,  with  cover  over. 

B.  Support  for  belly  of  horse. 

C.C.C.     Slabs  into  which  the  support  for  horse's  feet  fitted. 


The  horse  and  rider  are  represented  on  a  sistertius  of 
Domitian's  which  was  struck  in  his  tenth  consulship,  that 
is  A.D.  84.  Suetomus  tells  us,  "  The  tablet  also  inscribed 
upon  the  base  of  his  triumphal  statue  was  carried  away 
by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  fell  upon  a  neighbour- 
ing monument."  Dom.  XV.  This  seems  to  have  been 
just  before  his  death,  September  18th,  96,  upon  which 
his  monuments  were  destroyed  by  the  senate.  Suetonius, 
Dom.  XXIII. 

The  importance  of  tliis  pedestal  arises  from  the  j^oem 
of  Statins,  Silv.  L,  1,  in  which  he  describes  its  position 
relative  to  the  surrounding  buildings  in  the  Forum. 
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1.     What  a  gigantic  pedestal  the  colossus  is  placed  upon. 
He  stands  commanding  the  Latin  Forum  l^ 

22 Hence,  opposite,  opens  the  threshold 

Of  him,-  who  tired  of  war,  by  the  duty  of  his  adopted  son,^ 
First  showed  to  our  deified  the  way  to  heaven. 

29.     Beholding,  hut  at  a  pace  on  this  side,  the  Basilica  Julia,^ 
On  that  side  the  sublime  Basilica*  of  the  war-like  Paulus. 
Behind,  he  sees  the  bland  visage  of  his  Father^  and  Concord." 
Besides,  suirounded  with  pure  air,  his  stately  head 
Shines  above  the  temples  and  overlooks  to  see 
AVhether  the  grandly  designed  new  palace  rises  from  the 

flames,** 
Whether  the  silent  watcher  prepares  the  Trojan  fire,^ 
And  Vesta  now  inspects  and  praises  her  ministers. 

66.     He  himself  custodian  of  the  spot  to  whom  the  gulf  is 
hallowed, 
And  guards  the  famous  lake  of  memorable  name.^*^ 

Thus  we  leavn  that  in  front  wes  the  Curtian  lake,  and 
the  Temple  of  the  deified  Julius  Caesar,  his  head  turned 
towards  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  beyond  which  his  palace 
was  bein^  erected  on  the  Palatine  after  the  fire  of  a.d. 
80.  On  his  right  was  the  Basilica  Julia,  on  his  left  that 
of  Pan] us  Aemiiius,  behind  him  the  Temples  of  Concord 
and  Vespasian. 

On  March,  1904,  the  inaugural  pit  or  consecrated 
cavity,  answering  to  our  foundation  stone,  was  found  in 
the  base  of  the  pedestal  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  at  its 
east  front.  It  is  23^  inches  square,  13|-  inches  deep, 
formed  with  travertine  stone,  the  cover  being  four  feet 
square.  Within  the  cavity  were  five  ritual  vases  and  a 
piece  of  gold  quartz.  The  small  piece  of  quartz 
represents  the  handful  of  earth  from  his  mother-country. 
The  Flavii  were  Sabines.  See  Plutarch  in  Pom.  Et  de 
vicino  terra  petita  solo.      Ovid  F.  IV.,  822. 

One  large  bowl  in  beautiful  red  terra-cotta  with  raised 
flutes,  one  mug-shaped  in  yellow  clay  with  red  bands, 
the  other  three  in  black  clay  {biicchero),  one  of  the  latter 

'  Heiiu-ans  tlie  Forum  Romanum.  '  The  Temple  of  Concord. 

-  Tlic  Tt-nipie-tomb  of  Julius  Caesar.  **  His   liend  was   turned   towards  the 

^  Augustus.  Temple  of  Vesta  and  Palatine,  but  it  is 

■*  Jnlia    tecia     can    only    mean    the  impossible  to  see  Domitian's  palace  from 

IJa!<ilica  Julia.  here. 

••   /^ez/'V/ Pffi(/(' is  the  Basilica  Aemilia.  "Legend    says    the    sacred     fire     wa& 

'  Alludes  to  tlie  >tatue  in  ^'espllsinn's  brimght  from  Troy. 

temple.  10  The  Curtian 'lake  wus  just  in  fnmt. 
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a  jar  shaped  vase  with  handles  on  each  side,  another,  a 
patera  or  saucer,  and  the  third  a  capis  for  hbation 
pouring.  Primitive  utensils  were  alw^ays  used  in  these 
ceremonies.  They  were  found  lying  on  their  sides 
evidently  upset  by  the  water  from  the  Tiber  floods 
penetrating  the  cavity.  On  the  20th  of  March  these 
vases  w^ere  removed  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  It  is  a 
great  pity  they  were  not  allowed  to  rest  in  tlieir  cavity, 
a  sight  unique  in  the  history  of  foundations,  instead  of 
being  desecrated  for  a  museum. 

Twenty  courses  of  the  wood  planks  with  vertical 
uprights  which  formed  the  box-casting  for  the  concrete 
base  have  been  uncovered  on  its  south  side.  Five  feet 
below  a  transverse  wall  of  tufa  blocks  has  been  discovered. 

On  the  primitive  level,  twenty  feet  below  the  present 
surface,  two  skeletons  were  found  with  some  broken 
pottery ;  they  lie  with  their  feet  towards  the  w^est ; 
the  northernmost  one  has  a  hole  in  his  skull,  the  southern 
one  has  his  arms  raised  above  his  head,  which  signs 
indicate  a  violent  death. 


ON    THE    CHARACTERISTICS    AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF 
THE    CHURCH    TOWERS    OF    SOMERSET. 
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*^*  This  paper  is  amplified  from  materials  drawn  up  from  one  read 
be/(/re  tlie  Members  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society  at  their  Annual 
Meeting  held  in  July,  1904.     All  rights  of  reproduction  are  reserved. 


SOMERSET    CHURCH    TOWERS. 

{Abstract  of  Paper.) 

I.  General    Inteoduction.  — Somerset     towers    {i.e.,    squai-e    western    towers) 

unrivalled. 

(a)  Relatively  few  of  exceptional  excellence. 

{b)  All  of  one  period,  Perpendicular,  and  mostly  late. 

(c)  Strong  family  likeness  in  the  groups,  with  individual  differences. 

{d)  Causes  :  1  :  good  stone  abundant  in  great  variety. 

2  :  influence  of  Gllastonbury  and  other  abbeys. 

3  :  example  ;   emulation. 

(e)  Why  towers  (for  peals  of  bells  ?)  and  not  chantries  ? 

II.  Characteeistics. 

(a)  J'-laboration  of  parapets. 

{b)  Clustered  pinnacles  :  pilaster-pinnacle  work. 

{c)  >i'iches  and  niche-work. 

{d)  Diagonalism  in  upper  part  of  buttresses,  in  pinnacles  and  in  pinnacle-work. 

(e)  West  doorways  aud  west  windows. 

{f)  Urotesque  animal  figures. 

{g)  External  stair-turrets,  nearly  always  prominent. 

{h)  Window  panelling. 

{i)  Tower  arches. 

III. — Classificatiox. 

(a)  Freeman's :  usually  accepted,  but  unsatisfactory.  His  three  classes 
practically  depend  on  tiie  character  of  the  stair-turrets  and  not  on 
the  chief  features  of  the  towers  themselves. 

{]))  Proposed  classilicatioii  according  to  the  treatment  of  the  belfry  stage. 

1.  Group   A.     Cheddar    Valley   type.     Triple    windows    in    each  face   of 

belfry  stage  aud  not  in  the  stage  below. 
ixa»i^j/f.v  (first-rate)  :  Shepton  Mallet ;  Cheddar  (Ban well)  ;  Winscombe; 
V\  eston  Zoyland  ;  Bruton. — Axbridge  (central),  and  Bleadon. 

2.  Group  IJ.     Taunton  Dean  type.     Double  windows  in  belfry  stage  and 

not  in  the  stage  below . 
iV/w^^/f-v  (lirst-nite)  :  N.Petherton;  Huish  ;   Kingsbury;  Bps.  Lydeard, 
Taunton  St.  James;  He  Abbots,  Staple  Fitzpaine,  Kingston. 
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3.  Ghoup  C.     Bristol  and  Channel  district  tiipe.     Single  belfry  windows 

wholly  contained  in  belfry  stage.  ' 

Examples  :     Dundry  ;     Biickwell  ;     Publow  ;     Portisliead  ;      Wraxall, 
•  Kilmersdon. — Erisliuyton. 

4.  Geoup  D.     Consisting  of  tliree  subdivisions.     Connecting  cliaracteristic  : 

uniformity  of  treatment  above  nave  roof, 
(a)    Wrinc/fon  type:  Only  one— very  tall — stage  above  tlie  body  of   the 
cluirch. 
Examples   (all    first-rate):  Wrington,    Evercreech;  St.  Cutlibert's,  Wells; 
Batcombe. 
(^)    Chewton  Mend/p  type:  double  or  triple  windows  both  in  the  belfry 
stage  and  in  that  below. 
Examples    (all    first-rate)  :     Chewton     Mendip ;     St.    Mary's,    Taunton; 
St.    Jolm's,  Glastonbury ;  Leigh-on-Mendip  (Mells)  ;  and    (central) 
Ilminster. 
(7)   Shepton-Beauchamp   type:  belfry  stage  divided  by  string   from   that 
below,  but  connected  with  it  by  tall  single  windows  partly  in  one 
stage  and  jiartly  in  the  otlier. 
Examples   (none   first-rate)  :    Sliepton-Beaucliamp ;    Hinton    St.    George ; 
Norton-sub-Hamdon:   Curry-Rivel ;  and  (central)  Crewkerne. 

R.  P.  B. 


Introduction. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  England  is  pre- 
eminent for  its  parish  churches  ;  and  of  all  the  counties 
of  England,  Somerset  is  pre-eminent  for  its  church 
towers.  Other  counties  may  claim  superiority  in 
respect  of  the  greater  magnificence  of  their  churches  as 
whole  buildings,  or  in  respect  of  the  greater  excellence 
of  individual  features  of  them ;  but  with  regard  to 
towers,  the  claims  of  Somerset  admit  of  no  rivalry,  and 
its  supremacy  is  acknowledged  to  be  beyond  intelligent 
dispute. 

By  towers  must  be  understood  square,  western  towers, 
designed  to  be  complete  in  themselves,  and  not  sur- 
mounted by  lanterns  or  spires.  For  though  octagonal 
towers  are  so  frequent  in  Somerset  as  to  be  almost  a 
provincialism,  and  though  central  towers  are  far  from 
uncommon,  the  examples  of  both  are  for  the  most  part 
plain  and  insigniticant,  and  they  rarely  exhibit  those 
distinctive  traits  of  design  or  ornament  which  are 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  finest  western  towers ; 
And  the  few  which  carry  spires  are  in  no  way  specially 
remarkable ;  certainly  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  of  some  other  districts,  such  as  North  Northampton- 
shire or  South  Lincolnshire. 

This  pre-eminence  of  the  towers  of  Somerset  rests  on 
the   exceptional   splendour  of  the  relatively  few  which 
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have  won  for  the  county  at  large  its  high  reputation. 
For  only  a  small  proportion  is  of  unusual  excellence  ;  the 
greater  number,  so  far  from  rising  above  the  average  level 
of  merit,  usually  fall  below  that  attained  in  some  other 
parts  of  England — Norfolk,  or  Suffolk,  for  instance,  or 
even  East  Anglia  generally. 

Further,  Somerset  maintains  its  pre-eminence,  despite 
the  fact  that  its  most  magnificent  and  notable  towers 
Avere  all  without  exception  erected  during  one  period, 
the  Perpendicular  era,  and  many  of  them  towards  the 
close  of  it.  As  a  consequence  of  this  fact,  similarity,  it 
not  sameness,  might  be  expected  in  them :  what  we  find, 
however,  with  all  the  strong  family  likenesses  in  the 
different  groups,  is  an  astonishing  variety,  due  not  to 
any  difference  of  style,  but  solely  to  individuality  of 
treatment.  Abundant  evidence  is  shown  of  the  ver- 
satility and  resource  of  the  builders,  all  the  more  striking 
as  being  displayed  at  a  time  when  Gothic  architecture 
was  already  on  the  wane,  and  when  its  decline  had 
actually  begun  elsewhere. 

The  achievement  of  these  masterpieces  was  doubtless 
the  result  of  many  causes  combined.  Excellent  material 
was  ready  to  hand  in  the  fine  building  stone  which  might  be 
quarried  almost  anywhere.  This  is  of  many  kinds,  varying 
greatly  both  in  texture  and  in  colour  ;  a  circumstance 
which  largely  contributes  to  counteract  any  tendency  to 
monotony.  For  example :  there  is  the  dark  toned, 
brownish  oolite  used  at  North  Petherton  (Plate  III) ;  the 
warm  red  sandstone  of  Taunton  Deane ;  the  hard,  grey 
freestone  of  Doulting  and  of  Wedmore ;  the  mellow 
oolite  of  Ham  Hill ;  the  purple  conglomerate  of  Draycott ; 
and  the  blue  lias  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Langport  and 
elsewhere  ;  aW,  except  the  last  named,  which  was  used  for 
walling  only,  and  only  rarely  for  quoins  or  for  moulded  or 
carved  work,  of  good  quality,  readily  cut,  and  durable.' 
In  some  towers  {e.g.  North  Petherton,  Huish  Episcopi 
{Plate  IV),  etc.)  the  contrast  between  the  light  blue 
walling,  and  the  dark  brown,  red,  or  yellow  worked  stone 
is  very  striking — perhaps  more  striking  than  satisfactory. 
Somewhat  similarly  in  Mid-Northamptonshire  alternate 

'  Of.  a    paper   by  B.    E.    Ferrey  ou       Proceedings  of  ihe  Somerset  Archaeo- 
"  The  Somerset  type  of  Church,"  in  the       logical  Society  for  the  year  1883. 
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hands  of  dark  ironstone  and  light  freestone  are  often 
found  in  the  same  Ijuilding. 

Again,  the  example  and  influence,  if  not  the  patronage 
and  assistance,  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  Abbey  of 
Glastonbury,  probably  in  many  cases  acted  as  a  stimulus 
to  building  on  a  grander  scale  and  in  a  more  sumptuous 
tnanner  than  would  otherwise  have  been  attempted. 
The  precedent  set  in  one  church  would  doubtless  be 
followed  in  others ;  and  the  less  important  Abbeys  of 
Cleve,  Hinton,  Muchelney,  and  Woodspring  would 
probably  help  their  dependencies  in  the  same  way  so  far  as 
they  could.  ^ 

Further,  here,  as  elsewhere,  ambition  and  emulation 
must  have  been  powerful  incentives  towards  the  erection 
of  many  of  these  splendid  buildings.  One  village  would 
make  a  grand  effort  to  raise  a  tower  that  should  be  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  all  the  country  side ;  the 
adjoining  village  would  strain  every  nerve  in  a  supreme 
effort  to  beat  the  rival  over  the  way.  Stories  of  clever 
apprentice  and  jealous  master,  frequent  elsewhere,  are 
repeated  here  ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Huish  and  Kingsbury  ; 
stripped  of  the  fabulous,  there  is  probably  a  substratum 
of  truth  in  them,  based  upon  the  keen  competition 
between  two  neighbouring  places  to  have,  at  all  costs, 
the  finer  structure. 

Some  such  causes,  among  others,  were  apparently  at 
work  to  effect  the  contemporary  building — or  rebuilding 
— entirely  from  the  ground,  of  so  many  glorious  towers. 

Why  towei^s  rather  than  other  parts  of  churches  were 
chosen  for  this  extraordinary  display  of  grandeur  in 
scale  and  in  ornamentation,  is  not  at  first  sight  very 
evident.  For  special  fervour  of  piety  and  special  out- 
bursts of  liberality  a  century  or  so  earlier  would  most 
likely  have  found  vent  in  enlarging  or  beautifying  the 
choirs  or  chancels  (which  are  often  comparatively  small 
and  poor  in  even  the  finest  Somerset  churches)  or  in 
erecting  chantry  chapels  and  endowing  priests  to  sing  in 
them.  But  the  great  movement  which  was  destined 
ere  long  to  arrest  all  church  building  in  England  was 
already,  perhaps,  foreshadowed,  if  it  was  not  actually  being 

^  All  the  finest  Somerset  Towers  ways,  wliich  often  mark  connection  with 
(except  Batlieaston)  have  western  door-       some  religious  house. 
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felt :  and  it  has  been  suggested'  that  a  prudent  generosity 
rather  exercised  itself  in  rearing  splendid  monuments  of 
taste  and  skill  Avhich  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  all 
time  the  pride  of  the  county,  than  in  founding  chantries 
and  endowing  altars  for  rites  which  were  even  then 
beginning  to  lose  their  paramount  importance,  and  which 
were  doomed  to  an  eventually  certain,  and  probably  long 
foreseen,  abolition.  But  another,  and  very  practical, 
motive  for  the  erection  of  large  towers  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  in 
the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  peals  of  bells 
were  beginning  commonly  to  come  into  vogue. 
Previously,  most  village  churches  had  two  or  three 
small  and  light  service  bells,  rung  separately,  not 
together;  and  for  these,  in  many  cases,  bell-cots  would 
have  been  sufficient.  But  with  the  introduction  of 
"tuneable  peals"  of  heavy  bells  for  musical  change 
ringing  or  chiming,  ampler  accommodation  would  be 
needed ;  and  towers  would  naturally  be  erected  to  meet 
the  want. 

Special  Characteristics. 
I.  Elaboration  of  Parapets. 

The  parapet  in  Somerset  is  not  merely  a  wall  erected 
to  protect  a  pathway  along  a  roof,  and  finished  (as  usual 
elsewhere)  either  with  a  plainly  moulded  coping,  or  with 
battlements,  originally  designed  for  defence,  and  after- 
wards retained  for  aesthetic  reasons ;  but  it  assumes  a 
definite  and  important  place  of  its  own  in  the  scheme  of 
decoration,  and  is  often  the  most  highly  ornate  part  of  the 
whole  tower.  In  the  finest  examples  it  is  usually  pierced 
witli  geometrical  and  other  patterns,  and  exhibits  an 
exquisite  combination  of  richness  and  elegance.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  many  highly  elaborate 
parapets  have  but  slight  connection  with  the  magnificent 
towers  which  they  crown;  and,  fine  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  they  often  appear  as  independent  or  even 
incongruous   superstructures.       In  some    cases    they   do 

'  Cf.  a  paper  by  F.  Warre,  "  On  1  he        Somerset     Archaeolor/ical    Society    for 
Perpendicular    Towers    of     Somerset,"       1852. 
printed    in    the     Proceedings     of    the 
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not  fit,  but  are  obviously  too  large  for  the  belfry  storeys 
on  which  they  stand  ;  in  others,  the  merlons  of  their 
battlements  are  confused  with  the  corner  or  central 
pinnacles  ;  in  others,  again,  the  latter  project  at  the 
extreme  angles,  standing  upon  nothing,  instead  of  forming 
the  natural  termination  of  buttresses  below  them.  The 
excessive  lieight  and  strongly  emphasised  verticality  of 
some  parapets  (such  as  those  of  the  towers  of  Dundry 
(Plate  VI)  and  S.  Mary's,  Taunton) form  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  equally  emphasised  horizontal  stringcourses  or 
panelled  bands  which  divide  the  stages  of  the  towers 
themselves.  They  form,  too,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
marked  horizontality  of  other  parapets  (such  as  those  of 
the  towers  of  Yeovil  and  Wedmore)  unrelieved  by  any 
vertical  outlines,  and  even  devoid  of  corner  pinnacles. 

II.     Pinnacles. 

Pinnacles  are  naturally  connected  with  parapets  ;  and 
apart  from  the  ease  with  which  they  lend  themselves  to 
independent  ornamental  treatment  such  as  panelling, 
carving,  and  crocket-work  in  almost  infinite  variety, 
their  chief  function  is  to  give  the  appearance  of 
lightness,  and  to  break  up  the  horizontal  lines  which 
would  otherwise  be  too  pronounced  in  the  parapets  of 
square  towers.  A  local  (and  very  beautiful)  peculiarity 
is  their  employment  at  the  corners  in  clusters,  usually 
four  smaller  pinnaclets,  in  some  cases  attached,  in  others 
detached,  being  grouped  round  a  larger  central  pinnacle 
rising  high  above  them.  Less  commendable  are  the 
pinnaclets  supported  on  brackets  thrown  outward  from 
the  angles  from  some  parapet  cornices,  and  connected  by 
small  flying  buttresses  to  the  sides  of  corner  pinnacles. 
They  have  an  air  of  perilous  insecurity,  and  they  unduly 
extend  the  apparent  width  of  the  parapet. 

As  well  as  pinnacles  proper,  i.e.,  complete,  detached 
pinnacles,  attached  half- pinnacles  (usually  set  diagonally) 
are  much  employed  in  many  different  positions.  This 
pilaster- pinnacle  work,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  some- 
times found  in  other  localities,  but  there  it  is  usually 
confined  to  the  sides  of  doorways  and  tomb-recesses.  In 
Somerset  it  is  largely  employed   to  decorate  the  upper 
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stages  of  buttresses,  and  to  relieve  plain  wall  surfaces  ; 
and  its  bold  projections  are  the  more  valuable  as  much  of 
the  panelled  ornament  is  shallow  work,  and  has  a  some- 
what flat  appearance. 

III.     Niche-  Work. 

Elaborate  towers  in  other  districts  are  often  ornamented 
with  canopied  niches ;  but  nowhere  is  this  mode  of 
decoration  so  frequent  and  so  abundant  as  in  Somerset. 
In  Somerset  towers  the  niches  often  have  miniature 
groined  roofs  ;  and  the  canopies,  which  have  pinnaclets 
at  the  sides,  are  crocketed  and  terminate  in  boldly  carved 
finials.  The  bases  are  generally  supported  by  projectinof 
brackets  with  characteristic  foliage  cut  in  low  relief,, 
sometimes  by  angel  figures  w^ith  outspread  M^ngs,  and 
the  brackets  are  frequently  borne  by  semi-shafts — or 
pilaster-pinnacle  work — carried  up  from  the  stringcourse 
next  below.  These  niches  are  to  be  found  on  all  faces  of 
towers  and  in  all  stages  (except  the  belfries) ;  occasionally, 
even  in  parapets,  where  they  occupy  the  place  of  a 
central  merlon  or  pinnacle.      As  for  instance,  at — 

Wraxall, 

Tickenham, 

W.  Pennard, 

Brislington. 
The  statues  which  once  filled  them  have  generally,  in 
Somerset  as  elsewhere,  been  destroyed  ;  but  in  this  county 
a  comparatively  large  number  have  escaped  destruction 
or  serious  mutilation  ;  at  He  Abbots,  for  instance,  and  at 
Kingsbury  Episcopi,  nearly  all  remain  intact. 

IV.     External  staw-turrets. 

These  are  almost  universal  in  Somerset.  In  other  fine 
architectural  provinces,  such  as  East  Anglia,  or  South 
Lincolnshire  and  North  Northamptonshire,  tower  stair- 
cases are  arranged  not  to  be  visible  from  outside,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  general  symmetry 
of  the  tower ;  they  are  placed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  at  one  corner,  the  angle  of  which  is  filled  with 
masonry  internally  to  afford  room  for  the  winding 
stairs.     But  in   Somerset  they  are  deliberately  planned 
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to  be  plainly  visible  on  the  outside  ;  and  they  are  made 
a  prominent — in  some  districts  the  prominent — feature  of 
the  general  design.  They  are  usually  placed  at,  or  near 
a  corner — in  most  cases  the  north-east ;  occasionally,  as 
at  Wellington,  one  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  a 
tower.  In  shape  most  are  octagonal,  or  semi-octagonal ; 
but  often  the  lowest  or  two  lowest  stages  of  them  are 
rectangular.  Some,  e.g.,  are  hexagonal — 
Hutton, 

Shepton  Beauchamp. 
One  or  two  are  irregular  polygons — 

II minster  (Plate  IX), 
Weare. 
The  large  majority  are  of  bold  projection,  and  rise  high 
above  the  tower  parapet.     Some  are  finished  with  parapets 
of  their  own  (usually  embattled)  ;  others  with  spirelets, 
which   in  the  richer  and  more  important  examples  are 
ribbed  and    crocketed    with    handsome    finials,   and    are 
flanked  by  pinnaclets  rising  from  each  angle.      In  a  few 
instances  only   they   are    jDartly   hidden   between    pairs 
of  angle  buttresses,  and  such  die  away  into  the  tower  and 
become  internal  in  the  upper  stages  ;  for  instance — 
Wrington  (Plate  VII), 
Evercreech  (Plate  VIII), 
Lympsham, 
Wells. 
In  two  instances  of  important  towers  there  is  no  visible 
external    turret    or    thickening:    of    the    wall    for    the 
staircase — 

Leigh, 
Mells ; 
while  in  one  (happily,   only  one)   case  (at  Yatton)  the 
turret  is  thrust  away  at  arm's  length,   so  to  speak,  by 
being  placed    outside    a    diagonal   corner    buttress,    and 
thus  emphasised  with  a  vengeance  ! 

We  may  observe  that  stair-turrets  in  other  parts  of 
churches  are  often  made  prominent  features  of  them  in 
Somerset.      Thus  there  are  fine  rood-turrets  at — 
Banwell, 

Winscombe  (Plate  II), 
Burrington,  etc. ; 

I  2 
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and  similar  stair-turrets  are  used  with  equally  good  effect, 
to  afford  access  to  roofs,  as  at — 

Yatton, 

Crewkerne,  etc. 
The  relative  gain  or  loss,  artistically,  resulting  from  an 
internal  and  concealed,  or  an  external  and  obtruded, 
tower  staircase,  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  of  individual 
opinion ;  but  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  is  the 
smaller,  plainer  "  merely  picturesque  towers  of  no  great 
architectural  pretensions  "^  that  gain  most  from  a  well- 
developed  and  ornate  turret  as  their  prominent  feature  ; 
especially  if  it  rise  at  one  angle,  there  being  single 
diagonal  buttresses  at  the  other  three,  as  is  usual  in 
the  less  important  examples.  For  this  reason,  doubtless, 
Brislington  has  been  pronounced  "  a  very  gorgeous  tower  " 
(Parker,  Introduction),  and  "  a  rich  Somersetshire 
tower"  (Parker,  Glossary).  Its  rather  fine  parapet 
and  very  fine  turret  spirelet  form  an  elegant  and  even 
striking  finish  to  a  plain  little  tower  of  quite  ordinary 
merit."  Similarly  Dundry,  though  in  all  respects  a 
grander  structure,  depends  upon  its  elaborate  crown  for 
its  fame.  Great  skill  has  been  shown  in  many  of  the 
finest  towers  by  the  turret  being  so  arranged  as  only  to 
modify,  and  not  spoil,  the  designs  on  the  side  where  it  is 
placed.  The  north  faces  of  the  following  towers  are  cases 
in  point — 

Shepton  Mallet  (Plate  I), 

Cranmore, 

Brut  on, 

Winscombe, 

Bishop's  Lydeard, 

S.  Mary's,  Taunton. 
The  belfry  windows  are  in  some  instances  narrower,  in 
others  fewer,  than  on  the  other  faces  ;  but  they  are  not 
thrown  out  of  centre,  nor  is  there  any  marked  or  un- 
pleasant want  of  symmetry.  At  Axbridge  alone,  the 
corner  stair  turret  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  design 
of  the  belfry  windows  on  the  sides  adjacent  to  it. 

In  octagonal  towers,  on  the  other  hand,  external  stair- 
tuiTets  seem  obviously  misplaced.     Not  only  are  there  no 

'  Of.  E.  A.  Freeman,  -Sow.  Archaeol.  -  Chew    Stoke   and     Batheaston    are 

Soe.  Proceedings,  1851.  fiuer  examples. 


To/a-v   iM'.i'  in 
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buttresses  at  the  an2;les  of  such  a  tower  large  enough  to 
mask  or  to  balance  the  turret,  but  it  necessarily  interferes 
much  more  noticeably  with  the  general  outhne  (as  for 
example,  at  Somerton). 

V.  Diagonalism. 

In  all  counties  the  larger  and  more  important  towers 
have  as  a  rule  buttresses  set  in  pairs  at  right  angles  near 
their  corners  ;  and  the  smaller  and  less  important  ones  (if 
built  during  or  after  the  fourteenth  century)  have  single 
buttresses  at  each  angle  set  diagonally.  But  whether 
double  or  single,  buttresses  elsewhere  usually  keejD  the 
same  relative  inclination  in  all  their  stages,  and  their  sides 
from  bottom  to  top  form  an  angle  of  90  or  of  135  degrees 
respectively  with  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  tower.  They 
are  sometimes  finished  with  gublets,  but  far  more 
commonly  with  plain  weather-slopes  which  die  away 
into  the  walls  of  the  tower  somewhere  in  the  belfry  stage. 

But  in  the  finer  Somerset  towers  buttresses  are  not 
finished  in  either  of  these  ways.  At  the  base  of  the  belfry 
stage,  if  not  below  it,  they  pass  either  into  flat  pilaster- 
strips  usually  ornamented  with  pinnacle- shafts,  set 
diagonally  attached  to  their  faces,  or  into  thin  slips  of 
walling  set  diagonally  at  the  angles,  of  greater  or  less 
projection  according  as  the  belfry  stage  is  more  or  less 
set  back  from  the  stage  below  it,  also  faced  with,  or 
surmounted  by,  pinnacle  shafts.  The  crocketed  pinna- 
cle ts  which  rise  from  the  shafts  are  usually  free  and 
terminate  below  the  parapet  cornice. 

The  thin  slips  of  walling  above  mentioned  are  an 
especial  Somerset  peculiarity.  Their  purpose  is  twofold  : 
utilitarian,  in  holding  the  shafts  securely  in  position  ; 
and  artistic,  in  preventing  daylight  from  appearing  too 
low  down  between  the  shafts  and  the  tower  walls.  The 
former  object  is  sometimes  attained  when  the  latter  is 
not  desired  by  little  flying  arches  connecting  the  pinnacle- 
shafts  with  the  tower  instead  of  by  the  wall  slips.  All 
this  diagonal  setting  ot"  pilaster-strips,  pinnacle-shafts 
and  pinnacles,  not  only  above  buttresses,  but  also  generally 
on  the  faces  of  towers,  is  a  notable  and  strongl}^  marked 
local  characteristic. 
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The  same  principle  of  diagonalism  is  sometimes  carried 
out  still  higher  up  with  consummate  skill  and  with 
admirable  effect.  The  pinnacle-shafts  that  crown  the 
corner  buttresses  pass  through  the  parapet  and  terminate 
in  free  pinuaclets  at  the  angles  of  the  square  corner 
pinnacles,  which  are  set  on  diagonally.  Excellent 
examples  may  be  seen  at — 

Backwell, 

Portishead, 

Evercreech, 

Wrino^ton  : 
but  perhaps  the  most  instructive  instance  is  Evercreech 
(Plate  VIII),  where  the  general  design  is  almost  a 
repetition  of  that  of  Wrington  (Plate  VII),  but  where 
the  details  are  marvellously  softened  and  refined  by  the 
diagonal  treatment  of  them. 

In  this  connection  we  may  observe  that  occasionally 
(as,  for  example,  at  Long  Sutton)  medial  pinnacle-shafts 
are  carried  through  an  embattled  parapet,  the  pinnaclets 
appearing  above  the  merlons.  Tlie  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  confused  and  unsatisfactory. 


VI,      Grotesque  animal  figures. 

These  forms  of  ornament,  common  in  rich  Perpendicular 
work  everywhere,  are  especially  common  in  Somerset  : 
not  only  here  and  there  as  gargoyles,  but  in  profusion  as 
decorative  breaks  in  the  horizontal  lines  of  parapet 
cornices,  particularly  at  angles.  Occasionally  they  are 
used  to  decorate  stringcourses  in  the  same  w^ay.^  Many 
of  the  forms  are  lifelike,  and  portray  animals  in 
varied  attitudes  of  sprightly  playfulness,  as  for  example 
at — 

Kilmersdon, 

Evercreech, 

Staple-Fitzpaine  (Plate  V) ; 
others  are  weird,  hideous  and  repulsive  monsters,  of  which 
perhaps    the    most    frightful    are    to    be    seen    at  South 
Petherton. 


'  Sometime?  anj^el-heads  supported  by  outspread   wings  are  similarly  used  :  as, 
for  example,  at  Cliewton  Meiidip. 
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VII.     Panelling  inform  of  Windows. 

Perhaps  the  chief  distinguishino;"  feature  of  the  Somerset 
towers  as   contrasted    with  those    of  other   districts   is 
the  "  paiieUing  in  form  of  windows,"  as  Freeman  calls  it, 
which  is  well-nigh  universal.     This  localism  is  the  more 
noteworthy,    as    panelling    in    the   usual    Perpendicular 
manner,  i.e.  the  covering  of  the  whole  of  flat  s\ir faces 
with  panel-work  (as,  for  example,  in  the  towers  of  Glou- 
cester Cathedral  and  Evesham)  is  hardly  ever  to  be  seen 
externally,^    though    common    enough    inside   churches, 
especially  in  the  soffits  of  tower  arches.     In  some  examples 
these  so-called  windows  are  entirely  blind,  and  are  fitted 
with  solid  stonework,  but  oftener,  especially  in  the  higher 
stages,  they  are  ornamented  with  geometrical  designs  in 
pierced  stonework  of  great  elegance.     The  belfry  windows 
are  naturally,  as  a  rule,  the  most  open,  but  even  they 
are  very  seldom  entirely  so ;  generally  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  filled  with  similar  pierced  stonework,  and  they 
are    very   rarely    fitted    with    the    louvre-boards    usual 
elsewhere. 


VIII.      West  Doorivays  and  West  Windows. 

The  west  face  of  a  western  tower  is  naturally  the  most 
important.  It  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  is  often  built  of 
better  stone  and  with  better  masonry  than  the  other 
sides.  In  Somerset  all  the  finer  towers  have  western 
doorways,  which  as  a  rule  are  comparatively  insignificant, 
on  account  of  the  large  size  and  low  position  of  the  west 
windows.  The  sills  of  these  often  join  the  labels  over 
the  doors ;  and  in  some  cases,  e.g.  Brislington  and  Mells, 
they  are  actually  below  the  apex  of  the  doorway  arch  : 
for  the  function  of  the  west  window  in  most  cases  is  not 
merely,  as  usual  elsewhere,  to  light  the  tower,  but  also 
the  nave.  For,  strangely  enough,  that  peculiarly 
Perpendicular  feature,  the  clerestory,  is  comparatively 
uncommon   in    the    largely  Perpendicular — or  Perpendi- 

^  Tlie   upper   part   of   tlie  belfry  at   North   Petherton    is  a   very  rare    one,  if 
not  unique. 
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cularised — churches  of  Somerset.  Where  there  is  no 
western  tower,  and  in  consequence  the  whole  of  the  west 
gable  of  the  nave  is  available  for  the  doorway  and  the 
window,  as  at  Yatton  and  Crewkerne,  the  doorway 
assumes  a  more  prominent  position  and  a  more  dignified 
character. 

IX.     Toirer  Arches. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  in  spite  of  the  general 
resemblance  to  one  another  of  members  of  the  same 
group,  the  individual  towers  in  each  group  exhibit  great 
variety.  In  one  feature,  however,  this  is  not  so.  All 
the  tower  arches  belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  kinds, 
and  the  details  of  each  kind  are  singularly  uniform. 
Therefore,  though  they  cannot  strictly  be  called 
monotonous,  since  there  are  two  quite  distinct  types 
equally  common,  they  are  certainly  ditonous,  if  one  may 
coin  the  word,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  comparatively 
uninteresting.  All  the  arches  are  either  moulded  or 
panelled.  The  moulded  arches  have  almost  invariably 
a  casement  hollow  between  two  wave-mouldings.  The 
panelled  arches  have  little  or  no  chamfer-plane,  the 
angles  being  occupied  by  a  roll  or  bowtel  forming  an 
attached  angle-shaft  (with  or  without  a  miniature  cap 
and  base) ;  and  in  the  soffit-plane  are  two  rows  of  sunk 
panels  of  which  there  are  usually  two  tiers  in  the  jambs, 
and  two  above  in  the  archivolt.  ISi  early  all  these 
tower  arches  are  continuous.  The  entire  absence  of 
hoodmoulds  over  them,  as  Avell  as  other  Perpendicular 
arches  in  Somerset,  is  a  characteristic  localism. 


X.     Dote. 

As  has  been  remarked  before,  the  range  of  date  in 
the  finest  Somerset  towers  is  coextensive  with  the  Per- 
pendicular era  of  English  architecture — i.e.  the  whole 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth.  Some  few  may  have  been  begun  a  little 
earlier  ;  some  doubtless  were  not  finished  till  later  ;  but 
the  large  majority  were  built  within  those  limits  of  time. 
As  usual   there   are  very  few  records  of  their  building. 


ri.ATK  n. 


To  fni:    iHOV  119. 


WINSCOMBE. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  towers  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
Bath  Abbey,  and  Dunster  conventual  church  (with  none 
of  which  we  are  here  immediately  concerned)  only  two,  so 
far  as  we  know,  Glastonbury  S.  John  and  Winscombe, 
have  had  dates  assigned  to  them  on  documentary  evidence. 
Glastonbury  is  stated  to  have  been  built  b}''  Abbot  John 
Selwood  in  1485  ;  and  though  it  has  a  later  appearance, 
there  is  nothing  in  its  architectural  character  inconsistent 
with  such  a  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  Winscombe  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Bishop  Ralph  de  Salopia,  who  died  in  1362  ;  but 
his  building  cannot  be  that  which  remains  to-day,  unless 
we  are  to  reject  all  the  ordinary  criteria  on  which  we  rely 
to  determine  date.  The  writer  of  Murray's  Handbook  to 
Somerset  says  :  (p.  475)  "  It  must  rank  among  the  earliest 
triumphs  of  the  new  Perpendicular  style  "  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  either  in  the  general  appearance  or  in  the  details 
of  this  tower  to  differentiate  it  from  many  others  of  its 
type,  or  to  warrant  belief  in  any  such  precocity.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  the  fully  developed  Perpendicular  at 
Winscombe  is  earlier  than  the  transitional  and  tentative 
forms  at  Edington,  where  Decorated  influence  is  still 
very  prominent ;  and  we  know  that  Edington  church 
was  begun  as  late  as  1332,  and  that  it  was  not  dedicated 
till  1361.^  Far  more  probably  Winscombe  church  was 
completed  in  1461,  a  date  which  remains  on  a  piece  of 
painted  glass  in  the  chancel  (as  mentioned  by  Rickman, 
6th  Edition,  p.  412),  and  which  might  well  be  assigned 
to  it  on  the  evidence  of  its  architectural  style. 

Classification. 

In  a  paper  "  On  the  Perpendicular  of  Somerset," 
read  before  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society  in  1851, 
Professor  E.  A.  Freeman  proposed  a  classification  of  the 
Church  towers  of  the  county  ;  and  he  read  a  second 
paper  on  the  same  subject  before  the  same  Society  in  the 
following  year.  On  the  latter  occasion,  while  adducing 
further  instances  and  supplementing  his  former  remarks, 

'  See  lUckman,  6tli  Ed.,  p.  337,  pendieular,  but — "of  tliis  transition." 
"where  Edington  is  called  "  one  of  the  i.e.  that  from  Decorated  lo  i:'crpen- 
earliest  dated  examples  " — not  of   Per-       dicular. 
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he  observed  that  he  had  seen  nothing  fresh  in  the  interval 
to  lead  him  to  modify  materially  his  former  views.  His 
classification  M^as  received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  an 
eminent  architectural  authority,  and  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  PerjDendicular  Gothic  in  general  and  Somerset 
examples  of  it  in  particular.  It  met  with  general 
acceptance,  and  when  Somerset  towers  are  mentioned^ 
they  are  usually  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
three  heads  under  which  Freeman  grouped  them.  As 
his  papers  were  not  separately  reprinted,  and  as  the 
Volumes  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  which  contain 
them  are  now  scarce  and  not  readily  accessible,  in 
considering  and  criticizing  his  classification,  it  will  be 
more  serviceable  to  quote  extracts  than  merely  to  give 
references.  We  must  at  the  outset  state  our  conviction 
that  it  was  started  on  a  false  basis ;  that  it  is  at  once 
unsatisfactory,  and  incomplete ;  and  that,  if  followed,  it 
must  lead  to  confusion.  This  criticism  will  be  regarded 
as  less  presumptuous  if  it  can  be  vindicated  on  Freeman's 
own  showing,  as  we  think  it  can. 

He  divides  the  more  important  towers  into  three 
main  classes. 

I.  The  Taunton  Type. 

In  this  "  the  height  above  the  church  is  divided  into 
numerous  stages,  and  a  staircase  turret  at  one  corner, 
most  usually  the  north-east,  is  combined  with  double 
buttresses  at  all  the  four  corners,  wdiile  all  the  pinnacles 
are  of  equal  height." 

II.  The  Bristol  Type. 

Where  "  the  turret  is  brought  into  prominence, 
crowned  with  a  single  large  pinnacle  rising  above  the 
rest." 

III.      The  Wrington  Type. 

In  tiiis  "  the  staircase-turret,  as  an  important  aesthetic 
feature,  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  being  only  carried  up 

'  e.f/.     by  J.     L.     W.   Pa^e   in    The       Spire-i,   by     tlie     writer    of    Murray's 
Church  Towers  of  Somerset  (Frost  aiul       Handbook  to  Somerset,  etc. 
Keed)    by    C.    Wiekes   in    Towers   and 
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a  little  way  above  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  then 
finished  off  under  the  belfry  stage.  The  whole  portion 
of  the  tower  above  the  church  is  thrown  into  one  vast 
stage,  panelled  with  two  enormously  lofty  windows.  ,  .  . 
.  .  ,  This  stage  is  recessed  between  two  fiat  square 
turrets,  or  large  pilasters,  against  which  the  buttresses 
are  finished  with  their  pinnacles  just  below  the  parapet. 
The  pilasters  are  carried  up  and  crowned  with  spires, 
forming  four  magnificent  pinnacles  to  the  whole  tower, 
and  rising  as  the  natural  finish  of  the  pinnacles  below. 
This  glorious  idea,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking 
among  the  very  highest  achievements  of  architectural 
genius,  I  have  as  yet  seen  completely  realized  in  two 
cases  only,  Wrington  (Plate  VII),  and  St.  Cuthbert's  at 
Wells." 

Now,  as  Freeman's  last  and  most  highly  esteemed 
class  consists  of  only  two  examples  (though  we  may 
furnish  him  with  two  more,  for  Evercreech,  which 
apparently  he  did  not  then  know,  should  obviously  be 
included  ;  and  if  the  7iurroher  of  the  belfry  windows  be 
considered  as  immaterial  to  the  classification,  Batcombe 
also),  all  the  rest  of  the  tiner  towers  must  belong  to  either 
his  first  or  his  second  class.  And  of  them  he  says, 
"  these  two  classes  naturally  run  very  much  into  one 
another,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  degree  of 
prominence  given  to  a  feature  which  exists  in  both  cases. 
I  should  consider  tiiose  only  to  be  pure  examples  of  the 
second  {i.e.  the  Bristol  type)  in  which  buttresses  are 
entirely  absent  from  the  corner  occupied  by  the  staircase 
turret,  so  as  to  give  the  latter  its  full  importance.  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that  we  meet  with  an  intermediate  class 
in  which  the  turret  stands  out  much  more  boldly  than  in 
the  first  class,  but  still  has  not  entirely  dispensed  with 
the  buttresses  at  that  angle." 

That  is  to  say,  the  towers  are  only  distinguishable  by 
the  arrangement  and  finish  of  a  feature,  and  that  a 
merely  subordinate  one,  common  to  them  all,  namely 
their  staircase  turrets  !  And  even  so,  there  remains  the 
"  intermediate  class"  falling  under  neither  category  ! 

Again  ;  in  speaking  of  Ilminster  (Plate  IX),  Freeman 
remarks  :    "the  single   angle   turret  breaks  in  upon  the 
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reg-iilaritv  of  the  design  more  than  is  desirable  in  an 
erection  of  such  great  architectural  splendour  ; "  and  in 
speaking  of  Portishead  and  Dundry,  "  when  such  a 
(staircase)  turret  is  introduced,  its  predominance  over  the 
other  pinnacles  should  be  greater  than  it  is  in  this  case. 
My  own  view  is  very  decidedly  that  this  form"  {i.e.  the 
predominant  staircase  turret  crowned  with  a  lofty  spirelet) 
"  is  only  adapted  to  an  inferior  class  of  towers — those  of 
the  merely  picturesque  kind ;  and  that  in  structures  of 
the  real  architectural  magnificence  of  Wrington  and 
Glastonbury  their  designers  judged  right  in  making  all 
their  pinnacles  on  a  level." 

With  all  of  this  we  may  entirely  agree,  but  in  an 
attempt  to  classify  the  finer  towers,  why  make  their 
class  depend  on  the  treatment  of  an  adjunct  which  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  one  by  which  in  many 
cases — to  quote  Freeman  once  more — "  the  uniformity  of 
the  structure  is  destroyed  without  any  proportionate 
gain  in  picturesque  efi*ect  "  ? 

Confusion  naturally  arises  from  a  system  which  would 
create  arbitrary  distinctions  between  towers  almost 
identical  in  design.  The  family  likeness  among  those 
belonging  to  the  same  groups  in  Somerset  is  so  strong 
that  it  is  often  difiicult  in  passing  from  one  example  to 
another  to  remember  the  points  of  difierence.  For 
instance,  if  after  examining  Cheddar  we  go  on  to 
Axbridge  close  by,  we  find  a  (central)  tower  very  similar 
in  design  to  the  (western)  one  we  have  left.  No  one, 
unless  resolved  to  apply  a  predetermined  method  of 
classification,  could  regard  them  as  being  of  different 
types.  In  details  as  well  as  in  genend  appearance  the 
resemblance  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  but  Cheddar  has  a 
staircase-turret  combined  with  buttresses,  therefore  it 
belongs  to  the  Taunton  class  :  while  Axbridge  has  a 
turret  standing  free,  with  no  buttresses  at  that  angle  ; 
therefore  it  belongs  to  the  Bristol  class  !  Several  other 
pairs  of  towers  might  be  instanced  which  in  spite  of  their 
clearly  similar  design  and  features  would  have  to  be 
se})arated  according  to  Freeman's  canon. 

Doubtless,  no  classification  could  be  proposed  both 
simple  and  perfect ;  none,  that  is,  which  would  at  once 
enable  us  infallibly  to  assign  to  one  or  other  of  a  few 
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main  types  all  the  towers  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
In  any  system  some  would,  assert  their  individuality  and 
independence  of  system,  and  would  elude  all  efforts  to 
arrange  them.  But  all  noble,  well-planned  towers  have 
a  definite  physiognomy  of  their  own';  and  in  any  attempt 
to  group  them,  they  can  only  be  satisfactorily  classed 
and  distinguished,  not  by  mere  peculiarities  in  such 
accidental  appendages  as  external  stair-turrets,  but  by 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  towers  themselves. 

Now  on  first  sight  of  a  fine  tower,  after  a  preliminary 
glance  at  the  whole  in  order  to  gain  a  general  imjDression 
of  its  scale  and  proportions,  our  eyes  naturally  rest  on  the 
most  important  and  distinctive  part  of  it — the  belfry 
stage,  for  there  the  ornamentation  is  the  most  lavish,  and 
there  the  windows,  which  give  the  tower  its  chief 
expression,  are  usually  larger  if  not  also  more  numerous 
than  those  in  the  lower  storeys.  The  belfry  stage  is  in 
fact  to  the  rest  of  a  church  tower  what  the  face  is  to 
the  rest  of  the  human  body ;  to  it  we  instinctively  look 
for  the  peculiar  features  which  determine  its  character, 
and  mark  its  likeness  or  unlikeness  to  other  members 
of  the  same  family. 

Accordingly,  the  classification  which  we  propose  to 
adopt  is  based  upon  the  treatment  of  the  belfry  storey 
and  particularly  upon  the  number  of  its  windows.  The 
term  windows  in  this  connection  must  be  understood  to 
include  dummy  or  blind  windows,  filled  with  solid  stone 
panelling,  as  well  as  open  windows  and  such  as  are  filled 
with  pierced  stonework. 

We  shall  divide  the  towers  into  four  groups  : — 

Group  A. — Characterised  by  three  windows  abreast 
in  the  belfry  stage,  and  not  in  the  stage  below  : 

Group  B, — Characterised  by  two  windows  abreast 
in  the  belfry  stage,  and  not  in  the  stage  below : 

Group  C. — Characterised  by  single  belfry  windows 
in  each  face,  wholly  contained  in  the  belfry 
stage  : 

Group  D. — Characterised  by  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment above  the  roof  of  the  nave. 

Further  details  will  be  given  in  the  fuller  descriptions 
which  follow  of  each  of  the  separate  groups. 
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The  a  Group,  or  Cheddar  Valley  type. 

Unnoticed  by  Freeman  as  a  separate  class,  this  is 
peril  aps  the  most  characteristic  and  distinctive  of  all. 
It  includes  many  first-rate,  and  many  second-rate 
towers,  differing  from  one  another  in  size  and  richness 
rather  than  in  character  or  design,  and  all  bearing  a 
strong  general  resemblance  to  the  other  members  of  the 
same  group.  The  peculiar  feature  is  a  belfry  storey  with 
triple  windows,  the  central  one  usually  open,  and  the 
side  ones  either  filled  with  solid  stone  panelling,  or  (more 
rarely)  with  pierced  stonework.  The  storey  below  (in 
4-stao-e  toMers)  has  one  similar  window,  generally  with 
a  niche  on  either  side  of  it  in  the  richer  examples. 
The  storey  next  above  the  nave  roof  has  either  a  window 
or  a  niche  for  a  Bgure,  but  not  both  (except  at  Weston 
Zoyland).  The  parapet  is  usually  pierced  with  geo- 
metrical patterns,  and  (except  at  Bruton  and  Long 
Sutton)  has  a  horizontal,  not  embattled  top.  The  corner 
pinnacles  are  single  and  slender,  and  intermediate 
pinnacles,  though  occasionally  occurring,  are  infrequent. 
The  buttresses  are  characteristic  :  they  are  very  narrow, 
of  small  projection,  and  (with  the  single  exception  of 
Bleadon)  set  in  pairs  close  to  the  angles,  being  in  most 
cases  so  attenuated  as  to  give  the  impression  of  being 
intended  as  merely  decorative  features  rather  than  as 
strengthening  supports. 

Examples  of  this  group  are  spread  over  a  fairly  wide 
area  :  but  the  home  of  it  is  the  Cheddar  Valley,  where 
the  type  prevails.  The  prototype  appears  to  be  the 
tower  of  Shepton  Mallet  (Plate  I)/  built  apparently  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  intended  to  carrv  a 
spire,  of  which  only  a  few  feet  were  ever  completed.  In 
consequence,  no  doubt,  of  this  intention,  the  belfry  stage 
is  well  set  back,  and  the  buttresses  are  substantial  and 
of  considerable  projection,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea 
of  spire-growth  from  the  ground  upward.  The  only 
other  tower  that  preserves  these  early  characteristics 
(though  there  are  no  signs  visible  of  an  intended  spire) 
is   the    very   similar    but    much    smaller   one    of    West 

'  See  a  paper  by  Dr.    F.  J.  Allen,  A  Study  of   Church   Towers,  with  especial 
reference  to  those  of  Somerset,  p.  5. 
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Cranmore  close  by.  The  rest  of  the  group,  built  later, 
after  spires  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  while  retaining  the 
other  main  features  of  the  original,  are  hardly  recessed 
at  all  at  the  belfry  storey  ;  and  their  buttresses  are  so 
attenuated  and  so  little  set  off  at  each  stage,  that  the 
towers  appear  very  nearly  as  broad  at  the  top  as  they 
do  at  the  bottom. 

In  and  near  the  Cheddar  Valley  towers  of  this  kind 
are  thick  on  the  ground.     The  finest  are — 

Shepton  Mallet,  the  parent  of  the  type. 

Ban  well, 

Cheddar,  which  (except  for  the  position  of  its 
staircase  turret)  is  almost  a  replica  of  it, 

Winscombe  (Plate  II)  (which  only  differs  from  the 
last  two  in  a  few  unimportant  details)  the  most 
graceful, 

Weston  Zoyland,  the  most  majestic  of  the  group, 

Bruton,  which  has  some  modifications  and  peculiar- 
ities— such  as  an  embattled  parapet — but  is,  in 
all  essentials,  a  grand  example  of  the  type. 

Of  the  same  group,  fine  towers,  though  smaller  and 
less  elaborate,  are — 

Axbridge  and 

Wedmore  (both  central), 

Bleadon, 

Brent  Knoll, 

Langport, 

Mark, 

Long  Sutton, 

Weare. 

These  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  first  class  in 
the  same  group  by  having  shallower- worked  belfry 
windows  set  in  the  middle  of  their  stage,  so  that  their 
sills  do  not  slope  down  to,  and  rest  upon,  the  string  at 
the  bottom  of  it ;  but  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
Axbridge  or  Weare,  which  are  only  inferior  examples  in 
point  of  size.  One,  Bleadon,  has  single  corner  buttresses 
set  diagonally,  instead  of  pairs  set  at  right  angles  at  each 
corner,  like  the  rest. 
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The  B  Group,  or  Taunton   Deane   Type. 

This  group  is  very  important,  as  it  includes  a  greater 
number  of  splendid  towers  than  any  other.  Specimens 
are  to  be  found  in  widely  distant  parts  of  the  country  ; 
but  the  home  and  centre  of  the  type  is  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Taunton,  where  examples  are  at  once  more 
frequent  and  more  magnificent  than  elsewhere.  Such 
are  the  glorious  towers  of 

North  Petherton  (Plate  III), 

Huish  (Plate  IV), 

Kingsbury, 

Bishop's  Lydeard, 

S.  James,  Taunton  (rebuilt), 
and,    smaller,    but    no   less   beautiful,    the    three-stage 
towers  of 

He  Abbots  (rebuilt), 

Kingston, 

Staple  Fitzpaine  (Plate  V). 
In  this  group  the  belfry  windows  are  double,  and  the 
stages   are   usually  very  distinctly  separated   by  string 
courses  of  pronounced  character,  and  are  sometimes  even 
more  clearly  marked  by  bands  of  decorative  panelling. 

The  buttresses,  set  on  in  pairs  a  little  way  from  the 
angles,  are  generally  of  bold  projection. 

The  parapets  are  mostly  pierced  in  geometrical  patterns 
and  embattled,  and  are  ornamented  with  central  as  well 
as  corner  pinnacles,  the  latter  being  usually  large  and 
clustered.  In  the  richest  examples  niche- work  and 
pinnacle- work  are  abundant ;  the  carved  and  moulded 
stone-work  is  generally  of  difierent  material  and  different 
colour  from  the  walling ;  and  the  whole  scheme  of  decor- 
ation is  elaborately  carried  out  with  consummate  skill 
and  with  admirable  effect. 

Beside  the  eight  magnificent  towers  above  mentioned, 
there  are  in  Somerset  thirteen  other  examples  of  the 
type,  somewhat  plainer  or  smaller  structures.  These 
are — 

Lyng, 

Middlezoy  and 

Cliedzoy,  which  have  much  in  common  ; 

Hutton, 
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Iluisliton,  low  })iit  elaborate  ; 

Glastonbury,  S.  Benignus ; 

Miiclielney,  witli  its  wide  eyes  and  spreading  top  ; 

Martock,  massive  but  very  plain  ; 

Kingsdon,  still  plainer  ; 

Wellington,  eccentric  and  small-eyed  ; 

Lympsham,  with  its  fine  leaning  tower,  with  details 
partly  characteristic  of  this  group,  and  partly 
of  some  towers  in  group  D  ; 

Blagdon,  a  loft}^,  beautiful  and  symmetrical  struc- 
ture, unique  in  combining  characteristics  of  the 
A  and  C  groups  with  the  belfry  window 
arrangement  of  this  group. 

Group  C,  or  Bristol  and  Channel  district  type. 

Til  is  group  has  single  belfry  windows ;  and  as  it 
includes  all  the  smaller  and  plainer  towers,  is  of  course 
far  the  most  numerous  and  least  important  as  a  whole 
class.  There  are  only  a  few  towers  in  it  of  exceptional 
excellence.  The  best  are  relatively  lofty,  with  sturdy 
buttresses  of  bold  projection,  and  with  high  parapets. 
The  latter,  like  the  towers  which  they  crown,  are  often 
plain  and  unpretentious  ;  but  sometimes,  as  at — 

Wraxall, 

Brislington, 

Tickenham, 

Chew  Stoke,  etc., 
they  are    elegantly    ornamented  with    central    niches    as 
well  as   handsome  corner  pinnacles  and  graceful  turret 
spirelets,    which    give    distinction    to    the  whole    tower. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with — 

Dundry  (Plate  YI),  where  the  parapet  aiid  pinnacles 
are  extraordinarily  fine  drawn  and  elaborate ; 

S.  Mary's,  Taunton,  still  more  elaborate  ; 

Backwell,  in  spite  of  mutilation  and  ill-treatment  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  tower  of  great 
beauty  ; 

Portishead,  in  many  respects  very  similar,  is  hardly 
less  so  ; 

Chew  Maofua. 

Kilmersdon, 

Minehead, 

K 
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S.  Decuiiuin's, 

Watch  et, 

Yeovil, 
are  all  fine  towers  of  some  merit,  but  none  of  them  quite 
attain  first  class  rank. 

Towers  of  this  group  are  of  course  to  be  found  every- 
wliere  ;  but  the  finest  examjjles  may  be  seen  in  the  north 
and  nortli-west  of  the  county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol  and  of  the  Channel.  They  are  built  of  one  kind 
of  stone  throughout ;  and  consequently  uniformity  of 
colouring  is  as  characteristic  of  this  group  as  variety  is  of 
the  last. 

As  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  number  of  towers  belong- 
to  this  group,  it  is  imjjossible  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast 
line  between  the  first-rate  and  second-rate  examples  of 
it,  or  between  these  and  the  rest.  The  large  majority 
are  small  and  plain,  and  are  no  more  important  than 
small  and  j^lain  towers  in  other  counties.  But 
naturally  there  are  many  that  rise  above  the  average  and 
are  worthy  of  attention  :  such  are 

Batheaston,  a  fine   tower   having  much   in   common 
with  Dundry,  Backwell,  and  Portishead  ; 

Queen  Camel  and 

Cannington,  very  plain,  but  line  tall  towers  ; 

Nailsea, 

East  on  in  Gordano  ; 

Montacute,    ornamented    with    bands    of  quatrefoil 
panelling  dividing  the  stages  ; 
and   several   others    which    for   one    leason    or   another 
deserve  notice. 

Group  D. 

Though  not  a  large  one,  this  class  has  three  sub- 
divisions, in  the  first  two  of  which  are  comprised  all  the 
rest  of  the  principal  or  first-rate  towers.  The  connecting- 
characteristic  is  the  similarity  of  treatment  in  all  that 
part  of  the  tower  ivhich  is  ahoi'e  the  nave  roof. 

Subdivision  (a)  or  Wrington  type  :  in  which  the 
whole  height  above  the  body  of  the  church  consists  of  one 
very  tall  stage  having  double  oi'  triple  very  lofty  windows. 
The  examples  are  : 
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Wrinoton  (Plate  VII), 

Evercreech  (Plato  VI IT), 

S.  Cuthbert's,  Wells  (with  double  windows), 

Batcoml)e  (with  triple  windows). 
Subdivision  (^)  or  Chewton  Mendip  type  :  in 
which  there  are  two  (in  one  instance  three)  stages  above 
the  body  of  the  church  with  double  or  triple  windows  of 
the  same,  or  very  similar,  design  in  each  stage.  The 
examples  are — 

Chewton  Mendip, 

St.  John's,  Ghistonbin-y, 

Mells, 

Leigh-on-Mendip    (with    double     windows    in     two 
stages), 

Ilminster   (Plate   IX)  (a   central   tower   with   triple 
windows  in  two  stages), 

Taunton  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  with  double  windows 
in  three  stages. 
Subdivision  (y)  or  Shepton  Beauchamp  type  : 
in  which  the  height  above  the  body  of  the  church  is 
partially  divided  into  two  stages  by  a  string  course  which 
is  interrupted  in  each  face  by  tall  single  windows  partly 
above  and  partly  below  the  string.     The  examples  are — 

Shepton  Beauchamj), 

Hinton  S.  George, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon, 

Curry  Bivel  (rebuilt), 

Crewkerne  (central  tower). 
All  these  examples  are  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  design — which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  happy  or  satisfactory  one — points  to  the 
hand  or  the  influence  of  some  one  local  architect.  None 
of  these  towers  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  first  class. 
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Taiii.k  of  Dimensions  of  60  Representative  Somersetshikk  Towers. 


Towers. 


Width  above 
basc-ruoiildings. 


Height 
to  top  of 
parapet. 


riiniiU'los 

extra  above 

parapet. 


Turret  (if 

any)  extra 

above 

parapet. 


Axbridge 

Baekwell 

Banwell 

Batconibe     . 

Batheaston  .... 

Bishop's  Lj'dcard 

Blagdou 

Bleadon 

Brislington 

Bruton 

Cheddar 

Cliew  Magna 

CI  lew  Stoke... 

Chewton  Mendip 

Cliurchill 

Cranmore 

Dundry 

Evercreccli  .... 

lliiiton  St.  George 

Huisli  Episeopi 

He  Abbots    .... 

Ilniinster 

Kihnersdon.... 

Kingsbiiry  Epif^copi 

Kingston 

Langport     .. 

Leigh -on-Mendiii 

Long  Sutton 

Lympsham  .... 

Lyng 

Mark 

Martock 

Melis  


ft.  in.  ft.  iu. 

20  0' 

21  3 

24  4 

25  7  :  24     4 
19  7 

24  10  :  23  10 
? 

19  8L 

18  0 

23  6  :  22     2 

22  5  :  21     5 
22  11 

17  9 

24  7 


17 
18 
20 
19 


19  10 
23  4 
21  8 
19     9 


18 
22 
22 
19 
17 
21 
20 
19 
21 
25 
24 


21 
18 


•A  iU 


ft. 

in. 

78 

0' 

88 

0 

101 

0 

85 

0 

84 

11 

94 

6 

100 

G 

79 

G 

68 

4 

92 

0 

97 

8 

88 

7 

? 

105 

7 

p 

61 

10 

88 

0 

82 

10 

78 

3 

90 

5 

72 

10 

74 

3 

85 

0 

91 

5 

74 

8 

72 

8 

83 

fi 

89 

10 

79 

0 

84 

0 

87 

9 

ft.  in.    ft.  in. 

7  0' 

12  0 

11  9' 

7  0 

12  G 

8  0 

9  6 

10  6 

8  4 

11  0 

13  G 

6  6 

9  G 
9  9 

5     0  to  7  0 

9  6 

8  0 

9  10 


11 


8     G' 


8     0 
16    6 


ft.  m. 

7  Oi 

15  6' 
IG  0^ 

2  0 

9  0 

Ifi  0 

13  01 

17  0 

16  01 


7     0 


spireletl2ft. 
3  in.  above 
merlons. 


11     0 


11     6 
19     61 
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To\vi'r:<. 

1 

Width  abo\e 
base-niouldini;s. 

ft.     in.   rt.   in. 

1 
Hei 
lo  to 
para 

ft. 

^bt 
p  ol' 
pet. 

in. 

Pinnacles 

ext  ra  abo\  e 

parapet. 

I't.  in.   ft.  in. 

1    Turret  (if 
any)  extra 
ab(jve 
parapet. 

ft.  in. 

.Mitklli'/.oy 

i:i    S 

(M 

1 

9     (J 

Miiiolicail     

2f)     0  :  2  1 

C 

89 

8 

si  Lunps  2     G 

Mucholnoy  .... 

17      S-:19 

0 

71 

0' 

4     0 

Nortli  rctlicrfon     

22     (J 

!)7 

•> 

11      G 

Xoi'loii  snb-ll;iui(loii 

22     5 

92 

() 

(!     0 

Norton  St.  riiilij)                

Ji)    a  :  ]8 

;} 

G8 

0 

8     0 

Portishcjul 

22     1 

85 

3 

10     G 

13     G 
(spirelel) 

Puhlow         

]9   10 

83 

0 

8     G 

10     0' 

Eiii.slitoii 

17     2 

55 

G-' 

St.  Benedict                

17      S  :  18 

2' 

St.  Cuthbert,  Wells           

y2    7 

122 

7 

2U     ()' 

St.  James,  Taunloii 

25     () 

104 

(i 

11     9 

IG     0 

St.  John,  Crlastonbiirv 

2.-)     2 

124 

11 

9     6 

St.  llary  Magdalene,  Taunton 

30     1  X  21) 

11 

J  31 

G- 

32     0' 

Sliepton  Deaueluinip 

21     ()  X  21 

4 

74 

() 

2     () 

Slicptou  Mallet       

20  10 

88 

5 

8     (» 

12     0 

Soiitli  Brent 

22     1'' 

75 

0' 

Staple  Fitzpuiiic     . 

21     5 

70 

2 

9     (J 

13     G 

Watcliet       

2 1     u  X  20 

8 

83 

i; 

stuni]-  2     0 

W'eare 

IS     0 

Gl 

8     0  .V   1     (,) 

"Wellington  .... 

22     !J 

92 

7 

8     0 

12     0 

West  Peunard          

21   10' 

20 

2^ 

Weston  Zoyland     .... 

21   10 

98 

3 

stumps  2     ('} 

Winseonibe  .... 

22     4 

87 

0 

11     01 

13     0' 

Wraxall        

21     0x10 

8 

G7 

1 

11     9 

18     3 

Wrington     ... 

22     0 

99 

G 

12     0' 

Yeovil          

26  11 

92 

G 

.... 

NoTi;. — Owing   to    the    serious    indis]>osition    o!    the    author,    tliis    list    (couii>iled    from 
fragmentary  MSS.)  has  not  hud  the  beneiit  of  his  revision. 


'  A 1  )proximate  only. 

-  A\'ithout  thickening. 

■'  IS^o  parapet  or  piiniacles. 

'  West. 


•''  122  ft.  8  in.  (o   bolloni   of  ))iereed   worl 
if  parapi'l . 
''  20  ft.  1  in.  without  thiekening. 
'   20  ft.  2  in.  without  e  >rner  thiekeniuiis. 
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^roccctiings  at  jtlcctings  of  ti)c  Moyal  .'^vcfjacologlcal 
institute. 

Jiiiii;  TlIi,  190-J. 

Sir  E.  Brabuook,  CB.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-rresident,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  Josephine  Knowles  read  ;i  puper  on  "  Symbolism  in  Xormau 
Sculpture  at  Queiiington,  CTloucestershire,"  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides. 

Mr.  Keysej;,  F.S.A.,  cxhil)ited  slides  of  somewhat  similai'  sculptui'e. 

After  some  ol)servations  by  Mr.  Kevseii,  a  vote  of  thanks  Avas 
accorded  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Keyseh  su])sequently  exhibited  slides  showing  sculptiu'es  of 
St.  Michael,  with  ex}»lanatory  remarks  thereon. 

.Inly  Otli,  1905. 

-Mr.  \\'.  11.  St.  -hjiix  Hoj'E,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chahles  Lynam,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  Chepstow  Parish 
Church,  illustrated  liy  plans,  sketches,  and  photographs. 

Lord  Tredeoai:,  F.S.A.,  and  the  Chairman  took  part  in  the  discussion 
that  followed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  authoi  of  the 
paper. 


jEotitcs  of  ^vdjacoloQical  publications. 

The  following  have  been  received  hy  the  Institute  : — 

rrocredinqs  of  the  Society  of  Antiqudvies  of  London.     Second  Series. 

Vol.  XX.  No.  1. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical    Archaeology.      Vol.    XXVII. 

Part  V. 
Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeolocjical  Society 

foi-  1904. 
Archaeologia    Cambrensis.     The   Journal  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association.     Sixth  Series.     Vol.  V.     Part  III. 
Transactions  of  the  Essex   Archaeological  Society.    New  Series.    Vol. 

IX.     Part  V. 
The  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society   of  Antiquaries  of   Ireland.     Vol. 

XXXV.     Part  II. 
Journal  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

Vol.  XXVII.     1905. 
The  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeoloqiccd  and  Natural  History 

Society.     Third  Series.     Vol.  V.     Part  11. 
The  Transactions  of  the  Tharoton  Society,  1904.     Vol.  VIII. 
The   JFiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Magazivc.     June, 

1905.     No.  103.     Vol.  XXXIV. 
The  Publications  of  the  Thoresby  Society,  1903.     Vol.  VI.     Part  III. 

The  Calverley  Charters. 
This  number  Ijrings  to  a  conclusion  the  work  of  reprinting 
the  Calverley  Charters,  presented  to  the  Biitish  Museum  l)y  Sir 
Walter  Calverley  Trevelyan.  The  value  of  the  work  of  i-epro- 
duction  has  l)een  greatly  enhanced  by  a  copious  index,  and  an 
interesting  introduction,  for  which  the  joint  editors,  William 
Paley  Baildon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  Samuel  Margerison,  Esq.,  are 
to  l)e  heartily  congratulated. 

Publications  of  the  Thoresby  Society.     Vol.  VIII.     Part  III.      No. 
31.     1904.     The  Coucher  Book  of  Kirkstall  Abbey. 

This  number  concludes  the  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the 
Coucher  Book,  now  preserved  in  the  Record  OHice.  The 
editors,  W.  T.  Lancaster,  Esq.,  and  W.  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A., 
have  written  an  interesting  introduction,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  work  have  l^een  fortunate  in  tracing  several  leaves  of  the 
Book  which  have  hitherto  been  wanting.  The  Book  itself  is  a 
compilation  of  the  Abliey  Charters ;  fines  or  final  concords ; 
copies    of    records    connected    with    legal    proceedings ;    and 
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miscellaneous  entries  relating  to  the  Aljbey  business.  The 
volume  before  us,  together  with  its  predecessors,  will,  we  cordially 
agree  with  the  editors,  form  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  future 
historian  of  Kirkstall  Abbey. 

Puhlications  of  the  Thoreshij  Society.     Vol.  XI.      Part  III.     No.  32. 
1904.     "  Miscellanea." 

This  number  includes,  inter  alia,  the  reproduction  of  a  map 
of  Leeds,  showing  the  town  in  1815,  with  an  introduction  by 
Edmund  Wilson,  Esq.  ;  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Stretton,  M.A.  ;  a  notable  Protestant  Dissenter  of  the 
Restoration  period ;  and  a  survey  of  the  Manor  of  Leeds 
made  in  1740,  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time  l>y  H.  T. 
Kelsey,  Esq. 

The  following  foreign  Publications  have  also  been  received  : — 

Bulletin  et  Memoires  de  la  Societe  ArcliMogique  et  Ristorique  de  la 

Charente,  Annh  1903-1904.     Septieme  Serie.     Tome  IV. 
Bulletin   Trimestriel   de   la   Societe  de  Borda  J)ax  (Landes).       Vingt- 

Xeuvihne  Annee  (1904),  quatrieme  Trimestre. 
Bulletin   Trimestriel  de  la  Societe  de  Bwda  JJax  (Landes;).     Trentieme 

Annee  (1905),  premier  Trimestre. 
Boletin  del  Jlfuseo  Nacional  he  Mexico,  Secunda  Epoca,  Tomo  1,  Xum 

8  and  Num  10-12. 


SHREWSBURY.  An  liistorical  and  topographical  account  of  tlie  town.  By 
Thomas  Auden.  Ilhisti-ated  by  Kathekine  M.  Robeuts.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co. 

The  author  and  publishers  of  the  volume  l^efore  us  are  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  upon  the  production  of  what  we  are  sure  will 
prove  a  useful,  and  what  we  have  found  a  very  readable,  l:»ook :  useful 
in  that  it  compresses  iti  the  space  of  some  three  hundred  pages  an 
account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
a  history  which  is  so  full  of  striking  "incident  and  stirring  story  that 
it  forms,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  England  herself.  And 
had  the  author  contented  himself  with  a  bare  narrative  of  the  stirring 
scenes  that  Shrewsbur}^,  in  and  outside  her  walls,  from  the  days  of  the 
burning  of  her  neighbour  Uriconium,  to  the  "golden  age  of  English 
prose,  when  her  praises  were  echoed  by  the  brilliant  coterie  of 
litterateurs  and  wits  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  had 
plenty  of  material  out  of  which  to  form  a  story  of  engrossing  interest. 
Mr.  Auden,  however,  is  no  mere  chronicler  of  facts ;  he  gives  us  much 
curious  and  suggestive  information  relative  to  the  customs  of  the 
town  and  the  manners  of  its  citizens,  o1>taiiied  from  seldom-sought-out 
sources,  which  perhaps  more  truly  than  the  facts  throw  light  on  our 
predecessors'  mode  of  life  ;  and  his  l)Ook  teems  with  that  local  colour 
which  invariably  adds  charm  not  only  to  the  native,  but  to  the 
stranger  also. 

The  important  part  played  by  .Shrewsbur}'  in  English  history  was  due, 
as  Mr.  Auden  is  careful  to  point  out,  to  its  geographical  position ;  from 
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its  earliest  infancy,  when,  under  the  British  name  of  Pengweni,  it  was 
the  centre  of  the  conflict  between  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon  in  the  west 
until  the  conquest  of  Wales,  Shrewsbury  occupied  a  niilitarv  position  of 
the  first  importance,  being,  in  fact,  the  chief  fortress  guarding  the  most 
exposed  frontier  of  mediaeval  England. 

Mr.  Auden  relates  the  part  played  by  Shrewsbury  in  our  history 
throughout  the  dark  Middle  Ages  with  clearness  and  conciseness; 
he  thinks  the  celebrated  assembly  of  1283  gathered  itself  together  iii 
the  Chapter  House  of  the  Al)bey,  and  not,  as  has  been  thought,  in  the 
Castle.  An  excellent  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  parishes  aiul  churches 
of  the  town,  and,  with  the  author,  the  present  age  has  to  regret  the  acts 
of  vandalism  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  deprived  posterity 
of  the  best  local  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Norman  and  Gothic 
architects. 

Although  we  cannot  wholly  follow  the  author  in  his  estimate  of  the 
results  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  clear  that  Shrewslniry  was  no  great  loser 
by  that  event,  for  out  of  the  ruins  of  monasticism  there  arose  here,  as 
in  other  places,  a  great  school,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  new  learning,  Shrewsbury  School  was  started  by  the 
l^atriotism  of  the  burgesses,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy,  has  maintained  its  character  \nider 
a  succession  of  able  head-masters,  of  whom  possibly,  Samuel  I5utlcr 
stands  highest  in  repute;  nor  did  the  removal  of  the  school  in  1882 
affect  its  vitality.  Space  prevents  us  from  following  the  history  of 
Shrewsbury  further,  and  the  reader  will  find  that  the  last  two  centuries 
have  not  passed  without  adding  many  famous  names  to  the  long  list 
of  Salopian  (dmnni.  A  very  useful  appendix  takes  the  form  of  an 
itinerary,  by  which  the  visitor  is  guided  round  the  town  ;  and  reference 
is  made  to  previous  pages  in  the  book  when  any  point  of  interest  is 
reached.  This  plan  strikes  us  as  novel,  and  worthy  of  imitation  in  other 
similar  books.  Finally,  we  wish  to  record  our  gratification  at  the 
clear  type  and  excellent  woodcuts  which  adorn  the  pages ;  and 
while  leaving  to  others  the  uncongenial  task  of  pointing  out 
minor  errata  (of  which  we  have  noticed  very  few),  Ave  again  most 
cordially  congratulate  those  responsible  for  the  work  on  its  appear- 
ance, and  advise  the  intending  visitor  to  Shrewsbury  to  add  this 
book  to  his  equipment,  for  he  will  not  find  a  more  handy  and 
reliable  guide. 


To  farr  ,,„,/,    1H7 


NOTES  ON  A  SCULPTURED  TY.AIPANUM  AT  KINGSWIN- 
FORD  CHURCH,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  AND  OTHER  EARLY 
REPRESENTATIONS  IN  ENC4LAND  OF  ST.  MICHAEL 
THE    ARCHANGEL. 

By   CHARLES   E.   EEYSER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Kingswinford,  or  more  correctly  King's  Swinford,  is  a 
large  and  important  parish  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  county  of  Stafford,  on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire, 
about  three  miles  from  Stourbridge.  The  church  stands 
just  off  the  high  road  from  that  town  to  Wolverhampton. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  consists  of  a  west  tower, 
etc.,  but  has  been  so  thoroughly  reconstructed  and 
renovated  that  it  possesses  little  now  of  antiquarian 
interest.  The  Court  House  Inn,  and  a  fine  old  black 
and  white  house  with  date  1596,  both  near  the  Church, 
remain  as  relics  of  the  importance  of  the  parish  in  old 
times,  and  the  base  of  the  churchyard  cross  is  still  in  situ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

Within  the  Church,  the  only  noticeable  features  besides 
the  special  subject  of  this  article,  are  the  font  with  some 
ornamental  carving  on  the  stem  and  alternate  faces  of 
the  bowl,  and  a  date  1662  inscribed  on  it,  a  very  fine  old 
timber  chest,  with  the  initials  FR,  two  heads  and  a 
spread  eagle  within  the  panels,  and  male  and  female 
figures  on  the  divisions,  probably  of  the  Jacobean  period, 
and  a  mural  tablet  to  George  and  Thomas  Corben  with 
date  L637. 

The  sculptured  tympanum  now  occupies  the  space  over 
an  interior  doorway  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
facing  the  staircase  to  the  gallery.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  here  in  1808  and  originally  to  have  occupied  the 
space  over  the  south  doorway,  as  the  following  paragraph 
in  Shaw's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Staffordshire  no 
doubt  refers  to  it ;  "  Over  the  principal  south  door 
through  the  porch  is  some  curious  rude  sculpture," 
Vol.  II,  p.  231.  It  has  unfortunately  been  liberally 
embellished  with  whitewash,  but  otherwise  is  in 
excellent  preservation.  It  is  semi-circular,  and  of  large 
dimensions,    being  five  feet  eight   inches   in   length   at 
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the  bottom  by  two  feet  ten  inches  in  height  at  the 
broadest  part.  A  small  portion  of  the  lower  side  seems 
to  have  been  shaved  off.  The  sculpture  j^resents  us  with 
the  familiar  subject  of  the  contest  betM'een  St.  Michael 
and  Satan,  in  the  usual  representation  of  an  archangel 
contending  with  a  large  winged  dragon.  It  differs 
slightly  from  all  other  examples  of  this  subject,  as  will 
shortly  be  pointed  out.  It  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  vigorous  carvings  illustrating 
this  great  traditional  event,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it 
only  came  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  last  spring,  and 
just  too  late  to  be  included  in  his  work  on  the  sculptured 
Xorman  tympana  and  lintels,^  which  had  then  just  been 
published,  and  which  is  otherwise  a  fairly  complete  treatise 
on  this  special  branch  of  architectural  lore. 

As  we  face  the  tympanum,  the  figure  of  St.  Michael 
occupies  the  space  on  the  left  side  of  the  stone.  He  is 
stooping  forward  sideways,  but  with  the  head  turned 
round  so  as  to  show  the  full  face.  He  is  bareheaded  as 
in  all  the  other  early  representations  of  this  subject,  has 
curly  hair  and  very  large  outspread  wings,  the  right 
behind  his  back  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  on  this  side,  the 
left  extended  in  front  of  him,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
other  extremity,  and  almost  touching  the  twisted  tail  of 
the  dragon  writhing  beneath.  He  is  very  richly  vested, 
and  has  a  sleeve  down  to  the  wrist  of  the  right  arm, 
which  alone  is  shown.  His  left  side  is  concealed  by  a 
large  umbrella-shaped  shield  with  a  boss  surrounded  by 
a  beaded  circle  at  the  centre,  and  an  outer  border  of  flat 
circular  beads  or  pellets.  This  is  held  above  the  head  of 
the  dragon.  St.  Michael  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  sword, 
Avhich  he  is  pressing  into  the  open  ja\vs  of  the  dragon, 
about  half  the  blade  having  been  driven  home.  This  is 
the  only  instance  where  the  subject  is  thus  portrayed. 
In  all  the  other  examples  where  St.  Michael  holds  a 
sword,  he  is  in  the  act  of  striking,  but  has  not,  as  here, 
actually  delivered  the  stroke.  The  dragon  is  very  large 
and  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  space  beneath  the  wing  and 
to  the  riorht  of  the  saint.     It  has  a  lavfre  head  with  oval 

o  o 

^  A    lisf   of    Kornian    Tympana  and       in  the  Churches  of   Great   Britain,   h\ 
Liulels    ivilh     Fiaure    or     Siimholical       Charles  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
.S(vfpture,  still,  or  till  recently,  existing 
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eye  and  small  pierced  hole  to  delineate  the  ])n])il,  Ion 
neck,  scaly  body,  feathered  wing  similar  to  that  of  St. 
Michael,  long  leg  and  claw  pressed  against  tlie  l)aek  of 
its  neck,  and  long  beaded  tail  carried  in  several  coils 
above  its  back.  The  head  is  raised  straight  up  towards 
the  saint,  and  is  receiving  the  thrust  of  the  sword  in  the 
centre  of  its  open  jaws,  displaying  a  terrible  double  row  of 
fangs.  The  whole  composition  is  spirited,  and  a  good 
specimen  of  early  sculpture.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  an 
exact  date  to  this  particular  example.  As  is  pointed  out 
in  the  work  on  sculptured  Norman  tympana,  etc.,  already 
referred  to,  some  of  the  tjmpana  are  of  the  pre-Norman 
period,  but  the  great  majority  belong  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, many  of  them  being  quite  late  in  the  Norman  period. 
The  subject  of  St.  Michael  seems  to  have  been  a  popular 
one  in  early  times,  and  two  examples,  viz.,  at  St.  Bees  and 
Ipswich,  are  apparently  of  pre-Norman  date,  and  as  the 
Kingswinford  sculpture  in  some  respects  corresponds  Avith 
that  at  Ipswich,  it  may  also  belong  to  an  early  period. 

The  subject  of  St.  Michael  is  treated  in  various  ways  in 
sculpture  and  painting  up  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
•century.     We  find  him  represented  : 

(1)  as  an  angel  or  archangel, 

(2)  bearing  a  soul  to  heaven, 

(3)  weighing  souls, 

(4)  contending  w4th  the  devil. 

( 1 )  Under  the  first  heading  we  note  on  the  tympanum 
above  the  north  doorway  at  Halford  Chvn^ch,  Warwick- 
shire,^ a  three-quarter  length  figure  of  an  angel  seated 
bareheaded,  with  small  outspread  wings  and  hands  raised 
and  holding  a  scroll,  on  which  an  inscription  was  in  all 
probability  formerly  painted.  It  would  not  be  safe  to 
assume  that  this  was  intended  for  St.  Michael,  Avere  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  a  somewhat  similar  example  exists 
a,t  Pennington,  in  Lancashire."     This  tympanum,  no  doubt, 

'  A   list  of   Norman   Tympana,  etc.,  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Arc/iuco- 

pp.  Ixix  and  17,  Fig.  136.  loinst,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  200. 

^  A  list  of  Norman    Tympana,    etc.,  In     tliis    last    areount     a    clifTtTi-iil 

l>p.  Ixix  and  35,  Fig.  137.  translation  of    the  inscription  is  given, 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiq.  but  still  it  can  confidently  be  asserted 

and  Archaeol.  Soc.  Trans.     New  Series,  that   the   figure    of     the   Archangel  is 

III,  373.  intended  for  St.  Michael. 
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originaLy  belonged  to  the  Parish  Cliurcli,  but  is  now 
inserted  over  the  entrance  to  a  flirmhonse  at  Loppergartli 
in  this  parish.  It  exhibits  a  lialf-length  figure  witli  large 
outspread  wings  and  both  hands  raised  in  attitude  of 
benediction.  The  Saint  has  a  cruciform  nimbus,  a  mark 
of  distinction  very  rarely  applied  to  any  one  except  the 
second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  An  inscription  in 
Runic  characters  round  the  semicircular  portion  is  said  to 
record  the  fact  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church  by  one 
Gamel  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  its 
dedication  to  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  It  is  a  fair 
presumption  that  here  we  have  the  Patron  Saint,  distin- 
guished by  the  cruciform  nimbus,  instead  of  a  cross  on 
the  forehead  as  in  later  times,  and  bestowing  his  blessing  on 
the  Church  which  had  been  dedicated  in  his  honour.  At 
Hawksworth  Clmrch,  Nottinghamshire,  on  a  tympanuni 
now  let  into  the  south  wall  of  the  tower,^  in  a  medallion 
above  the  cross,  which  forms  the  central  figure,  is  an 
archangel  with  outspread  wings  and  hands,  which  may 
also  l)e  intended  for  this  saint. 

(2)  The  representations  of  St.  Michael  as  the  bearer 
of  souls  are  much  rarer  in  England  during  the  Norman 
period.  Among  the  series  of  early  scidptures  on  the 
west  front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  one  wdiich  shows  two 
angels  ministering  to  a  prostrate  form  on  the  upper  part, 
while  on  the  lower  are  the  lost  souls  being  hurled  into 
the  jaws  of  hell."  On  a  beautifully  carved  sepulchral 
monument  at  Ely  Cathedral,'*  is  a  representation  of  an 
angel  richly  vested  holding  in  a  napkin  a  small  imde 
figure.  An  invocation  above  to  St.  Michael  shows  that 
this  is  intended  to  portray  the  archangel  carrying  up  a 
soul  to  heaven.  On  the  tympana  at  Hallaton  and 
Moreton  Valence  which  will  shortly  be  described,  St. 
Michael  a]:>pears  to  be  specially  protecting  some  human 
souls,  while  eiiffiiaed  in  the  contest  with  the  evil  one. 

(3)  The  subject  of  St.  Michael  weighing  souls  does  not 
appear  in  Great  Britain  before  the  late  Norman  period, 
nor  then,  as  far  as  the   writer  knows,  in  sculpture.      It 

'  A    lilt    of  Nurman  Ttimpaiia,  etc.,  A ssociated   Architecl.    Sor.    lippoH.s, 

pp.  liii  »nd  19.  Fip.  94.      "  VIF I,  p.  287,  Fig.  10. 

Reliqunr;f  and   lUmtrated  Arrkaro-  •'  J.   Foniilly   Allen,  Earli/  Cl/rUtiaii 

lofjlit,  Vol.  IX,  p.  GI.  Si/mhuHsm,  p.  272,  Fig.  95. 

-  Arch.  Journ.  XXV,  p.  12,  Fig.  10. 
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seems  to  have  been  often  introduced  in  sul)jecis  ol  tlie 
Doom  abroad,  as,  for  instance,  on  tlie  western  farade  of 
St.  Trophinie  at  Aries,  Ijut  did  not  Ijecome  a  popular 
su])ject  in  England  till  a  later  period.  There  is  an 
example  in  painting  within  the  splay  of  a  window  on 
tlie  north  side  of  the  nave  of  Kempley  Church, 
Gloucestershire.^  Here  the  Virgin  interceding  on  the 
soul's  behalf  is  also  introduced,  a  very  early  instance  of 
what  afterwards  became  a  fairly  common  representation. 
In  the  subject  of  the  Doom  painted  over  the  chancel 
arch  at  Patcham  Church,  Sussex,"  are  several  angels 
receiving  the  souls  of  the  saved.  One  on  the  right  may 
be  St.  Michael  weighing  the  souls,  though  the  balances 
and  this  part  of  the  picture  have  been  destroyed.  This 
subject  is  depicted  in  the  w^ell-known  nmral  painting 
of  the  Doom  on  the  west  wall  of  Chaldon  Church, 
Surrey,"  which  belongs  to  quite  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

(4)  St.  Michael  contending  wdth  the  devil.  This  is 
by  far  the  connnonest  form  in  which  St.  Micliaei  is 
represented  in  early  art,  and  we  find  him  armed  lor  the 
contest : 

(a)  As  at  Kingswinford,  with  a  sword. 

(b)  With  a  spear  or  dart. 

(c)  With  a  cross. 

The  instances  w^here  he  is  armed  with  a  sword  seem  to 
be  the  earliest  representations  of  this  subject,  and, 
besides  the  one  at  Kingswinford,  which  may,  as  has  been 
stated,  be  very  early,  two  at  least  are  probably  of 
pre-Norman  date.  At  St.  Bees  in  Cumberland  is  the 
lintel  of  a  former  doorway,"*  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
large  dragon  with  scaly  neck,  long  twisted  tail,  and  head 

'  List    of   Buildinqs   havint/   Mural  Ecv.     W.      S.      Calverlcy,      Early 

Decorations,     etc.    (South    Kensingtuii  Sculpttired  Crosses,  etc.,  in  the  Diocese 

Museum,  1883)  pp.  xli  inul  147.  of  Carlisle,  p.  25'J. 

-  List  of  Buildings,  etc.,  p.  75.  J.    Romilly    Allen,    Earli/    Christian 

■'  List  of  Buildings,e{c.,Y>Y. ■sXinwiXGO.  Symholism,  p.  271:. 

N.B.     A  large   uuuiber  of  references  ^  Jtciirjuari/   and   Illustrated   Archaeo- 

to  other    autliorities    arc    giveu    in    the  lojist,  VI.  130. 

List.  British  Archaeol.  Assoc.  Journ.,  VI, 

*  A   list  of  Norman   Ti/mpana,  etc..  New  Series,  p.  267- 

pp.  Ixx  and  40,  Fig.  138.,  Victorian  Histori/  of  the  Count//  of 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Aniiq.  Cumberland,  I,  275. 
and  Archaeol.  Soc.  Trans.,  11,27. 
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with  open  jaws  turned  back  towards  a  small  figure  in  tlie 
background,  with  uplifted  sword  and  shield  held  against 
the  mouth  of  the  dragon.  One  end  of  the  stone  is 
ornamented  with  knotted  work  of  early  character. 
Another  early  example  is  that  on  a  stone  now  let  into 
the  interior  north  wall  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  Ipswicli.' 
Here  we  see  St.  Michael  on  the  left  side,  vested  as  at 
Kingswinford,  with  small  wings  spread  out  above  him, 
sword  held  behind  his  back  in  the  right  hand  ready  for 
the  thrust,  and  kite-shaj^ed  shield  in  the  left  hand 
between  his  body  and  the  dragon,  a  terrible  monster 
with  large  head,  trijDle  forked  tongue  and  long  claws 
pressed  against  the  shield.  It  has  small  wings  and  is 
reared  up  on  its  tail,  which  has  many  coils,  in  the  act  of 
hurling  itself  upon  its  saintly  opponent.  The  whole 
subject  is  full  of  animation  and  an  excellent  specimen  of 
early  sculpture.  On  the  space  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stone,  below  the  body  of  tlie  dragon,  is  an  explanatory 
inscription  in  capital  letters  : 

HER  SCE 

MIHAEL   FEHTI(-D 

DANE   DRACA. 

(Here  St.  Michael  fighteth  the  dragon.) 

A  somewhat  more  elaborate  example,  but  very  similar 
in  the  treatment  of  the  principal  figures,  is  that  on  the 
tympanum  over  the  north  doorway  of  Hoveringham 
Church,  Nottinghamshire."  Here  again  on  the  leit  (east^ 
side  is  St.  Michael  with  outspread  wings,  richly  vested 
and  with  nimbus,  holding  a  heater-shaped  shield  in  his 
left  hand,  whilst  with  the  right  he  brandishes  the  sword 
behind  his  back  in  tiie  act  of  delivering  the  stroke  or 
thrust  against  the  dragon,  which  is  advancing  against 
him.  This  fearful  looking  creature  has  a  lartre  head 
with  triple  forked  and  barbed  tongue,  and  claws  similar 
to  the  monster  at  Ipswich   pressed  against  the  shield, 

^  A  lint  of  Norman   Tympana,  etc.,  Associated   Architect.    Soc.   Scjooris, 

pp.  xxviii,  Ixx  and  22,  Fig.  138.  X,  24. 

£ritish  ArcJiaeol.  Assoc.  Joiirn., 1,146.  J.    Romilly    Allen,   Early    Christian 

J.    Romilly    Allen,    Early   Christian  Symholism,  p.  163,  Fig.  43. 

Symbolism,  p.  273,  Fig.  96.  Kelly's  Postal  Directory  for  Hot  liny. 

^  List    of    Norman     Tympana,    etc.,  hamshire. 
pp.  Ixx.  and  21,  and  Fig.  139. 
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whilst  its  winged   body  terminates  in   a    k)iig   tail   with 
many   coils   filling   up   the  western  portion.     A  smallei- 
dragon  intertwined  with   tlie   larger  one   appears  above 
with  its  head  just  above  the  shield  of  the  arclumgel. 
Behind  him   is   introduced    the    Agnus    Dei    with    cross 
supported  on  the  right  fore-foot,  and  at  the  apex  of  the 
tympanum,  just  above   the  wing  of  the  saint,  the  hand 
of  God  issuing  from  a  cloud,  no  doubt  intended  t(j  typify 
the  divine  aid  given   to   the  heavenly   champion  in   his 
contest  with  the  powers  of  daikness.     As  adjuncts  to 
the  main  subject  two  intertwined  serpents  and  a  female 
dragon  or  sphinx  are  introduced  on  the  lintel,  and  at  the 
lower  termination  of  the  outer  unrecessed  portion  of  the 
tympanum,  on  the  east  a  bishop  holding  a  pastoral  staff 
and  giving  the  benediction,  on  the  west  St.  Peter  holding 
a  large  key  in  the  right,  and  a  pastoral  stafi*  in  the  left 
hand.      The   carving  and  treatment   is   vigorous    and  of 
considerable  merit. 

Within  the  south  transept  of  Southwell  Minster, 
Nottinghamshire,  an  irregular  shaped  tympanum  with 
similar  carving  has  been  preserved.^  Here  we  find  St. 
Michael  nimbed  and  vested  as  in  the  previous  examples, 
with  outspread  wings,  sword  grasped  in  the  right  hand 
behind  his  back,  and  small  circular  shield  of  the 
Kingswinford  type  held  against  the  open  jaws  of  the 
dragon,  which,  with  long  and  slender  winged  body  and 
many  coiled  tail,  is  advancing  against  him.  Behind  him 
is  David  killing  the  lion,  in  the  act  of  wrenching  its  jaAvs 
apart,  a  lamb  being  introduced  above.  The  object  of 
placing  these  two  subjects  together  no  doubt  was  to 
demonstrate  the  strength  accorded  to  those  Avho  put 
their  trust  m  the  almighty  power  of  God. 

On  the  lintel,  or  oblong  tympanum,  over  the  south 
doorway  at  Harnhill  Church,  Gloucestershire,  is  another 
somewhat  similar  sculpture.'  Here  St.  Michael  is,  as 
usual,  on  the  left  with  short  tunic  coming  just  below 
the    knees,  and  long  close-fitting   sleeves,  sword  raised 

>  A  list  of  Norman    Tympana,   etc.,  J.    Romilly    Allen,    Early    Christian 

pp.  Ixxi  and  4.4,  Vig.  142.  Stpnhohsm,  p.  273. 

Carter,      Ancient      Sculpture       and  '  Q.  M.  Lixett,  A  Guide  to  Sout/ncell 

Painting,  II,  38.  Mimler,  p.  128. 

Associated   Architect.    Sac.    Reports,  -  A   list  of   Norman  Tympana,  ete., 

X,  44.  Fig.  139i. 
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behind  his  back  in  the  act  of  striking,  and  small  oval- 
shaped  shield.  The  dragon  is  facing  him  in  a  recumbent 
position,  with  large  head  and  extended  tongue  against 
the  shield,  one  claw  raised,  one  wing  shown  on  the  back, 
and  long  twisted  tail.  A  cable  band  is  carved  below, 
perhaps  to  signif}'  the  perpetual  warfare  which  is  ever 
being  waged  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil.  The 
sculpture  is  remarkably  deej)  and  well  preserved,  though 
a  plentiful  coating  of  whitewash,  green  with  damp,  some- 
what mars  its  effect. 

At  Long  Marton  Church,  Westmoreland,  on  the 
tympanum  over  the  south  doorway,^  is  a  very  singular 
exemplification  of  this  same  subject.  On  the  right  hand 
side  is  a  large  dragon  with  protruding  tongue  and 
twisted  tail.  Above  it  is  a  kite-shaped  shield  M^ith  a 
cross  on  it,  and  a  pair  of  wings  and  sword  above,  and 
on  the  side  a  quatrefoil,  perhaps  intended  for  a  double 
"  M  "  as  the  initial  of  Michael.  To  the  left  is  represented 
a  large  animal  with  the  body  of  a  lamb,  and  long  winged 
neck  and  head  of  a  bird,  which  as  in  the  instance  at 
Ault  Hucknall,  Derbyshire,  may  be  jDresumed  to  be 
meant  for  the  Agnus  Dei.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  contest  between  St.  Michael  and  Satan  is  here 
delineated. 

(B)  St.  Michael  armed  with  a  spear  instead  of  a 
sword  is  twice  represented  on  the  Norman  tympana. 
At  Hallaton  Church,  Leicestershire,  the  tympanum  is 
preserved  in  the  side  wall  of  the  north  porch."  Here  in 
the  centre  is  a  vigorous  figure  of  St.  Michael  with  out- 
spread wings  trampling  on  the  prostrate  serpent,  while 
with  his  right  hand  he  grasps  a  long  spear,  Avhicli  he 
has  jDressed  into  its  throat.  With  his  left  hand  he  holds 
a  large  circular  shield  similar  to  that  at  Kings  win  ford, 
and  in  a  fold  in  his  sleeve  he  holds  three  small  human 

'  A   list  of  Horman    Ti/mpanu,   etc.,  -  A    list   of  l^orman    Tympana,  etc., 

pp.  Ixxii  and  28,  Fig.  143.  pp.  Ixxi  and  18,  and  Fig.  141. 

Cumberland        and         Westmoreland  'Sk\w\W    History    of  Leicestershire, 

Antiq.  and   Archaeol.    Soc.   Trans.,    V,  Vol.  II,  PI.  CIII,  p.  003. 

174.  J.    II.    iiill,    llislory   of    Langton, 

Kev.     W.     Calvcrley,     Early   Sculp-  etc.,  illustration  to  face  p.  273. 

tured.    Crosses,    etc.,    in   the    Diocese  of  J.    Koniilly    Allen,    Early    Christian 

Carlisle,  p.  229.  Symbolism,  p.  273. 

J.    Romilly   Allen,    Early    Christian  M.   II.   Bloxaiu,  Principles  of  Gothic 

Symbolism,  ^.  360.  Ecclesiastical    Architecture.     Eleventh 

Edition,  i,  132. 
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figures,  while  three  more  are  rising  uj)  hehind  the 
(h-aL,^oii,  probably  intended  for  souls  rescued  from  tin- 
regions  of  hell. 

The  other  example  is  at  Morett)n  Valence  Church, 
Gloucestershire,  over  the  north  doorway,  and  is  in 
•excellent  preservation.^  Here  St.  iMicliael  has  the 
nimbus,  and  outspread  wings,  flowing  robe  carried 
down  to  his  feet,  long  spear  in  his  right  liand  pressed 
into  the  oj^en  jaws  of  tlie  dragon,  and  a  large  circular 
shield  in  his  left  hand.  The  dragon  seems  to  be 
endeavouring  to  escape  to  a  wood,  represented  by 
foliage  on  the  right,  but  has  its  head  turned  back 
towards  the  archange],  behind  whom  are  several 
figures,  probably  intended  for  rescued  souls. 

In  a  medallion  on  the  very  fine  ISorman  south  doorway 
<xt  E/iccall  Church,  Yorkshire,"  we  find  this  subject 
similarly  treated.  Here  St.  Michael  has  pinned  down 
his  opponent  with  his  spear,  while  he  holds  a  book  in  his 
left  hand,  above  which  is  a  tau  cross.  The  dragon  has  a 
beaded  body.  On  a  sculptured  stone  dug  up  in  the 
churchyard  at  Seaford,  Sussex,  and  now  preserved 
within  the  church,  is  another  early  representation  of 
this  subject,  described  as  a  "rude  but  spirited  carving."" 
In  this  example  St.  Michael  is  thrusting  a  dart  into  the 
open  jaws  of  the  dragon,  whose  head  and  neck  only  are 
displayed. 

(C)  St.  Michael  armed  with  the  Cross,  which  in  each 
case  he  is  pressing  into  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  is 
carved  within  a  medallion  on  the  arch  of  the  north 
porch  at  Barton-le-Street  Church,  Yorkshire,  and  on  a 
-sculpture  let  in  over  the  west  doorway  of  Garton  on  the 
V^'^olds  Church  in  the  same   count v.      Within  the  s])]av 

'  A   list  of   Koriuaii   Ti/mpana,   etc.,  Archaeolojia,  X,  167. 

pp.  Ixxi  and  30,  Fig.  140.  Berks,   Bfokf,  and    Oxon    Archneol. 

Lysons'     Antiquities    of    Gloucester-  Jonrn.,  VI,  77. 

shire,  PL  XXXVI.             "  Records  of   Bitckinghamshire,    VIII, 

J.  Romillj    Allen,    F.arbi     Christian  21b. 

Symbolism,  pp.  269,  21 6.  LipsfOinb,    Hist,    of    the    Coiinfj/    of 

Kelly's  Directory  for  Glovcester-shire.  Buckingham,  Vol.  II,  p.  146. 

-  Reliquary.     New  Scries,  11,  101.  Sheohan,   Hist,  of  Buckinghamshire, 

Yorkshire  ArcJiaeol.  Journ.  XII,  2u0.  p.  117. 

^  Sussex  Archaeol.  Coif.,  VII,  110.  J.    Romilly    Allen,    Early    Christian 

A   list  of   Norman     Tympana,     etc.,  Symbolism,  pp.  273,  285. 

pp.  Ixxii  and  12,  Fig.  40.  British     Archaeol.      Assoc.      Journ., 

Lyson's  Magna   Britannia,  Bucking-  N'ew  Series,  YI,  242. 
Jiamshire,  p.  486. 
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of  the  east  window  of  Cop  ford  Church,  Essex,  was- 
(Hscovered  a  portion  of  a  painting  of  this  subject 
similarly  treated,  forming  part  of  the  very  early  and 
interesting  series  brought  to  light  some  few  years  ago. 

On  the  lintel  of  the  well-known  south  doorway  at 
Dinton  Church,  Buckinghamshire,^  is  portrayed  a  fearful 
looking  dragon  with  large  protruding  tongue  and  terrible 
fangs  advancing  from  the  left  (west)  side  towards  a 
small  winged  figure  on  the  east,  who  is  holding  in  both 
hands  a  small  cross,  the  head  towards  the  open  jaws  of 
the  dragon — no  doubt  another  ex  em  jDlifi  cation  of  this, 
subject. 

Although  it  will  not  be  safe  to  assert  that  the  examples, 
cited  are  probably  all  that  remain  in  England  during  the 
Norman  and  earlier  period,  still  it  is  hoped  that  the  list 
IS  a  fairly  comprehensive  one,  and  demonstrates  the 
variety  of  the  treatment  which  the  artists  of  these 
early  times  applied  to  the  representation  of  the  great 
archangel,  the  prince  of  the  heavenly  liost. 

In  the  work  by  Mr.  J.  Ilomilly  Allen  on  Early 
Christian  Si/mholism,  the  opinion  is  expressed  on 
page  274,  that  some  of  the  examples,  Avhere  a  figure 
on  foot,  but  not  winged,  is  fighting  with  the  dragon — 
for  instance  that  on  the  lintel  of  Ault  Hucknall  Church, 
Derbyshire — are  intended  to  represent  St.  Michael,^  and 
not  St.  George  ;  but  although  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
positively  upon  this,  yet  it  seems  the  most  reasonable 
supposition  that  a  clear  distinction  should  be  observed 
between  these  two  subjects,  both  of  which  were  popular 
in  the  twelfth  and  succeeding  centuries,  and  that  that 
distinction  should  be  emphasised,  not  by  the  one  being 
on  foot  and  the  other  on  horseback,  but  by  St.  Michael 
being  always  portrayed,  as  one  would  naturally  expect, 
with  wings,  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  mighty 
leader  of  the  host  of  angels,  whose  special  function  it 
is  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  their  Divine  Master 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  celerity. 

'  A   list  of    Isorman   Tijmpana,  otc,  J.    Romilly    Allen,    ILarhi    Vhrisiian 

pp.  Ixxvii  and  21,  Fig.  145.  Siimbolism,  Fig.  i;i7,  pp.  274,  36(5. 

Assoc.  Architect.  !Soc.   Reports,  XII,  Gentleman's  Magazine,  17tt9,  Part  I,. 

162.  p.  149. 

J.    C.    Cox,   Churches  of   Derhyshire,  British      Archaeol.      Assoc.     Jouru.y 

I,  242.  New  Scries,  YJ,  250,  2G7. 
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symbolism  in  nokman  sculpture  at  qulxixcitun, 
gloucp:stp:kshike.' 

By    Miss     JOSEPHINE     KNOWLKS. 

In  a  remote  corner  of  Gloucestershire,  tucked  awny  on 
an  outlying  spur  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  lies  the  little 
Norman  church  of  Qnenington,  and  probahly  on  accoiuit 
of  this  very  remoteness  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
chronicler  and  historian. 

This  church  is  ^^'orth  more  than  a  passing  notice,  for 
it  possesses  an  unique  specimen  of  symbolical  Gothic 
carving,  namely,  the  First  Person  of  the  T]"inity 
represented  as  a  small  sun  with  distinct  face  and  mys. 
This  representation  of  a  sun  is  the  only  one  extant  in 
England,  the  most  diligent  search  having  failed  to  reveal 
another. 

This  peculiar  symbolical  carving  presents  one  of  the 
most  interestinpf  features  of  mediaeval  church  architecture, 
not  only  for  its  extreme  rarity,  but  for  tlje  more  or  less 
mystery  In  which  it  is  shrouded. 

With  the  church  of  Qnenington  itself  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  the  limited  space  of  this  article  preventing  all 
but  the  briefest  outline  of  its  history. 

Samuel  Lysons  writes  in  1790  : 

"This  building  beai's  evident  marks  of  antiqnilj^,  although  it 
appears  to  have  undergone  considerable  alterations  within  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  original  roiuid-headed  windows  may  still  be  traced, 
although  they  are  now  either  walled  up,  or  changed  into  sharj) 
pointed  or  square  ones.  The  south  doorway  is  5  feet  11  inches  in 
height,  and  9  feet  11  inches  wide.  The  arch  of  it  is  semi-circular  and 
ornamented  with  a  variety  of  mouldings,  wherein  plainly  appears  a 
corruption  of  the  lioman  style. 

"  The  interior  part  of  the  arch  is  ornamented  with  a  zig-z;ig 
moulding,  so  constantly  to  be  seen  in  works  of  this  kind.^  A\ithiii 
this  and  over  the  door  are  several  figures  rudely  carved  in  bas-relief, 
amongst  which  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  holds  a  dove,  and  the  Angel, 
Eagle,  winged  Bull  and  Lion,  the'four  evangelists,  who  are  accomijanied 
l)y  scrolls.  On  one  side  is  the  figure  of  a  church  in  which  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  arches  are  circular  and  that  the  spire  is  covered 
with  shingle.     From  the  style  of  the  ornaments  of   these  doorways 

'   Eead  before  the  Institute,  June  7tli,  1905. 
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one  may  conclude  that  this  building  was  erected  soon  after  the 
conquest,  when  the  Normans  introduced  a  more  sumptuous  style  of 
architecture. 

"  The  tympanum  of  the  north  doorway  has  a  great  variety  of 
ornaments,  amongst  which  the  zig-zag  and  lozenge  moulding  are  most 
conspicuous.'  Over  the  door  is  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  trampling 
on  the  Devil  bound  hand  and  foot,  while  he  thrusts  the  cross  into  his 
mouth  (this  cross  has  no  banner  attached  to  it).  There  are  also  three 
saints  in  praying  attitude,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  escaping  from  a 
serpent's  mouth.  Over  them  is  a  sun  with  rays  representing  God  the 
Father,  and  alcove  the  doorwa}'^  is  a  ram's  head  much  mutilated." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  Manor  of  Quenington  Avas  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror 
to  Walter  de  Laci,  one  of  his  Norman  followers,  and  descended  to  his 
son  Eoger,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  so  great  favour  with  the 
Conqueror  that  he  bestowed  on  him  one  hundred  and  sixteen  manors, 
of  which  twenty  were  in  Gloucestershire." 

He  finishes  bv  savinof : 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  Church  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  father  or  son." 

This  de  Lacey  family  is  mentioned  in  the  Doomesday 
Book  of  1084.  Tlie  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  in  England  held  Qiienington  by  gift  of  Aones 
de  Lacey  and  her  daughter,  which  was  confirmed  by  King 
John,  and  a  further  extract  from  Doomesday  Book  states 
that  "  Quenintone  in  Brietwoldsberg  Hundred  contained 
8  Hides." 

But  nevertheless,  I  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  the  date  of 
Quenington  chinch  to  1 100  and  not  1000,  as  all  the  rich 
detail  in  architectural  carvings  belong  to  the  time  of 
Stephen  and  Henry  II.  It  must  have  struck  everyone 
who  has  studied  twelfth  century  buildings,  what  a 
profusion  of  detail  their  builders  crammed  into  every 
remote  corner  and  inaccessible  buttress.  The  two  door- 
ways of  Quenington  Church  are  very  rich  in  carvings,  and 
the  reason  the  body  of  the  church  is  not  equally  so,  is 
because  it  has  been  restored  at  a  later  date.  The 
doorways  however  being  so  fine,  were  mercifully  left 
untouched. 

'  Another  curicnis  archaeological  fact  Trinity.     This  lozenge  style   suiTOunds 

is    that     tlie      lozenge     or     triangular  this  tympanum  in   a  very  marked  and 

carving  was  always  reserved  for  decora-  beautiful  way. 
tions  around   tlie   First    Peison    of  the 
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This  is  enough  to  show  the  oricriii  of  tlie  chiicch.  1  will 
now  deal  with  the  stone  carvings  of  the  tympanum  over 
the  north  doorway,  the  sul)ject  of  which  is  tlie  "  Harrow- 
ing of  Hell."  This  is  defined  in  Wedgwood's  Dictionani 
of  Etijmologii  as  being  "the  triumphant  expedition  of 
Christ  after  the  Crucifixion  when  He  hrouglit  away  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  who  had  died  and"  been  liHd  in 
Hell  since  the  beginning  of  the  world." 

"Harrow"  means  to  rob  or  spoil.  In  a  Saxon  MS.  of 
the  eleventh  century  there  is  this  inscription,  "Christ 
Harrows  Hell ! " 

This  subject  forms  one  of  a  regular  series  and  is  found 
in  mediaeval  art  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards.  It 
also  occurs  in  Byzantine  mosaics. 

The  Harrowing  of  Hell  was  the  subject  of  mediaeval 
mystery  plays.  "  '  This,'  its  editor  observes,  '  is  belie  \  ed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  production  in  a  dramatic  form  in 
our  language.  The  manuscript  from  v/hich  it  is  now 
printed  is  on  vellum,  and  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  reio-n 
of  Edward  HI.  if  not  older.  It  probably  formed  one  "of 
a  series  of  performances  of  the  same  kind  founded  upon 
Scripture  history.'  It  consists  of  a  prologue,  epilogue, 
and  intermediate  dialogue  of  nine  persons,  Dominus, 
Sathan,  A^dam,  Eve,  etc.  Independently  of  the  alleged 
age  of  the  manuscript  itself,  the  language  will  hardly  be 
thought  later  than  1350."  Hallam,  Literature  of' 
Europe,  4th  Edition,  Vol.  I,  page  '218. 

Now  although  this  subject  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell 
forms  one  of  a  series  in  mediaeval  art,  it  is  by  no  means 
as  common  as  many  of  the  other  subjects ;  in  fact,  the 
only  other  authentic  instances  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell 
occur  in  a  tympanum  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  a  twelfth 
century  painting  at  Chaldon  in  Surrey,  in  a  tympanum 
at  Beckford,  and  in  a  three-coloured  and  illuminated 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  However,  the  remarkable 
part  of  the  Quenington  carving  is  this :  that  with 
the  exception  of  one  MS.  this  Gloucestershire  Church 
contains  the  only  representation  of  the  sun  symbolizing 
God  the  Father.  The  most  diligent  search  has  failed  to 
reveal  any  other  authentic  instances  of  this  subject 
in  England.  On  the  Continent  it  occurs  more  frequently, 
as  I  shall  show  later. 
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The  British  Museum  MS.  which  contains  this  sun  can 
with  certainty  be  dated  between  1121  and  1173  ;  it 
represents  Christ  with  a  bannered  cross^  which  He  tlirusts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  huge  green  monster  (these  dragons 
representing  Hell  were  always  painted  dark  green),  the 
mouth  being  filled  with  people  whom  He  is  rescuing. 
An  ano;el  accompanies  Him,  while  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  is  a  small  sun  with  rays  and  a  very  distinct 
face.  In  the  foreground  is  Satan  lying  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  the  same  rings  (to  which  I  shall  refer  later)  as 
the  rings  on  the  devil  in  Quenington  Church. 

It  is  assumed  that  this  MS.  was  painted  at  Winchester, 
and  that  it  is  perhaps  copied  from  pictures  brought  from 
Italy. 

In  another  eleventh  century  MS.  the  figure  of  Christ 
is  this  time  without  a  cross,  but  the  devil  in  the  fore- 
cjround  is  bound  again  with  the  same  peculiar  double 
rings.  There  is  no  sun  in  this  one  nor  in  the  other  MS., 
]3ainted  on  a  long  scroll,  and  of  twelfth  century  date. 
In  this  the  dragon  is  as  usual  dark  green,  and  neither 
in  the  Surrey  painting  nor  the  Beckford  tympanum  nor 
the  Lincoln  tympanum  does  the  sun  occur.  Thus  we 
see  that  with  the  exception  of  the  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  little  Gloucestershire  Church  contains  what 
is  really  a  unique  specimen  of  mediaeval  symbolism. 

To  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  symbolical  represen- 
tations of  God  the  Father  would  be  a  work  of  great  scope 
if  it  were  intended  to  include  all  foreign  specimens  of 
this  order.  But  all  attempts  at  explaining  mediaeval 
symbolism  from  a  twentieth  century  point  of  view  is 
certain  to  end  in  failure.  Before  the  Reformation, 
science  did  not  exist  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
and  all  learning  was  turned  into  a  religious  channel.  The 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not 
only  places  of  worship  and  the  abodes  of  monks,  but 
they  were  also  the  outward  form  of  expression  of  the 
popular  mind,  which  instead  of  being  thrown  out  into 
hymns  and  seimons  as  in  our  time,  found  expression  in 
the   magnificent    Gothic    architecture    of    that    period. 

'  This  is  all  the  more  cr.rious  as  the  copy  of  Italian  pictures,  hears  out  tlic 

cross  wliich   Christ   carried   was   never  fact  that  art  in  Italy  was  in  advance  of 

"bannered  until  the  tliirteenth   century.  tluit  in  England. 
Ilowevcr,  this  MS.  being  undoubtedly  a 
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Ooethe  calls  this  a  petrified  religion.  Mr.  lloinilly  Allen 
says,  in  Christian  Si/mbolism  in  Great  Britain  and 
l7'eland, 

"  That  all  attempts  to  symbolise  the  Creator  except  in  the  most 
abstract  manner  was  considered  unj3criptural.  The  early  Christians 
during  the  first  four  centuries  adhered  to  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  always  syml)olised  by  a  hand. 
But  from  the  ninth  century  onwards  the  difficulty  of  aj)proaching  this 
sacred  subject  was  avoided  by  merging  the  identity  of  God  the  Father 
in  that  of  God  the  Son,  and  very  often  except  for  the  surroundings 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  which  is  intended." 

But  the  rank  assigned  to  God  tlie  Father  in  early 
Christian  monuments  is  frequently  not  very  honourable, 
the  Son  taking  precedence  over  Him.  The  j^recedence 
granted  to  one  Person  over  another  has  a  peculiar 
signification  thus  : 

"  The  left  hand  is  inferior  to  the  right.  Likewise  the  left  side  of  a 
picture  is  inferior  in  position  to  the  right.  The  centre  is  more 
honourable  than  the  circumference.  The  Bible  has  alwaj's  been  placed 
on  the  left  and  the  Gospel  on  the  right.  AVhile  in  carvings  and 
pictures  the  figures  of  saints  militant  are  below,  and  these  same  saints 
when  seen  after  death  are  pictured  above  triumphant  and  admitted 
into  Paradise.  The  centre  again  is  more  honorable  than  the 
circumference.  In  a  rose  window  of  stained  glass  the  centre  is  always 
assigned  to  the  Creator  or  Virgin  Mary,  then  follow  the  different 
orders  commencing  with  the  Seraphims,  and  closing  ^\^th  the  angels 
and  saintly  orders  at  the  extreme  edge.     .     .     . 

"  As  to  the  reason  why  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  often 
represented  in  small  and  trivial  fashion  we  may  attribute  it  to  the 
following  causes :  one  was  probably  a  hatred  felt  by  the  Gnostics  for 
God  the  Father  and  a  dread  lest  they  should  appear  to  recall  the  idea 
of  Jupiter  or  to  offer  a  pagan  idol  to  the  ignorant  Christians ;  another 
cause  might  be  an  absence  of  any  visible  manifestations  of  Jehovah, 
and  lastly  the  difficulty  all  artist?  must  have  felt  in  executing  so 
sublime  an  image." 

Even  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  no  complete  ])or- 
traits  of  God  the  Father  are  to  be  seen.  Very  often 
they  depicted  Him  by  a  hand  issuing  from  the  clouds, 
sometimes  darting  rays  from  each  finger,  as  though  a 
living  sun.  This  design  of  hand  with  sun's  rays  is  very 
old.  A  Greek  miniature  of  the  tenth  century  shows  the 
hand  in  the  clouds  in  a  blessing  attitude. 

Didron  in  his  Christian  Iconograph  affirms  that  the 
Greek  benediction  differs  in  certain  points  from  the  Latin, 
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conseqiientlv  the  Greek  form  of  benediction  if  observed 
on  a  Latin  figure  or  vice  versa  would  be  of  e'leat  historical 
interest,  and  also  ns  regards  the  Last  Judgement,  the 
Greek  Church  represents  the  dead  as  emerging  from  the 
mouths  of  beasts,  and  as  this  so  often  occui'S  in.  Norman 
sculpture  it  is  most  interesting  to  trace  it  from  the  Greek. 

In  French  Church  history  we  find  that  prev^ious  to  the 
eleventh  century  the  presence  of  the  Father  was  always 
intimated  by  a  hand  extending  from  the  clouds,  and  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  face  of  God  is  first  introduced. 

An  illustration  in  the  Italian  Speculumi  humanae 
salvationis,  which  is  held  to  belong  to  Giotto,  gives  a 
representation  of  the  Creator  partially  seen  through  the 
clouds  driving  Lucifer  downwards  with  a  motion  of  His 
hand.  This  only  shows  a  head  with  nimbus  and  one 
arm. 

Hands  thus  decorated  with  the  nimbus  formed  the 
earliest  symbolic  representations  of  the  Father.  An 
example  of  the  ninth  century  has  the  two  first  fingers 
outstretched  surmounted  by  an  auriole  containing  sun's 
rays,  and  also  the  branches  of  a  cross.  This  is  interesting 
ou  account  of  the  peculiar  direction  of  these  branches, 
the  rays  seem  attached  in  groups  of  four  to  the  line  of 
circumference. 

There  is  in  Chartres  Cathedral  a  painting  on  glass 
representing  the  History  of  Charlemagne  and  the  death 
of  Koland.  Here  the  hand  of  God  is  seen  extended  and 
without  a  nimbus.  It  is  appearing  to  Roland,  who  is 
cleaving  the  rock  with  his  good  sword  Durandal,  This 
painting  belongs. to  the  thirteenth  century.  Also  Maya 
the  Hindoo  goddess  is  represented  in  a  large  nimbus,  which 
is  striated  with  luminous  rays  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  cross  lines  in  the  Divine  nimbus  of  Christian 
mythology. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  the  Creator 
is  often  represented  as  a  Pope  wearing  a  tiara.  "  But," 
savs  M.  Didron,  "  in  England  where  the  Pope  has  long 
been  held  in  low  'esteem'  it  was  impossible  to  represent 
Him  with  the  insignia  of  papacy." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  profoundly  and  yet  lucidly 
works  of  art  reflect  tlie  ideas  of  the  epoch  in  which  they 
v.ere  executed. 
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A  most  brilliant  example  of  the  name  Jeliovah  iu 
Hel:)re\v  cluiracters  inscribed  in  a  triangle  suriounded  l)y 
sun's  rays  occurs  in  some  beautiful  tapestry  (jf  tlie 
sixteenth  century  in  the  Cathedral  of  Sens.  The 
Cathedrals  of  Paris,  Rheims,  and  Chartres  have  many 
representations  of  God  the  Father,  in  fact,  all  over 
France  and  catholic  Europe  these  representations  are 
■conuuon. 

In  an  Italian  miniature  of  the  thirteenth  century  an 
anoel  is  rei)resentinir  as  assisting' the  Creator  in  mouldina* 
the  clay  out  of  which  tiie  first  man  was  made  ;  it  is  not 
a  solitary  instance  of  this  subject,  for  in  the  north  porch 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  the  Creator  is  assistiuir  an 
angel  with  whom  He  appears  to  be  in  consultation.  Up 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  the  Church  was  resolved  to 
lestrain  the  zeal  of  Christian  artists  and  to  prevent  them 
from  representing  the  Deity  in  sculptin^e  and  painting. 

We  may  quote  here  the  case  of  St.  John  Damascenus, 
who  positively  declares  that  the  Divine  nature  ought 
not  to  be  represented.     The  great  theologian  says  : 

Dei,  qui  est  incorjwreus  invisihilh  a  'inafena  remotissimus  figurae  expers 
mriirumscrijytits  et  incomiyrehensihilu,  imago  nulla  fieri  potest.  Nam 
■quoinodo  illml  quod  in  as2)ectii,m  non  cadit  imago  rejn-esentarit. 

Tlius  even  Damascenus,  so  bold  in  defending  the 
imao-es  of  Christ,  is  restrictive  with  regard  to  those  of  the 
Father. 

Such  circumstances  as  these  would  account  for  the 
rarity  of  these  portraits,  as  the  artists  fiuthermore  did 
not  know  how  to  represent  the  Creator  and  knew  not 
what  form  to  attribute  to  Him. 

In  short.  Gnosticism  on  the  one  hand  and  theological 
dogmas  on  the  other,  were  the  potent  causes  for  the 
extreme  rarity  of  the  portraits  of  God  the  Father. 

In  an  old  French  MS.  of  uncertain  date  and  author- 
si  lip  occurs  the  subject  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  It  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Quenington  but  more  elaborate. 
It  shows  Christ  with  a  bannered  cross  saving  the  souls 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  conventional  dragon.  An 
interesting  feature  of  these  scenes  is  the  cross  which 
may  be  either  that  of  the  Resurrection  or  of  the  Passion. 
The  former  occurs  in  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  and  after 
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the  thirteenth  ceiituiy  this  cross  liad  a  banner  attachetl 
to  it. 

Of  the  three  figures  that  are  issuing  out  of  the 
dragon's  mouth  in  the  Qiienington  tympanum  the  first  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  Adam.  I  cannot  see  what 
authority  there  is  for  assuming  this  ;  I  am  much  more 
inchned  to  think  that  they  are  all  thi  ee  nameless   saints. 

According  to  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  the  most  interesting- 
peculiarity  in  the  Quenington  sculpture  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Devil's  hands  and  feet  are  bound. 

This  is  done  by  a  ling  interlaced  through  the  limbs, 
and  Mr,  Allen  considers  tliat  it  affords  a  connecting  link 
between  the  symbolism  of  the  pre-Norman  crosses  and 
that  of  the  sculpture  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  seen  most  distinctly  in  the  illuminated 
MS,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a  symbolical  carving 
of  such  rarity  should  have  so  completely  escaped  the 
trail  of  the  journalist,  when  we  consider  that  there  are  so 
few  spots  unrecorded  and  unvisited  by  him. 

However,  this  little  Gloucestershire  corner  is  one  of 
these  rare  spots,  nor  will  the  bringing  of  these  carvings 
into  prouiinence  disturb  the  uninterrupted  peace  of  this 
village. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES    ON    THE    NORMAN    TYMPANA 
AT    QUENINGTON    CIIUliCH. 

By  CHARLES   E.  KEYSER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  two  Norman  doorways  iit  Qiieningtoii  Cliureli 
may  justly  claim  to  rank  with  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  sculptor's  art  of  the  twelfth  century  remainliiii; 
in  this  country.  The  numerous  and  varied  ornamental 
mouldings  with  which  the  arches  are  enriched,  and  the 
curious  and  elaborate  sculpture  on  the  tympana  render 
them  worthy  of  the  most  careful  observation,  and  we 
find  that  as  far  back  as  1790,  Mr.  Samuel  Lysons 
read  a  short  paper  about  them  Ijefore  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  which  with  excellent  illustrations  is  pub- 
lished in  Archaeologia,  Vol.  X,  p.  128,  and  Plates  VII 
and  VIII,  and  they  are  further  figured  in  Mr.  J,  Ilomilly 
Allen's  work  on  Earhi  Christian  Symbolism,  Figs.  93 
and  99,  in  the  recently  j^ublished  work  by  the  writer 
of  this  article,  on  the  sculptured  Norman  tympana  and 
lintels,  etc.,  Figs.  97  and  130,  and  elsewhere. 

The  subject  on  the  tympanum  over  the  south  doorway 
is  perhaps  the  earliest  representation  in  sculpture  in  this 
country  of  a  tradition  which  afterwards  became  an 
exceedingly  popular  one,  namely,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  in  this  instance  the  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists  being  also  introduced,  and  many  of  the 
details  are  very  remarkable.  There  is  another  example 
at  the  apex  of  the  Norman  south  doorway  of  Healaugh 
Church,  Yorkshire. 

The  subject  on  the  tympanum  over  the  north  doorway, 
viz.,  the  Descent  into  Hell  or  Limbus,  or  the  Harrowing 
of  Hell,  as  it  is  variously  designated,  is  more  common 
at  this  early  period.  As  in  the  instances  at  Beckford 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  probably  at  Shobdon  in  Here- 
fordshire, this  subject  and  others  of  a  like  terrifying 
character  were  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
The  example  at  Quenington  furnishes  us  with  the  most 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  great  event  mentioned  in  the 
first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  iii.  19,  and  very  fully  described 
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in  the  spurious  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  The  introduction 
of  the  sun  exactly  accords  with  the  account  therein 
contained,  for  in  Chapter  XIII,  verse  3,  we  read  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  suddenly  illuminating  the  depths  of 
hell,  the  precursor  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  whose  arrival 
shortly  afterwards,  His  binding  the  Prince  of  Hell,  and 
delivering  the  souls  of  Adam  and  the  early  saints  from 
the  terrible  prison  in  which  they  had  been  for  so  long 
incarcerated,  is  so  minutely  described.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Hell  is  bound  corresponds  with  an 
early  sculptured  representation  on  a  Cross  at  Kirkby 
Stephen  in  Westmoreland,^  and  on  a  carved  slab 
portraving  this  subject  on  the  west  front  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,"  on  the  late  twelfth  century  wall  painting 
on  the  west  wall  of  Chaldon  Church,  Surrey,  and  in 
two  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  viz.,  Tiberius  C.vi. 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  Nero  Civ.  of  the  twelfth 
century.  As  we  find  the  subject  thus  portrayed  both 
in  early  work,  and  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  may  fairly  assign  a  middle  date  to  this 
example  at  Quenington,  and  may  claim  it  as  the  work 
of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  with  ^^-hich  period  the 
other  architectural  details  well  accord. 

During  the  Norman  period  we  also  find  examples  of 
this  subject  with  slight  variations  in  the  treatment  on 
the  tympana  at  Shobdon  and  Beckford  already  referred 
to,^  on  a  large  stone  coffin  lid  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
House  at  Bristol  Cathedral,  on  another  coffin  lid  let  into 
a  niche  over  the  south  doorway  of  South  Cerney 
Church,  Gloucestershire,  and  on  a  stone  inserted  above 
the  north  doorwav  of  Jevino;ton  Church,  Sussex. 

'  J.  Eoiuilly  Allen,  J£nrlij   Chriaiian  ^  A  List   of  Nonnau    Tjimpana  and 

Symbolism,  p.  281,  Fig.  100.  Lintels    toith    Figure     or     Si/mhohcal 

-  Archaeol.  Jovrn.,  XX\ ,  p.  16,  Fig.  Sculpture,  still,  or  till  recenlli/,  existing 

13.  in  the    Churches  of  Great  Britain,  by 

Associated  Architect.    Soc.   R(jjorts,  Charles      E.      KcTser,     M.A.,     F.S.A., 

Mil,  p.  288,  Fig.  13.  p.  Iv,  Figs.  95  aridSO. 
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SHORTHAMPTON    CHAPEL    AND    1X8    WALL-1'AIXTIX(;S/ 
By  PHILIP    MAINWARINa    JOHNSTON. 

Shortliampton  is  a  chapelry  attached  to  tlie  ijarisli  o\' 
Charlbury,  Oxfordshire,  from  which  town  it  is  distant 
between  tw^o  and  three  miles.  The  tie  is  one  of  early 
date,  for  we  have  work  of  the  twelfth  century  remainin*'- 
in  the  mother  church  and  the  chapel.^ 

The  Manor  of  Charlbury^  belonged  to  the  Mercian 
Kings,  and  was  granted  at  some  time  during  the  tentli 
century  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1109,  Bishop 
Robert  Bloet  handed  it  over  to  the  Abbey  of  E3'nshani, 
"  entire  and  untouched  in  woods  and  fields  and  meadows 
and  waters,"  including,  no  doubt,  the  hamlets  known  as 
Chadlington  and  Shorthampton.  Whether  there  were 
then  in  existence  chapels  at  either  or  both  of  these 
places  it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that 
those  now  standing  were  built  by  the  wealthy  Benedic- 
tine abbey  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  tenants. 

The  Cartulary  of  Eynsham  preserves  the  earliest 
reference  to  Shorthampton  chapel,  under  date  121)G  : 
"  And  because  in  the  aforesaid  Church  of  Charlbury 
there  are  wont  to  be  two  chaplains  at  least,  and  this 
because  of  the  chapel  at  Shorthampton,  in  which  three 
times  every  week  Divine  Service  is  celebrated  and  two 
Clergy  ministering.  And  in  the  Chapel  at  Chadlington 
one  parochial  Chaplain  continually  staying  there  with  a 
clerk.  Therefore  we,  turning  our  eyes  to  tlie  importance 
of  the  said  Church  of  Charlbury,  and  the  heavy  duties 
of  the  ministers  of  the  same,  ordain  from  now  that  there 
shall  be  a  Vicarage  in  the  said  Church  of  Charlbury  and 
land  revenues  (hereinafter  described)  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  Vicar  for  the  time  being  and  of  one  Chaplain  t<> 
stay    with    him,    as    long   as    the    said    Vicar    shall    be 

'  The    substatjce    of   this    paper  was  special  significance  in   view  of  tlic  many 

I'ead  before  the   Institute,  and  tracings  saints  painted  on  its  walls, 

of      the      paintings      were       exhibited,  •'  "  The  town  of  Free-men  "  (Ccor/x). 

June  1st,  1904.  Tlie      local      pronunciation      is      still 

-  Shorthampton  Chapel  is    dedicated  "  Chorlburj." 
to  All  Saints  — a  dedication  which  has  a 
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j:)ersonall3"  able  to  minister  :  and  of  two  cliaplains  if  he 
be  incapacitated  :  and  of  one  at  Ohadlington,"^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  good  monks  of 
Eynsham  exercised  a  very  laudable  care  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  ^^eople  on  their  estates,  and  all  tlie 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  beneficent  influence 
continued  until  the  Reformation  destroyed  the  old  oi-der. 

Happily,  with  all  the  changes  that  then  took  place, 
the  chapels  at  Shorthampton  and  Chadlington  escaped 
the  fate  of  so  many  hamlet  chapels.  They  were  not 
l)ulled  down  nor  suiiered  to  fall  into  decay,  but  have 
continued  to  fulfil  their  original  purj)ose  as  chapels-of- 
ease  to  the  mother  church. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII. , 
in  1544,  granted  the  Manor  of  Charlbury,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  to  Sir  Edward  North,  who  afterwards  sold 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  White.  By  him  it  was  conveyed,  in 
1555,  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder,  and  that  body  has  presented  the  living  down  to 
the  jjresent  day. 

In  1903  the  reparation  of  the  little  chapel  of  Short- 
hampton was  taken  in  hand  by  Vernon  J.  Watney,  Esq.,  of 
Cornbury  Park,  and  carried  out  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  John  Belcher,  P.R.I.B.A.,  A.E.A.,  at  whose 
invitation  the  writer  made  a  search  for  the  wall-paintings 
with  which  this  paper  is  principally  concerned. 

The  plan  (Plate  I)  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  chapel 
Avas  evidently  built  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  twelfth 
centur}',  and  then  consisted  of  a  nave  32  feet  14  inches 
long  by  12  feet  wide,  and  chancel,  probably  square-ended 
and  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  present  one,  viz., 
15  feet  by  11  feet  6  inches.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  or  early  in  the  fifteenth,  the  jjoiDula- 
tion  must  have  increased  sufficiently  to  necessitate 
enlargement,  and  this  was  effected,  not  in  the  usual  way, 
by  throwing  out  an  aisle  with  an  arcade  between  it  and 
the  nave,  but  by  simply  widening  the  nave  on  its 
southern  side."  An  aisle  was,  in  eft'ect,  created,  but  with- 
out any  structural  division  from  the  nave,  and  the  chancel 

'  For     this     extract    the    writer    is  -  It  is  now  18  feet  3  inclies  wide — 

indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the    Rev.  just    a   third   more    than    the   original 

Julius  D.  Payne,  the  incumbent   of  the  width, 
three  churches. 
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arcli  in  this  way  ceased  to  occupy  a  central  position. 
The  builders  realised  this,  and  to  remedy  the  defect  they 
j)ierced  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  to  tlie  south  of  the 
arch,  and  made  an  enormous  squint,  almost  rivallin*^  the 
chancel  aicli  in  height  and  width. 

The  original  building-  had  comparatively  low  walls  and 
a  higii-pitched,  open-timbered  roof*,  covered  with  stone 
slates.  The  later  builders  raised  the  side  walls  to  nearly 
double  their  first  height  and  replaced  the  early  roof  by 
one  almost  flat  and  covered  with  lead  (Plate  li).  I  am 
assuming  that  nave  and  chancel  were  similarly  treated  ; 
but  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  chancel  is  imperfect 
owinof  to  a  later  reconstruction. 

To  the  first  period  belongs  the  simple  chancel  arcli 
(Plate  I) — a  good  example  of  early  pointed  work.  It  is 
only  4  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  consists  of  two  chamfered 
orders,  with  a  double-chamfered  hood,  and  the  arch  and 
jambs  are  continuous,  witliout  impost  or  capital,  the 
chamfers  terminating  in  elegant  stops  just  above  the 
floor  level.  Of  the  same  date  are  :  a  small  round-headed 
window,  having  a  hood-moulding  on  the  outside 
(Plate  II}  ;  a  round-headed  doorway,  also  with  a  hood 
and  moulded  imposts — now  built  in  the  west  wall,  high 
up,  as  an  entrance  to  a  former  gallery,  but  originally  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  where  the  internal  opening 
remains  as  a  sort  of  recess.  Externally  it  is  covered  by  a 
buttress  of  eighteenth  century  date.  Finally,  the  font 
(Plate  II),  a  plain,  tubshaped  example,  the  rudeness  of 
which  might  even  suggest  an  earlier  date,  were  we 
justified  in  assuming  an  older  foundation  for  the  little 
chapel. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  interesting  low-side  window 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  chancel  (Plate  III),  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  preserved  wdien  the  chancel 
itself  was  rebuilt.  It  is  of  early  fourteenth  century 
character  (c.  1 340),  and  consists  of  two  ogee  headed  lights 
under  a  square  head.  The  lower  half  of  the  lights  is 
separated  by  a  transom  from  the  upper  end  formed  into 
twin  openings,  rebated  for  shutters.  Externally,  this 
window  has  been  cased  within  a  square  stone  frame,  and 
an  outer  sill  has  been  added  when  the  chancel  was  rebuilt 
in  the  eighteenth  century.     The  internal  arch  has  also 
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been  renewed,  but  the  tracery  and  the  walHng  below  have 
ajDparently  not  been  disturbed. 

To  the  chief  rebuilding  (c.  1400)  belong  the- 
handsome  two-light  windows  and  the  plain  doorway  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  uave,  the  piscina,  also  in  its  south 
Avail,  and  the  roof,  as  before  mentioned  (Plate  III).  The 
windows,  Avith  their  ogee  heads,  have  a  lingering  trace  of 
the  Decorated  period,  with  Avhich  also  the  cinque-foiled 
head  of  the  piscina  agrees.  The  former  have  the  tracery 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  witli  a  suite  of  hollow  mould- 
ings in  place  of  a  splay,  inside  and  out.  The  piscina  has. 
a  deep  bowl  and  a  stone  shelf  for  the  credence.  The 
plain  south  doorway,  retaining  its  original  oak  door,  also 
belongs  to  this  period. 

The  tie  beams  of  the  roof  are  partly  supported  by 
posts  resting  upon  stone  corbels,  which  were  evidently 
bedded  upon  the  top  of  the  first  wall  Avhen  it  was  raised. 
These  corbels  (Plate  IV)  are  rudely  carved  into  faces  that 
may  be  meant  either  for  general  types  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  day,  or  else  for  portraits  of  actual  persons — 
benefactors  to  the  chapel.  Thus,  on  the  south  side  are,, 
(l)  a  layman  with  moustache  and  bifurcated  chin-beard — 
perhaps  the  clerk  of  the  Avorks  ;  (2)  a  coAvled  Benedictine^ 
with  grimly  powerful  face  and  shaven  crown,  representing 
the  Abbey  of  Eynsham  ;  and  (3)  a  chubby -faced  secular 
priest,  2^1'obably  meant  for  the  priest  Avho  served  ih<f 
chapeL  On  the  north  are,  (1)  a  lady  in  the  square 
"  toAver  "  head-dress  fashionable  in  the  early  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  (2)  a  gentleman  of  the  same 
period,  who  may  have  been  the  lord  of  the  manor— an 
important-looking  person  Avith  formally-cut  hair  and  the 
bifurcated  beard  then  Avorn.  From  the  third  corbel 
on  this  side  being  without  a  head,  the  assumption  that 
these  are  actual  portraits  of  persons  associated  Avith  the 
enlargement  of  the  chapel  is  rendered  more  probable. 
The  roofs,  Avhich  are  of  very  flat  pitch,  are  of  lead,  that 
of  the  naA^e  being  surrounded  by  a  moulded  stone  coping, 
paraj)et  and  string-course,  in  the  latter  of  Avhich  are 
grotesque  heads  and  gargoyles. 

The  squint  is  probably  later  than  the  general  enlarge- 
ment, and  may  be  dated  about  1460.  It  has  a  flatly 
arched  head  of  the  four- centred  type,  and  is  of  unusual 
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height  and  width  ;  its  sill  is  very  low  down,  and 
the  total  efiect  is  -  almost  that  of  a  twin  chancel 
arch. 

Later  still  (c.  1500)  is  the  plain  west  window  of  two 
lights  with  four-centred  heads  under  a  square  label  ;  it 
no  doubt  takes  the  place  of  a  small  Norman  window  ;^ 
another,  even  plainer,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a 
seventeenth  century  insertion.  The  chancel  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  low-side 
window  in  its  south  wall  is  the  only  mediaeval  feature 
apparent.  The  bell-gable  over  the  east  wall  of  the  nave 
(1821)  and  the  south  porch  (1824)  date  from  the  early 
days  of  tlie  Gothic  revival,  and  are  quite  good  of  their 
kind.  Some  quaint  Georgian  deal  pewing,  and  a  pulpit 
and  clerk's  desk  of  the  same  era,  have  been  wisel}' 
retained  at  the  recent  restoration.  There  are  no  ancient 
monuments. 

So  much  for  the  fabric,  in  which,  as  will  be  seen,  there 
are  a  surprising  number  of  "  styles "  for  so  small  a 
buildino'.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  remains  of  Avail- 
paintings,  belonging  to  almost  as  many  dates. 

1.-  Date  c.  1200-1220.  It  was  evident  from  numerous 
traces  found  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  on  the 
chancel  arch  wall  (both  sides),  that  the  little 'chapel  was 
first  decorated,  over  the  coat  of  Norman  limewhite,  with 
the  common  masonry  pattern^oblong  blocks  enclosing 
roses — in  a  deep  red  upon  a  pale  straAV-colorir  ground.* 
There  were  traces  of  more  elaborate  ornamentation 
round  the  chancel  arch,  including  flowers  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and.  on  the  arch  itself  some  characteristic  scroll- 
patterns  in  black  and  red.  But  the  little  Norman 
window  contained  the  most  perfect  painting  of  this  early 
period.       Its    splays    were    lined    out    in    tlie   masonry 

1  It    is     an    iuforesting    speculiilion  -  These   innnbers    hiive    reference  to 

whether  this  window  may  not  have  been  the  jwsition  on  the  plan  of  the  various 

inserted,  either  at  the    close    of    Mary's  paintings,     which     are      not      strictly 

reign,  or  in  the  earlv  years  of  Elizabeth,  described  in  order  of  date, 

alter  the  chapel   htKl    passed    into    the  ^  Even  in  so  simple  a  scheme,  there 

handsof  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.   The  was  variety.      The  lines  of  the  blocks 

window  is  of  that  plain  late  type  whicli  were     m     a    brighter     red     than     the 

became  almost  traditional  in   the  archi-  roses, 
tectiii'e  of  the  Colleges  from  tlie  fifteenth 
to  the  seventeenth  century. 
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blocks  with  roses,  and  on  tlie  western  splay  was 
found  a  nimbed  figure  in  the  black  Benedictine  habit, 
holdino-  a  crosier.  Above  his  head  are  the  remains  of  a 
.scioll  bearing  his  name — unfortunately  almost  obliterated. 
All    that    can    be    certainly    made    out    are    the    letters 

SCS*--o-S,  I  have  carefully  searched  through  several 
lists  of  saints,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
St.    LeonaPcD    is     the    one    represented,    and    that    the 

inscription  wdien  perfect  read— scs*LEO-S— the  tongue 
between  the  o  and  the  s  being  intended  for  a  mark  of 
contraction. 

Now  the  parish  chinch  of  Eynsham,  under  the 
patronage  of  tlie  Abbey,  was  dedicated  to  this  saint, 
who  probably  was  claimed  by  the  Benedictines  as  ol 
their  order.  He  Mas,  as  is  w^ell  known,  of  Frankish 
birth,  born  of  noble  parents  at  the  Court  of  Clovis,  at 
about  tlie  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  his  death  is 
placed  in  about  559.  His  influence  wdth  the  King  led  to 
his  obtaining  the  release  of  prisoners,  of  whom  in  due 
course  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  special  patron. 
He  founded  more  than  one  monastic  settlement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Limoges,  but,  although  abbot  or 
superior,  did  not  advance  beyond  the  order  of  deacon. 
He  is  therefore  commonly  represented  vested  as  a 
deacon,  but  holding  a  crozier,  and  usually  also  with 
broken  fetters  or  a  chain  in  the  other  hand  in  allusion  to 
his  good  offices  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  What  I  have 
taken  for  the  Benedictine  habit  in  the  painting  might 
equally  be  a  deacon's  long-sleeved  dalmatic,  but  the 
remains  of  the  fiofure  are  so  slight  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  represented,  as  also  whether  the  left  hand 
held  the  usual  fetters — this  part  having  scaled,  off  the 
j^laster.  There  was  no  corresponding  figure  upon  the 
eastern  splay  of  the  window,  which  is  occupied  only  by 
masonry  blocks  and  roses.  The  head  of  the  crozier, 
which  is  fairly  well  preserved,  is  elaborately  curled  or 
crocketted. 

I  feel  some  confidence  in  ascribing  this  figure  to  St. 
Leonard,  as  it  compares  very  closely  with  another 
thirteenth  century  painting  of  this  saint — also  on  a 
Norman   window-splay — at    Frindsbury   Church,    Kent, 
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which  I  visited  ami  made  a  diawing-  of  iiiiiuediately  al"u*r 
its  discovery  in  1883.' 

No  doubt  there  was  a  coiTespondiui;'  N(n-niaii  A\iiido\\' 
eastward  of  this,  in  tlie  place  no^^•  occiiijied  by  a 
seventeenth  century  wider  ojjeuing,  and  we  may  assume 
tliat  this  and  the  other  original  windows  of  the  little 
chapel — eight,  perhaps,  all  together — had  saints  painted 
on  the  splays.  We  may  suppose  that  St.  Giles,  a 
Benedictine  saint  of  great  repute  locally,  wah  painted  on 
one  of  the  destroyed  windows,  and  that  the  nave 
generally  was  aj^propriated  to  Benedictine  saints  ;  wliile 
the  early  chancel  was  occupied  with  Scriptural  personages 
and  scenes. 

2.  On  the  wall  adjoining  this  window,  to  the  west,  tiie 
remains  of  another  figure  were  found.  It  appeared  to 
be  that  of  a  priest  in  a  girded  albe  and  crossed  stole, 
without  either  cope  or  chasuble,  the  stole  ends  (almost 
the  only  part  it  was  possible  to  preserve)  l)eing  in  a 
bright  red  and  having  long  red  and  yellow  fringes,  and  a 
little  shamrock  leaf  with  curly  stem  (^)  in  place  of  the 
usual  *.  As  this  figure  faces  the  font,  which  is 
jDrobabJy  in  its  original  position,  it  seems  likely  that  this 
figure  had  some  reference  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism," 
This  fragment  appears  to  be  of  early  fourteenth  centiny 
date. 

3.  Eastward  of  the  Norman  window,  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  I  came  across  a  painting  partly 
obscured  by  another  of  later  date  (early  sixteenth 
century  ?) :  the  original  painting  appears  to  be  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (c.  1460).  It  represents  St.  Feideswide 
teaching  the  youth  of  (3xford  to  read.^  On  the  left  of 
the  saint  is  an  ox,  in  allusion  to  her  connection  with  the 
city,  and  before  lier  kneels  a    boy,   with   upraised   hands 

'  B.e\:)rod\jiced  in  Archaeoloffia  Canfiana,  -windovvs  originally  in  the  dinnccl  alone, 

Vol.  XVI,   p.   226.      In   tills   llie   saint  there    were     probably    some     eighteen 

appears  to  be  vested  in  the  Benedictine  saints  painted  thereon. 
Jiabit,  but  with  an  amice.     He  holds  the  -  Under   the    old    ritual    the    priest 

fetters  in  liis  right  hand  and  the  crozier  usually  baptized  vested  in  a  girded  albe 

in   the   left,  and   here  also  the   head  is  and   crossed    stole  only,   but,  especially 

sliown    as    tonsured    and    without    any  in   the   fifteenth  century  and  later,  the 

covering.    The  Frindsbury  paintings  can  surplice  and  pendent  stole  seem  also  t<) 

be  dated   wiMi   sonu'   certainty  to  circa  have  been  used. 

1256-66.      There   were  the   remains  of  •'  It  is  a  jileasure  to  acknowledge  niy 

five  figures  in  all  on  tlu;  splays  of  four  indebtedness   to  the   Rev.  E.  S.   Dewick 

windows,  and  as  there  liad    been  nine  for  the  elucidation  of  this  subject. 
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conjoined,  whom  she  is  instructing  out  of  a  massively- 
hound  book.  There  is  a  deep  red  hackground  with  a 
reticulated  pattern,  smeared  with  a  half- dry  brush, 
thereon  ;  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  wide  border  of 
orange.  The  saint's  head  and  other  parts  of  the  painting 
are  covered  by  the  later  decoration.  As  comparatively 
few  representations  of  this  once  popular  Oxfordshire 
saint  remain,  the  addition  to  the  list  of  even  a  faint  and 
injured  painting  such  as  this  is  of  considerable  value. 

4.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  close  to  the  fore- 
going, and  belonging  to  the  same  date,  is  the  upper  part 
of  a  figure  of  an  archbishop  (Plate  VII).  There  is  no 
name  or  distino-uishino-  emblem,  in  the  absence  of  which 
iG  is  impossible  to  speak  certainly  ;  but  the  presumption 
is  that  we  have  here  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  That 
saint  is  perhaps  most  commonly  represented  as  in  the 
martyrdom  scene — at  any  rate,  in  the  few  examples 
spared  to  us  by  the  too  zealous  minions  of  Henry  YIIL; 
but  he  occurs  many  times  simply  as  a  sainted  archbishop 
— more  as  a  devotional  picture  than  as  part  of  a  scene. 
Hauxton  (church,  Cambs.,  presents  us  with  an  example 
of  this  devotional  treatment.  Here  the  saint  is  painted 
on  the  back  of  a  niche,  fully  vested  in  mitre,  amice^ 
chasuble  and  pall,  holding  the  cross  staff  in  his  left  hand 
and  lifting  the  right  (with  the  two  lirst  lingers  raised) 
in  benediction.  This  is  an  early  thirteenth  century 
example.  The  figure  at  Sh(jrthampton  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century — cvrca  1460 — and  agrees  closely  with  that  at 
Hauxton,  allowing  for  the  two-and-a-half  centuries 
between  their  respective  dates.  In  the  later  example 
the  saint  is  depicted  in  three-quarter  face,  he  is  clean- 
shaven instead  of  bearded,  and  the  pall  hangs  in  one 
straight  line  from  the  neck,  whereas  in  the  Hauxton 
painting  it  is  Y-shaped.  The  mitre  is  low,  and  the 
collar  of  the  amice  stands  up  stiffly  round  the  neck. 
The  collar  and  the  apparels  of  the  albe,  the  chasuble- 
lining,  the  nimbus  and  the  saint's  lij)S,  are  j^ainted  in  a 
cherry^  red.  Tlie  peculiarity  of  the  red  lips,  together  with 
other  mannerisms  of  late  dale,  such  as  the  stilt,  bushy^  cut 
of  the  hair,  the  white  face  and  the  painting  of  the  eye- 
brows in  separate  fine  lines,  connects  this  particular 
subject  with  the  grou])   of    paintings   on    the   south   and 
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•east  walls  of  the  nave.  Tlie  chasuble  is  deftlv  |);rmted 
to  imitate  the  sheen  of  silk  or  satin,  in  pale  o-rey-bhie 
and  yellow  tints,  and  the  pall  hears   the  usual  ►T^-shaped 

pins,  alternated  with  flowered  ornaments,  probably 
meant  for  jewels.  Above  the  head  is  a  backi;-round  of 
black  (also  much  used  in  the  gToup  of  paintings  of  this 
date),  while  beliind  the  figure  is  a  rich  crimson  ground, 
with  the  reticulated  pattern  lightly  sketched  on  it,  as  in 
the  painting  of  St.  FridesM'ide  ;  and  to  the  right  is  the 
angle  of  an  orange  border  belonging  to  another  subject, 
now  destroyed.  A  peculiar  purse-like  object  in  tlie 
corner  of  this  border  has  yet  to  be  explained.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  an  older  painting,  below  this,  appears 
in  parts,  but,  happily,  not  so  as  to  disturb  the  main 
outlines. 

5.  When  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  was  pushed  out 
{c.  1400)  a  chapel  was  formed  in  the  eastern  end,  and 
this  was  probably  dedicated  to  either  St.  Cross  or  The 
Holy  Blood.  The  piscina  was  painted  a  deep  red,  and 
the  space  over  the  altar  liad  a  painting  of  The  Agony  in 
Gethsemane,  with  a  background  sentc  with  drops  of 
blood.'  In  this  subject  I  f)und  part  of  the  kneeling 
figure  of  Our  Lord  surrounded  by  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
and  above  Him  a  demi-angel  holding  a  scroll  with 
remains  of  lettering  thereon.  The  painting  was  rude 
and  in  a  poor  style  of  art,  and  this  may  have  led  to  its 
partial  destruction,  for  in  about  1460  the  whole  was 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  distemper,  unfortunately  far 
less  durable  than  the  original,  which  v/as  panited  on  the 
fresh  plaster  at  the  tune  of  the  extension  of  the  nave. 
The  later  painting  seems  to  have  related  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  as  one  little  head  of  her — the  only  fragment  it 
Avas  possible  to  save — still  remains  over  the  earlier 
painting.  This  is  evidently  painted  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  archbishop  before  described.  It  has  the  same  wliite 
face,  red  lips,  and  tawny  hair,  outlined  in  black  against 

1   Answering,  no  doubt   intcntionaUT,  similarly  placed  to  tliis,  and  the  paiutinj; 

lo   the   passage   in  St.  Luke's  Gosprl,—  was    of    aboit    the    same    date.      The 

"  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  dedication  to  the   II. ilj  Blood   *as   not 

■blood  falling  dowii  to  the  ground."     In  uncommon  ;    a  well-known    instance    ia 

restoring  Ford  Church,  Sussex,  I  found  the  cliapel  of  tlic  S'jiiit  Sang  at  Bruges, 

this  subject  of  the  Agony  painted  on  a  Belgium, 
■window  splay   of   a  little   nave   chapel 
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a  blue-black  backo-ronnd.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
new  paiutiiio-  marks  a  change  in  the  dedication  of  tlie 
chantry,  and  tliat  it  liecame  a  Lady  Chapel. 

6.  The  Miracle  of  the  Clay  Bird8  (Plate  V), 
painted  upon  tlie  southern  splay  of  the  squint.  (Date 
c.  1460.)  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  interesting 
painting-  is  unique  as  to  its  subject  in  either  painting  or 
sculpture  of  mediaeval  date  in  England.  The  legend  of 
which  it  is  an  illustration  occurs  in  one  of  the  apocryphal 
ojospels — the  a^ospel  of  Nicodemus — and  is  to  the  effect 
that  Our  Lord,  making  birds  out  of  clay  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  His  boy  companions,  gave  them  life  and  caused 
them  to  fly.  In  the  picture  we  have  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
crowned  and  nimbed,  standing  against  a  black  background. 
Her  hair  is  loose  and  falling  down  her  back,  and  she  has 
quite  a  beautiful  face  (lor  a  mediaeval  artist),  with  the 
same  red  lips  noticed  in  the  other  paintings  of  this  series. 
She  wears  a  tunic  of  ermine,  a  robe  of  pink,  and  a  mantle 
of  pale  blue  gathered  over  the  shoulders  and  arms.  She 
carries  on  her  right  arm  the  infant  Christ,  nimbed  to 
distinguish  Him  from  His  boy  companions,  one  of  whom 
is  seated  on  her  other  aim,  while  another,  clad  in  an 
orange-brown  tunic,  kneels  before  her.  The  two  com- 
panions are  in  attitudes  expressive  of  wonderment  and 
delight  at  the  act  of  the  Divine  Child,  who  is  causing  one 
of  the  clay  bnxls  to  fly.  The  little  bird  is  appropriately 
painted  clay  colour,  while  the  Child  Jesus  has  a  tunic  of 
cinnamon  brown  with  an  embroidered  collar,  and  the 
child  on  the  Virgin's  other  arm  is  clad  in  emerald  green, 
a  colour  that  occurs  elsewhere  in  this  series  of  paintings. 
All  the  outlines  are  in  black,  and  the  hair  of  the  figures 
is  in  brown.  A  pale  French  grey  is  used  for  the  margin 
or  frame  of  the  picture,  and  this  and  other  delicate  shades 
impress  one  with  the  variety  of  colours  at  the  disposal  of 
the  artist.  Another  impression  is  a  certain  minuteness 
and  delicacy  about  the  drawing,  which,  coupled  with  the 
brilliant  colouring,  suggests  strongly  the  work  of  the 
illuminator,  by  whom,  indeed,  the  paintings  of  this  series. 
(c.  1460)  may  w^ell  have  been  executed — the  work,  in 
fact,  of  some  monk  of  Eynsham  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
brush.  Painting  of  any  sort  upon  the  sides  of  a  squint 
is  extremely  rare  ;  I  cannot  call  to  mind  another  instance, 
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7.  On  the  large  flat  liollow  of  the  suite  of  iHonldiiigs 
to  the  window  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  south  wall  of 
the  nave — the  eastern  jamb — I  found,  on  removing  the 
thick  coating  of  colourwash  which  covered  the  whole  of  the 
stonework,  a  most  perfect  little  figure,  tlie  only  one  on 
either  of  these  two  big  Perpendicular  windows  (Plate  VI). 
It  represents  St.  Sitha,  Citha,  or  Zita,  a  pious  Italian 
servant  maid,  born  in  1218.  and  noted  for  her  zeal 
in  attendance  at  church,  and  for  her  care  of  the  poor.' 
The  saint  stands  against  a  deep  red  background  bordered 
with  amber ;  beneath  her  feet  the  liollow  was  plainly 
coloured  in  black.  She  has  a  large  ringed  and  rayed 
nimbus  of  orange  and  red  ;  on  her  heiid  is  a  white  kerchief 
or  hood  with  scarlet  threads  round  the  hem,  and  this 
appears  to  be  pinned  to  a  stiff  gorget  or  wimple  pleated 
under  the  chin.  Here,  again,  the  lips  are  touched  ^^'ith 
scarlet.  She  is  habited  in  a  plain  white  gown  with  loose 
hangino^  sleeves,  like  a  surplice,  and  wears  over  this  an 
emerald  green  mantle,  fastened  by  a  bronze  broocli  of  rose 
shape.  On  her  feet  are  little  black  shoes,  and  she  bears 
in  her  right  hand  two  large  metal  purse-frames,  a  bag — 
perhaps  supposed  to  contain  broken  meat  for  the  poor — 
and  a  bunch  of  four  keys.  The  colours  are  extraordinarily 
fresh,  and  the  whole  painting  looked,  when  uncovered,  as 
though  it  had  only  lately  been  executed — thanks  to  the 
blessed  whitewash  of  the  lieformers  !  The  date  of  the 
painting  is  c.  1460." 

8,  9,  and  10.  To  the  same  date  as  the  foregoing  belong 
the  scanty  remains  of  a  large  Doom  which  covered  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  and 

'  This  saint  is  often  confounded  with  distinctively  belonging  to  :in  abbess  or 

St.    Osyth    ("St.    Sythe"),   Virgin   and  nun    about    the    figure.     St.    Osyth,    as 

Martyr,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  a  Mercian  Saint,  would  have  fitted  very 

seventh  century.    My  friend  Mr.  Keyser,  well  in  this  neighbourhood  but  for  the 

who  visited  the  cliurch  on  my  report  of  peculiar    attributes    of    keys,    etc.      St. 

the  finding  of  these  paintinos,  suggested  Sitha  is   commemorated  on   April  27th. 

that  this  figure  represented    St.  Sitha  ;  Her  figure   is  connnonly    met    with    on 

and  there  can,  I  think,  be  no   question  screens  in   East  Anglia,  and   in   stained 

tliat   it  is  the  serving  woman,    because  glass.     The  only  otlier  mural   painting 

of    the    curious    collection    of    articles  known  to  me  is  of  late  fourteenth  century 

in    her    right    hand.       At    first    sight,  date,  on  a  Korman  pier  at  St.Alban's, 

the  hood,  wimple  and  mantle,  fastened  and   tins    one    is    somewhat    doubtfully 

by  a   brooch,  suggested  a   Religious    of  assigned  to  the  Saint, 

some   sort,    but    these    might    te    given  -  Figured    in    tlie     Building    Xeicx, 

appro])riately  to  such  a  handmaid  of  the  February  2Gth,  1890. 
church  as  St.  Sitha,  and  tliere  is  nothing 
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was  continued  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  north  and 
south  walls.  This  suhject  was  treated  on  the  usual  lines, 
and  was  evidently  very  similar  to  the  Dooms  at  the 
■churches  of  North  and  South  Leigh,  in  this  county.  On 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave  has  been  Death  ox  the  Pale 
Horse,  of  which  hardly  anything  is  left.  On  the  east 
wall,  left  and  centre,  is  tlie  Eesurrection,  with  figures 
rising  out  of  stone  coffins  (one  very  elaborately  moiilded) ; 
among  these  a  woman  in  a  white  shroud  is  distinguishable. 
The  background  is  red,  with  tufts  of  grass  and  flowers  in 
green  and  black.  Heaven,  with  the  saved,  the  Divine 
Judge,  Our  Lady,  St.  Peter,  and  Michael,  the  weigher  of 
souls,  are  not  now  to  be  seen,  althougii  all  or  some  of 
these  must  have  been  features  in  the  scheme  when  perfect. 
But  a  good  part  of  the  Mouth  of  Hell — shown  as  the 
oj)en  jaws  of  a  whale — remains,  and  two  particularly  fear- 
some blue  demons  are  standing  therein  (one  a  sort  of  pig- 
demon),  hauling  with  a  spiked  chain  a  band  of  condemned 
souls  into  the  open  jaws.  Some  heads  of  small  figures 
remain  above,  perhaps  a  batch  of  the  condemned,  being- 
pitchforked  by  Satan  to  the  demons  below.'  On  the 
south  wall,  close  under  the  wall-plate,  is  a  very  remark- 
able adjunct  to  this  subject,  fortunately  in  a  more  perfect 
state.  It  represents  Hell  Cauldron.'  Against  a  black 
background  a  great  metal  pot  with  two  handles,  standing 
on  legs,  is  depicted — just  such  a  vessel  as  must  have  been 
a  familiar  feature  in  the  farm-feasts  and  church-ale  drink- 
ings  of  the  fifteenth  century.^  Lideed,  the  Avhole  aj^pear- 
ance  of  the  pot  is  so  like  that  of  a  great  pewter  drinking 
measure  that  1  cannot  help  thinking  we  have  here  a 
direct  warning  against  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  with 
particular  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  licence  that  so  often 
disfigured  the  Whitsun  ales,  and  other  parochial  "  drink- 
ings."     It  will  he  seen  on   referring   to  the   illustration 

'  This  feature  occurs  in  a  Doom  wliicli  "Mother      Ludlam's      Cauldron,"      of 

I  found  at  Ford  Church,  Sussex.  niediaeTal  date  (c.  1300),  is  still  kept  as 

-  This  subject  is  not  at  all  commonly  a  curiosity  in  Frensliam  Church,  Surrey, 

found  now  in   wall  paintings,  although  It    is    of    beaten    copper,    with    rings 

dou])tless    it    formed    a    ])art    of    many  attaclied  to  tlie  rim,  for  suspending  oYct 

Itooins    in    their    pre-Reformation    con-  a  fire,  and  four  sliort  legs  !-l rutting  out. 

dition.     It  occurs  among    the  torments  Doubtless   it   has   been  used  in  many  a 

of  Hell  in  the  remarkable  early  painting  parisli   merry-making.      It   is   of  a   low 

of  tlie  Ladder  of  Salvation  at   Clialdon  squat  shape,  without  any  waist,  like  the 

Church,  Surrey.  l)ot  in  the  jniinting. 

•*  Such    a    parish    vessel,    known    as 
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(Plate  VII),  that  ten  miserable  little  figures  are  crammed 
into  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  two  of  whom,  with  beards,  are 
luimistakably  men,  while  the  rest,  with  characteiistically 
monkish  bias  against  the  fair  sex,  appear  to  be  intended 
to  represent  women.'  Below  the  pot  is  the  nozzle  of  ft 
pair  of  bellows,  meant,  no  doubt,  to  be  blowing  up  the 
flames  ;  and  on  the  right  is  a  peculiarly  hideous  little  goat- 
horned  demon,  with  goggling  eyes  and  great  white  teeth, 
tootling  upon  a  horn — perhaps  in  reference  to  the  music 
that  accompanied  the  parish  ale-drinki  ngs.  This  monster, 
who  has  monkey-like  bauds  and  tufts  of  hair  over  its 
body,  has  been  left  without  legs,  as  though  the  artist  had 
not  quite  completed  the  picture.  Above  i.he  cauldron  a 
devil's-see-saw  is  literally  in  full  swing ;  a  blue  demon, 
jjartly  destroyed,  sits  astride,  weighing  down  one  end  of 
the  plaiik,  which  is  balanced  on  a  post ;  while  a  naked 
figure,  seemingly  oP  a  woman,  clutching  with  her  hands 
to  the  tilted  end  (the  demon  has  apparently  shaken  her 
oif  her  seat  on  the  plank  in  this  grim  game),  is  about  to 
be  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  the  cauldron.  Her  clothes, 
which  have  been  shaken  ofl"  in  the  violence  of  the  "  play," 
are  falling  off  behind  ;  and  here,  perhaps,  the  rough  sports 
that  accompanied  parish  festivities  are  satirised.  Tlie 
humour  of  the  whole  scene  is  irresistible,  if  somewhat 
•coarse  and  out  of  place  to  modern  ideas.  One  must, 
however,  remember  that  the  Oxfordshire  peasant  ni  the 
fifteenth  century  required  blunt  speech,  and  would  jDerhaps 
not  have  heeded  a  more  delicate  warning." 

11.  On  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  has  been  a  large 
subject — St.  George  and.  the  Dragon  A  portion  of  the 
winof  of  the  latter  and  some  trees  are  discernible,  but  the 
insertion  of  a  sixteenth  century  window  has  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  tiie  painting,  Tne  date  is  probably 
the  same  as  that  of  the  "  A^ony "  on  the  east  wall — 
c  1400. 

'   Like  the   forejjoii  g  group  of  paint-  distinguislied.     A  toad  is  percliedon  the 

ings,  the  little  fii-es  in  t   is   liave  scar  ol  rim    of    the    pot   opposta    the    woman, 

lips.  piM-haps  to  indicate  her  familiarity  with 

■^  One   of   the   framiie  its    of   the    de-  ihe  bl  ick  :irt  ;   and  a  purse  is  suspeiuled 

:stro^ed    stone    screen    uf   the    choir   of  bi'iieaili    the    gripping    liaiids    of     tlie 

Bourjies  CaOiedrai,  FrMUt-e    (thirtei'ntii  p  .  hoe,  no   doubt  with  rofi-renco  to  liu 

century),  represents   "  Hell    Cauldron  "  urei-d  o.  gain.      riirii>t  into  the  faggots 

here  oi   simple  p'>t   shape,   containing  a  that  le  d  the  hr.-  below  are  two  pairs  of 

group  of  figuies,  among  wliii-li  a  .V Oman,  bellows.        Vide     ilhistra  ion     in      2'/^ 

■a  monk,  a  layman,  and  a  bisiiop  may  be  .:  rchiteclurul  Iteiyeir,  \  ul.  V  1. 

N 
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12.  The  latest  ol  these  curiousl37^-assorted  paintings 
is  in  some  ways  the  most  interestino-.  It  covers  the 
large  wall-space  between  the  door  and  the  eastern  of  the 
TWO  windows  in  the  sonth  wall  of  the  nave,  and  its  date 
cannot  be  earlier  than  about  1500,  and  may  be  twenty 
years  or  so  later  (Plate  VII).  It  is  executed  in  very  slight 
grey  and  black  outlines,  with  a  sparing  use  of  pale  tints 
and  without  any  coloured  background  to  show  up  the 
figures,  as  in  the  foregoing.  The  subject  is  the  legend 
of  St.  Eligius,  or  Eloy,  the  patron  of  blacksmiths  and 
farriers  ;  and  it  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  unique  as  a 
wall-painting.^  The  saint,  who  in  earlier  life  had 
pursued  the  calHng  of  a  smith  and  metal-worker,  kept 
up  his  craft  after  he  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Noyon. 
He  flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  dying  in  659  ; 
and  among  other  legends  connected  with  his  name  is 
the  story  that  as  he  was  one  day  shoeing  a  horse,  the 
animal,  perhaps  moved  by  some  evil  spirit,  became 
restive  and  plunged  violently.  The  saint  then  quietly 
took  off  its  leg,  nailed  on  the  shoe  and  put  the  leg  on 
again.  In  illustration  of  this  quaint  incident  we  have 
here  the  smith's  forge,  the  arched  chimmey  being  hung 
round  with  horse-shoes,  St.  Eligius,  as  a  bishop,  vested 
in  a  red-brown  cope  and  holding  in  his  tongs  the  horse's 
hind  leg,  which  has  been  taken  ofl"  at  the  first  joint, 
while  the  shoe  lies  on  the  anvil.  The  horse  before  him 
appears  to  be  standing  in  a  sort  of  crate  or  wooden  frame, 
perhaps  meant  to  give  him  support  while  he  is  minus 
a  leg ;  and  behind  stands  the  owner,  represented  by  a 
typical  well-to-do  citizen  of  Henry  Vllth's  reign.  He 
wears  the  peculiar  square  hat  with  flaps,  common  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 


'  There    is    a    fine    bas-relief  of  tins  handsomely    dressed.     The     details    of 

incident,    which    seems  to  have   been  a  the  forge  and  figures  in  both  are  quaint 

popular    one   with   the   artists,   in   the  and  full  of  interest.     St.  Eligius  is  also 

church    of  Or   San    Michele,    Florence.  represented  on  a  Suffolk  bas-relief  and 

In    England    we    have    a    bas-relief  at  on  two  or  three  screens  of  East  Anglia 

Durweston,  Dorset,  now  placed  over  the  and  Devon.     A  bas-relief  of  this  subject 

south    doorway,    of    Avhicli   my   friend  strikingly  similar  to  that  at  Durweston 

Mr.    G.    C.    Druco    has    sent    me    an  exists  at  Wincanton  Church,  Somerset 

excellent     photograph.       In    this,    and  (aide   illustration    in    Cassell's    Social 

the      previously      mentioned     example,  England,   Vol.   Ill,  p.  27).     Here  also 

which  Mr.  Druce  has  also  photographed,  it  appears  to  be  a  fine   lady  that   has 

the   person   brinaing   the   horse   to   be  brought  the  horse  to  be  shod  at   the 

shod     is     a     lady,     gay-looking,     and  Saint's  forge. 
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sixteenth  centuries.  He  hns  a  clean-shaven  face,  liair 
falHng  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  linen  shirt  gathered 
round  the  neck  beneath  a  red  jerkin.  The  horse  and  his 
master  are  fairly  perfect,  and  the  former  has  a  scalloped 
bridle,  but  unfortunately  the  bishop,  who  is  shown  as  a 
man  of  lofty  stature,  has  lost  his  head.  One  may  suppose 
that  a  guild  of  farriers  caused  this  picture  to  be  painted 
in  honour  of  their  saint. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  painted  tables  of  the  Creed 
and  texts  were  found  on  the  nave  walls,  framed  in  elabo- 
rate scroll  borders.  These,  which  were  of  various  dates 
from  the  late  seventeenth  to  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
were  in  most  cases  preserved,  as  the  earlier  paintings 
beneath  them  had  been  destroyed. 


This  curious  collection  of  subjects  represent  probably 
not  more  than  half  the  number  of  paintings  that  once 
adorned  the  nave  alone  of  this  tiny  hamlet-chapel.  How 
suggestive  is  it  of  the  wealth  of  lost  imagery  which 
formed  the  Poor  Man's  Bible  before  the  Keformation, 
when  the  Church  sought  to  teach  through  the  eye  as 
well  as  through  the  ear !  To  an  archaeologist  there 
comes  also  the  sad  reflection  that  in  unnumbered  cases 
such  paintings  as  those  which  T  have  described,  after 
centuries  of  burial  under  whitewash,  have  been  destroyed 
either  wantonly  or  in  ignorance,  and  with  them  many 
a  side  light  upon  the  modes  of  thought,  the  social 
customs  and  the  art  expression  of  our  forefathers.  But 
the  practically-minded  among  us,  instead  of,  like  Mrs. 
Gummidge,  for  ever  lamenting  "  the  old  'un,"  now  no 
more,  will  take  steps  to  discover,  and  to  preserve  and 
record  when  discovered,  those  that  still  remain  to  us. 
Our  thanks  are  not  only  due  to  Mr.  Vernon  J.  Watney 
in  this  connection,  but  also  for  most  generously  bearing 
the  cost  of  one  of  the  coloured  plates  that  illustrate  this 
paper.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
Mr.  Druce's  excellent  photograph  (Plate  VIII)  by  way 
of  comparison  with  the  Shorthampton  painting. 
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It  seems  fitting  that  some  note  should  be  taken,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  of  an 
event  so  interesting  to  archaeologists  as  the  tercen- 
tenary of  the  birth  of  Sir  William  Dugdale. 

His  grandfather  wms  James  Du^fdale  of  Clitheroe  in 
Lancashn-e,  whose  only  child,  John,  was  of  Shustoke 
near  Coleshill  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Arthur  Swinfen  of 
Dunchurch,  descended  from  the  Swinfens  of  Swinfen  in 
the  county  of  Stafford.  Their  only  son  William  was 
born  12th  September,  1G05,  at  which  time  (Anthony 
Wood  says)  was  a  swarm  of  bees  in  his  father's  garden. 
This  Lilly  the  "  figure  flinger "  afterwards  interpreted 
as  foretelling  that  the  infant  should  in  time  prove  a 
prodigy  of  industry,  but  this  statement  of  Lilly  was, 
however,  a  prophecy  after  the  event. 

From  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  Wilham   had  his  first 

education  in  grammar  learning  under  Mr.  Thomas  Sibley, 

curate  at  Nether  Whitacre  ;  from  ten  to  fifteen  he   was 

at   the    Free   Grammar  School  of  Coventry,   under  Mr. 

James  Crauford.     He  then  returned  home  and  read  law 

with  his  father.      His   natural  inclination   tended  chiefly 

to  the    study    of  antiquities,    and    he   mode    collections 

relating  to  the  antiquities   of  his  native   county,   Avhich 

he  submitted  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,   who  recommended 

him  to  Tliomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Earl  Marshal,  for  admis- 

.sion  to  the  College  of  Arms.     Accordingly,  he  was  made 

Blaunch    Lyon    Pursuivant    of  Arms   Extraordinary  on 

the  24th  September,   1638.     He  was  steadily  promoted 

in   the   ranks    of  that  College,   becoming  Rouge   Croix 

Pursuivant  in  Ordinary  on   18th   March,    1639,    Chester 

Herald  16th  April,    1644,   Norroy   King   of  Arms    18th 

June,  1660,  and  finally  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms  on 

26th  April,  1677:.     This  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 

his    knowledge    of   heraldry    was    unrivalled  among  his 

contemporaries  ;  and  although  that  study  has  been  said 
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to  be  one  wliich  only  loads  the  nieiiioiy  without  im- 
proving the  understanding,  it  was  an  essential  e(iui|)- 
ment  for  his  work.  He  received  the  honour  of  knio-ht- 
hood,  "much  against  his  will,  by  reason  of  liis  sni;dl 
estate,"  on  the  '-Z.5th  of  May  following,  and  was  decorated 
by  the  king  ^ith  tlie  chain  and  badge  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  ajjpropriate  to  the  office  of  Garter  Kini;-  <>f 
Arms. 

His  own  family  arms  were  :  argent  a  cross  moline,  and 
in  the  first  quarter  a  torteau  gules ;  crest,  a  griffin's 
head  and  wings  addorsed  or.  The  motto  "  pestis 
])atriae  pigrities ''  is  a  particularly  appropriate  (>ne  for  so 
industrious  a  worker. 

In  1626,  he  had  fixed  his  country  home  at  Blythe 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Shustoke,  but  his  appointment 
as  Kouge  Croix  gave  him  a  lodging  in  the  Heralds'  Office, 
and  he  thenceforth  spent  the  gi-eatest  part  of  his  time  in 
London,  where  he  augmented  his  collections  out  of 
the  records  in  the  Tower  and  elsewhere.  In  1641,  he 
devoted  himself  to  making  exact  draughts  of  the 
monuments  in  cathedral  and  other  churches,  copying  the 
epitaphs  according  to  the  very  letter,  as  also  all  arms  in 
the  windows  or  cut  in  stone.  In  June,  1642,  Kouge  Croix 
was  commanded  to  attend  King  Charles  I,  and  continued 
in  attendance  upon  His  Majesty,  and  performing  the 
functions  of  his  office  until  the  delivery  of  Oxford  to  the 
Parliamentary  Army  in  June,  1646,  Avhen  he  had  for 
sometime  been  Chester  Herald.  On  Isfc  November, 
1642,  he  was  admitted  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford. 
During  his  leisure  there  he  searched  the  antiquities 
in  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries,  and  made  collec- 
tions for  the  several  great  works  which  he  had  in 
contemplation. 

In  1635  or  thereabouts,  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Eoger  Dodsworth,  a  Yorkshire  antiquary,  who 
had  made  large  collections  of  the  transcripts  of  the 
foundation  charters  of  monasteries,  and  they  agreed  to 
work  together  for  the  same  purpose.  The  result  of  their 
joint  labours  was  the  Monasticon  Angliccmum,  but  as  Mr.^ 
Dodsworth  died  in  August,  1654,  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  it  through  the  press  rested  on  Dugdale  alone. 
The  first  volume  was  finished  in  1655.     This  great  under- 
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taking,  however,  did  not  exhaust  his  capacity  for  work, 
for  he  also  finished  and  pubhshed  in  1656  his  Antiquitiea 
of  War ivicksl lire.  He  studied  a  collection  of  manuscripts 
relating  to  St.  Pauls  Cathedral,  made  by  Mr.  Keading 
and  amounting  to  ten  porters'  burdens,  resulting  in  the 
Historij  of  St.  PauVs,  published  in  1658.  The  second 
Yolume  o^  i\\<d  Monasticon  was  published  in  1661.  The 
History  of  Emhanking  and  Draining  of  Rivers,  Fens, 
and  Marshes  both  in  foreign  jKirts  and  in  this  Kingdoin 
appeared  in  1662.  The  Origines  Juridiciales,  which  is 
to  this  day  a  fountain  of  information  as  to  the  high 
judicial  offices,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  seijeants,  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery,  was  published  in  1666. 
Dugdale  completed  and  edited  Spelman's  Concilia  and 
Glossary  in  the  same  year.  In  1673  he  published  a 
third  volume  of  the  Monasticon  ;  in  1675  and  1676  the 
Baronage  of  England  in  two  volumes.  In  1681  he 
published  a  History  of  the  Rebellion;  in  1682  a  brief 
discourse  on  the  ancient  use  of  bearing  of  arms,  and  a 
second  edition  of  the  Monasticon  appeared;  in  1685  a 
collection  of  the  summonses  of  the  nobility  to  Parliament. 
He  also  made  manv  MS.  collections,  some  of  which  he 
presented  to  Heralds'  College,  and  indexed  and 
calendered  a  great  number  of  other  collections  of 
documents.  Besides  these  emj^loyments,  he  composed 
epitaphs  on  many  illustrious  persons. 

This  record  of  a  busy  life  constitutes  a  monument  of 
industry  and  researcli  which  may  Avell  be  characterised  as 
marvellous.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  attemj)t  any 
appreciation  of  these  great  Avorks.  They  have  been  too 
long  in  daily  use  by  antiquaries  to  call  for  further 
description.  Errors  have  been  found  in  them — it  would 
have  been  wonderful  had  it  been  otherwise — but  their 
solid  value  is  not  affected  by  that  discovery.  In  the  apt 
Avords  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  introduction  to 
Archaeologia,  we  owe  esj^ecially  to  the  labours  ot 
Dugdale,  in  whom  extensive  knowledge  was  united  with 
indefatigable  application,  the  preservation  of  that 
treasure  of  records  contained  in  our  monastic  repositories, 
the  enlargement  of  our  topographical  acquaintance  with 
our  own  country,  the  memorials  of  our  nobilit}',  and  the 
history  of  some    of  our   ancient    cathedrals.       He    was 
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happy  in  tlie  time  at  whicli  he  laboured,  and  was  able  to 
preserve  evidences  of  many  things  tliat  were  destroyed 
during  the  civil  wars. 

This  industrious  life  was  prolonged  until  10th 
February,  1G85,  and  was  then  terminated  by  a  bad  cold, 
caught  at  Blythe  Hall.  He  had  married  in  1622 
Margery,  second  daughter  of  John  Huntbach  (or 
Hunbach),  of  Seawell,  Staffordshire,  and  she  died  in  1681, 
after  fifty-nine  years  of  married  life,  leaving  him  tliree  sons 
and  ten  daughters.  The  eldest  son  became  Sir  John 
Dugdale,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  and  died  in  1699.  The 
second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Elias  Ashmole, 
Windsor  herald.  An  augmentation  of  arms  was 
granted  to  Sir  John  by  St.  George,  Garter,  in  1698. 
Sir  William,  his  wife,  and  his  son  Sir  John,  are  all  buried 
in  Shustoke  Church.  The  portrait  by  Borsseler, 
engraved  as  a  frontispiece  to  Hamper's  life  (our  principal 
authority  for  the  facts  here  stated)  shows  a  grave  and 
reverend  countenance,  a  long  nose,  bushy  eyebi'ows,  and 
abundant  curling  hair. 

E.  Brabrook. 


^BrocrcDmgs  at  /i'lcctinas  of  tijc  Hoijal  .^rcljncoloniical 
institute. 

ANNUAL    MEETING    AT    TUNBPJDGE    WELLS,    1905. 

Proceedings. 
The  Excursions  were  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Henry  A^^ilson. 

July  25th. — Liaugural  meeting  at  the  Pump  Room.  Reception  by  tlie 
Mayor  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  Bayham  Al>bey,  a  house  of  Prae- 
monstratensian  or  White  Canons,  descril)ed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope.  Reception  in  the  evening  by  the  Mayor,  at  the 
Town  Hall. 

July  26th. — Bodiam  Castle,  described  by  Mr.  Harold  Sands,  F.S.A. 
Hawkhurst  Church.  Etchingham  Church,  described  by  Mr. 
Micki.ethwaite.  Evening  Meeting  at  the  Pump  Room.  Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  on  English  Domestic  Architecture  down 
to  Tudor  Times. 

July  27th. — Knole  House,  the  mansion  of  Lord  Sackville.  Wrotham 
Church.     Yaidham  Manor. 

July  28th. — Allington  Castle,  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 
Aylesford  Church.  The  Friars,  described  by  Mr.  Hope.  Kits 
Coty  House.  Evening  Meeting  at  the 'Pump  Room.  Mr.  Harold 
Sands,  F.S.A.,  on  Castles. 

July  29th.— Maidstone  Parish  Church  of  All  Saints.  The  College.  The 
Palace  or  Manor  House.  The  Museum.  West  Mailing.  The  Abbey, 
described  by  Mr.  Hope.  The  Norman  House,  behind  a  shop  in 
the  High  Street.  The  Church.  The  Early  Norman  tower  of  the 
destroyed  church  of  St.  Leonard. 

July  31st. — Penshurst  Place.  Penshurst  Church.  Leigh  Church. 
Tonbridge  Castle,  described  by  Mr.  Harold  Sands,  F.S.A. 
Concluding  Meeting  at  the  Pump  Room. 

August  1st. — Old  Soar  Manor  House,  described  by  Mr.  Hope.  Ightham 
Church,  described  by  Mr.  St.  J.  Hope.  Ightham  Mote,'  descrilied 
by  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  F.S.A. 

The  Annual  Meetin(}, 

The  Institute  chose  Tunbridge  Wells  for  its  Ainiual  Meeting  this 
year,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  historical  associations  of  the  place, 
but  because  it  formed  a  convenient  centre  with  suHicient  accommodation 
for  a  large  party.  The  meeting  opened  on  Tuesday,  July  25th,  wlien 
the  Mayor  of  Tunbridge   Wells  (Alderman   H.   Thorpe)  accorded  to 

'  The  Institute  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  tlie  aecompanjiug  phins  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Sills. 
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the  members  a  lie;uty  weltiomo  to  the  town.  Tlie  chair  was  taken  Iiy 
the  President,  Sir  llemy  Howorth,  and  there  were  about  eighty-four 
members  of  the  Institute  pi-csent. 

The  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  felt  more  nervous 
than  usual  in  speaking  publicly  in  the  pi'esence  of  so  learned  a  Society. 
Tunbridge  Wells  gave  the  members  a  very  hearty  welcome,  and  was 
delighted  that  they  had  chosen  the  town  as  a  centre  for  their  Ainnial 
Meeting.  Next  year  Tunbridge  AVells  was  going  to  celelirate  its  300th 
l^irthday.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  Lord  North  discovered  the  springs, 
before  which  time  there  were  no  Imildings  whatevei'.  Except  for  the 
Pantiles,  which  were  created  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century, 
he  was  afraid  there  was  nothing  very  attractive  to  the  memlxMs. 
They  were  principally  concerned  now  in  designing  buildings  which 
would  give  the  Archaeological  Society  300  years  hence  something  to 
talk  about.  He  hoped  as  many  members  as  possible  of  the  local  Natui-al 
History  Society  would  accompany  the  Society  during  its  exciu'sions. 
There  were  a  great  many  people  in  Tunbridge  Wells  who  had  never 
been  to  the  jjlaces  where  the  Society  contemplated  going,  and  this  would 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  visiting  such  places  as  Knole  and 
Hever.  Sir  Henry  Howorth  was  well-known  in  Tunl)ridge  M^ells,  and 
personally  they  welcomed  him  there  that  day.  If  the  Press  wanted  a 
cpiotation  to  describe  the  President,  they  could  not  do  better  than 
say,  as  Goldsmith  did  : 

"  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  liead  should  carry  all  he  knew." 

The  President  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  on  behalf  of  this  Society, 
which  was  now  seventy  years  old,  to  thank  the  Mayor  for  the  cordial 
words  of  welcome  he  had  extended  to  them.  Especially  did  he  do  so 
for  the  kind  phrases  which  he  had  applied  to  himself.  The  fact  Avas,. 
all  the  charlatans  that  ever  lived  from  the  begining  of  time  had  been 
more  or  less  famous,  not  for  the  depth,  but  the  extreme  tenuity  of  their 
knowledge.     A  cynic  might  perhaps  fippl}''  this  conclusion  to  himself. 

The  President,  after  congratulating  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  C.E., 
upon  the  distinction  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King,  o])served  that 
their  business  on  that  occasion  was  to  illustrate  history  by  the  study 
of  archaeology,  which  in  itself  was  merely  one  means  of  many  towards 
the  great  end  they  had  in  view — to  discover  something  about  the 
characteristics  and  pectiliarities  of  the  people  who  lived  in  former  days. 
The  Institute  had  come  to  Kent,  which  was,  of  all  the  counties,  an 
epitome  of  England.  It  had  been  rightly  named  the  Garden  of 
England. 

The  Romans  introduced  the  cherry  into  Kent,  and  he  l)elieved  the 
Flemings  introduced  hops.  The  hop  came  into  England  with  the 
Reformation,  and  it  userl  to  be  stated  that  heresy  and  hops  came  in 
together.  Ale  was  the  old  English  drink,  and  was  supplanted  by  lieer 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  its  chief  characteristic  being  the  use  of  hops 
in  its  manufacture,  and  it  was  found  that  hops  were  nuich  lietter  than 
any  other  astringent  for  preserving  it.  AVhen  they  turned  from  the 
landscape  to  history,  what  a  wonderful  history  Kent  had  !  In  the 
middle  of  the  county  were  still  to  be  seen  some  of  these  extremely 
interesting  cromlechs  which  had  disappeared  under  the  harrow  and 
plough  in  other  parts  of  central  and  eastern  England.     At  Kits  Cot\' 
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House  they  would  see  a  Aery  fine  specimen  indeed.  Coming  to  Koman 
times,  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  Eomans  was  to  l)e  found  in  Kent,  not 
so  much  of  camps  as  of  their  villas,  for  they  found  out,  as  we  did,  that 
it  was  a  most  desirable  residence.  Although  he  was  not  born  in  Kent, 
the  first  Emperor  of  these  realms,  Carausius,  struck  coins  in  Kent  and 
in  London,  and  he  was  the  great  high  admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on 
the  South  Coast.  On  some  of  these  coins  were  specimens  of  the  earliest 
known  English  shijDS. 

Then  they  found  the  English  race,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  making  their 
first  settlement  in  Kent.  These  settlements  had  never  been  properly 
worked  out,  and  they  turned  from  the  legends  preserAcd  in  the  English 
Chronicle,  which  were  so  fal)ulous,  to  the  documents  in  the  ground, 
where  they  found  a  collection  of  things  cjuite  luunatched  in  any  other 
part  of  England.  From  the  evidence  which  had  come  to  light,  it  was 
clear  that  they  must  have  settled  here,  not  as  pirates  but  as  peaceful 
colonists,  l)ecause  they  found  their  graves  in  the  graveyards  alternated 
Avith  the  Romans.  First,  there  Avas  a  Koman  and  then  a  Saxon,  and 
then  a  Roman  and  a  Saxon  again,  Avhich  plainh'  shoAved  that  they  Avere 
living  close  together  in  the  Pagan  times.  Three  or  four  years  ago  he 
Avas  led  to  make  an  enciuiry,  the  results  of  Avhich  had  been  accepted, 
and  Avhich  altered  very  considerably  the  idea  of  the  descent  of  the 
English  kings,  Avho  Avere  really  descended  from  the  old  race  of 
Kentish  kings,  and  not  from  the  West  Saxons  at  all. 

In  Kent,  Augustine  landed  Avhen  he  began  his  great  pilgrimage  of 
evangelising  this  country,  and  in  Kent  he  laid  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  greatest  ecclesiastical  monimients  in  the  Avorld — Canterbury 
Cathedral.  It  Avas  rather  a  curious  thing  that  Kent  had  two  Cathedrals 
and  tAvo  Sees,  sharing  this  distinction  among  the  Counties  of  England 
only  Avith  Yorkshire,  Avhose  great  size  originally,  no  doubt,  jirstified  the 
anomah". 

Coming  to  Norman  times,  the  President  alluded  to  the  local  tenures 
of  land  and  feudal  customs,  the  murder  of  Thomas-a-Beckett  and  the 
jjilgrimages  to  his  shrine  at  Canterbury,  Avhich  Avere  so  picturesquely 
described  by  Chaucer,  that  most  delightful  of  early  poets  ;  and  the 
revolts  against  feudal  Avays,  headed  by  Jack  Cade,  Wat  Tyler  and 
Wyatt,  Avere  all  proljably  Kentish. 

Sir  Henry  next  commented  upon  some  of  the  places  it  Avas  proposed 
to  A'isit.  The  Institute  Avould  see  the  places  A\'here  the  Sidneys  and  the 
.Sackvilles  lived,  Ightham  Moat,  and  many  other  historical  places  in 
Kent.  At  AVrotham,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  artistic  pottery  used 
to  be  made,  of  Avhich  many  excellent  specimens  existed  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  Avas  made  of  red  clay  and  ornamented  Avith  slip  decorations 
iind  applied  ornaments. 

With  regard  to  Tunbridge  "Wells,  although  it  did  not  possess  any- 
thing that  was  supremely  attractive  in  the  Avay  of  architecture,  it  Avas 
a  A'ery  delightful  place  for  their  pilgrimage  this  year.  The  greatest 
and  most  interesting  people  at  one  time  used  to  come  here  to  recoup 
their  health  after  the  racketting  of  London.  The  spring  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Pantiles  was  chalybeate,  and  it  Avas  strange  that  the  Romans, 
Avho  discovered  luostof  the  medicinal  Avaters,  did  not  find  this  one.  The 
names  of  the  streets  suggested  the  Puritans,  Avho  used  largely  to  A'isit  it, 
and  there  Avas  Mount  E])hraim,  Mount  Sion,  Calverley  Mount,  etc.     A 
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very  mixed  com});iiiy  used  to  assemble  at  Tuiiltridge  Wells,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  good  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  so  it  came 
al)0ut  that  Beau  Nash  took  up  that  position.  Having  alluded  to  the 
visits  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  descril)ed  as  the  English  Socrates, 
Sir  Henry  Howorth  read  JMacaulay's  description  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  said  he  had  e\'ery  confidence  that  their  stay  in  Tunbridge  AVells 
would  1)6  an  enjoyable  one. 

Sir  Edward  BiiAiiitooK  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  address,  and  Dr.  Abltott  seconded,  incidentally  remarking  that 
he  thought  the  Pantiles  was  called  1)}'  that  name  not  because  the  walk 
was  paved  with  them,  Ijut  because  the  houses  were  roofed  with  pan 
tiles.  This  view,  however,  was  afterwards  contested,  and  it  seems  that 
the  name  pantiles  is  still  used  locally  for  floor  tiles  of  a  definite  shape 
and  size. 

In  the  afternoon  a  party,  amounting  to  about  seventy  members,  drove 
to  Bayham  Abbej',  and  here  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hoi'Egave  an  account 
of  the  Praemonstratensian  or  ^^llite  Canons  to  A\hom  the  Abbey 
belonged  (see  plan  of  the  ruins).  The  Al»bey  was  founded 
about  1200  A.D.,  and  its  remains  consist  chiefly  of  the  Church, 
the  Chapterhouse,  the  cloister  and  frater  sulnaults,  and 
part  of  the  western  range,  and  also  of  the  front  of  the  gate-house. 
The  church  is  of  peculiar  interest  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  enlarged  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Mdien  a  new  crossing 
and  steeple,  with  north  and  south  transepts  and  an  apsidal  presbytery, 
were  built  on  to  the  east  of  the  then  existing  Cruciform  church. 
At  a  later  date,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  nave  was 
remodelled  and  furnished  with  a  ribbed  vault  with  singular  vaulting- 
shafts.     The  house  was  suppressed  by  Wolsey. 

Mr.  MiCKLETinvAiTE  added  a  few  words  on  the  difference  between 
Black  and  White  Canons,  the  former  generally  planting  their  houses  in 
towns  and  undertaking  parochial  work,  and  the  latter  living,  like  the 
Cistercians,  in  isolated  and  retired  places  and  with  ascetic  surroundings, 
which  were  reflected  in  the  simplicity  of  their  churches. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Marquess  Camden  for  giving  permission 
to  inspect  the  ruins,  the  party  returned  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  the 
evening  the  Mayor  and  JNIayoress  held  a  reception  in  the  Town  Hall  in 
honour  of  the  Institute,  where  the  members  of  the  Natural  History 
.Society  had  also  gathered  together  a  number  of  local  antiquities  and 
other  interesting  exhiltits. 

Wednesday,  the  26th,  was  devoted  first  to  a  journey  to  Bodiam 
Castle  (see  plan),  which  was  reached  by  train  about  11  a.m.  Here 
Mr.  Harold  Sands  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the 
castle  of  Bodiam  was  probably  the  best  known  English  example  of 
the  new  type  of  moated,  castellated  houses  which  was  introduced 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Bodiam  Castle  was 
built  by  Sir  Edward  Dalyngruge,  who,  in  1386,  obtained  licence 
from  Kichard  II.  authorising  him  to  "  strengthen  and  embattle, 
construct,  and  make  into  a  castle  his  manor  of  Bodiham,  near  the  sea, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  for  the  defence  of  the  adjacent  country  and 
the  resistance  of  our  enemies."  This  site  possessed  consideral)le  strategic 
jidvantages  over  the  site  of  the  earlier  mansion,  which  was  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north.     The  castle 
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7iiight  be  said  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  castles  of  the 
Plantagenet  Period  and  the  fortified  manor  houses  of  the  Tudor  Period. 
The  great  north  gate  had  no  fewer  than  three  portcullises,  a  portion  of 
the  outer  one  still  remaining  in  situ.  The  lesser  gatehouse  was  in  the 
south  central  tower.  In  front  of  the  south  gate,  two  walls,  about 
3  feet  thick,  projected  into  the  moat.  Between  them  was  a  bridge  pit 
(now  filled  up),  which  received  the  rear  end  of  a  lifting  bridge.  The 
outer  end  of  this  fell  upon  a  permanent  wooden  pier,  on  trestles,  extending 
across  the  moat  (hereabout  110 feet  wide)  to  a  small  tower  or  barbican, 
Jiow  destroyed.  The  speaker  had  always  thought  that  there  was  a  line 
of  exterior  defence  running  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  bank  Avhich 
retained  the  water  of  the  moat,  "\^'ith  regard  to  the  relations  of  the 
castle  to  the  Kother,  Mr.  Sands  jjointed  ont  that  at  one  time  the 
river  was  consideralily  wider  and  deeper  than  at  present,  and  quite 
capable  of  floating  a  ship  of  the  period.  Keturning  to  the  castle,  he 
said  the  towers  had  fireplaces  and  g<'irderol)es,  showing  they  were 
intended  for  habitation,  probably  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The 
gatehouse  opened  into  an  interior  cpiadrangular  court,  around  whicii 
ran  a  range  of  buildings.  In  the  south-west  angle  was  the  great  kitchen 
of  the  lord,  with  three  huge  open  firei^laces  and  an  oven.  The  great  hall 
was  48  feet  long  by  2S  feet  wide,  with  a  high-pitched  timber  roof  and 
a  two- light  Avindow  at  the  eastern  end.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
court  was  the  site  of  the  main  staircase,  leading  from  the  basement  at 
the  east  side  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  lord  and  his  family,  which 
extended  along  the  east  side  as  far  as  the  chapel.  It  was  noticeal)le 
with  all  the  exterior  walls  that  large  windows  were  found  only  on  the 
south  and  east  fronts,  as  being  least  exposed  to  attack.  Next  to  these 
chambers  was  the  chapel,  29  feet  by  19  feet.  With  some  exceptions, 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings  round  the  court}'a]'d  were  flat,  and  covered 
with  sheet  lead,  providing  a  line  of  uninterrupted  communication  on 
the  wall-level.  'Sir.  Sands  afterwards  called  attention  to  the  evidences 
that  the  present  road  Avas  not  the  original  means  of  approach  to  tlie 
castle,  and  gave  other  interesting  details  of  the  building.  As  to  its 
history,  he  showed  that  it  was  founded  by  Sir  Edward  Dalyngruge,. 
who  became  possessed  of  the  manor  through  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
AVardedieuse,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  De  Bodiam.  It 
descended  through  various  families  to  the  Cubitts,  and  now  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashcombe,  the  present  head  of  that  family. 
In  1643,  after  the  Parliamentary  forces  had  taken  Arundel,  Sir  William 
Waller  despatched  a  Ijody  of  troops  to  Bodiam,  to  Avhom  it  was. 
surrendered  without  a  siege.  The  materials  were  taken  away  and  sold, 
and  the  place  was  left  with  only  the  bare  walls  standing,  very  nnich  in 
its  present  condition. 

The  President,  in  warmly  thanking  Mr.  Sands  for  his  paper,  and 
Lord  Ashcom1)0  for  allowing  the  Institute  fi'ee  access  to  the  buikling, 
emphasised  the  fact  that  he  had  saved  the  castle  from  collapse  and 
destruction,  and  deserved  their  gratitude  for  the  continual  care  he  had 
taken  of  it,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
County  of  Sussex  was  marked  by  special  territorial  divisions  not  found 
elsewhere  in  Britain,  namely,  rapes,  each  one  artificially  formed  by 
frontier  lines,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  Downs  and  the  sea,  each 
one  with  its  own  feudal  castle,  Bodiam  being  one. 
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These  rapes,  he  exphiined  as  in  all  proltahility  pointing  to  a 
^settlement  of  Norwegians  or  Danes  here  in  the  ti-ouhled  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  name  heing  that  it 
was  a  corruption  of  repr,  the  term  by  which  the  Icelanders  still  called 
their  territorial  divisions. 

After  luncheon,  the  journey  was  resumed  in  carriages  to  Ilawkhurst 
Church,  a  large  and  handsome  structui'e,  consisting  of  a  chancel  with  side 
chapels,  and  nave  chieHy  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  with  widened  aisles, 
north  and  south  j)orches,  and  western  tower  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
.Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  the  principal  features  of  the  building,  including 
the  evidence  of  a  former  central  tower  and  the  hitherto  overlooked 
existence  of  a  charnel  or  bone-hole  under  the  eastern  part  of  the 
chancel  north  aisle.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  singular  external 
chamber  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  now  used  as  a  vestry,  but 
which  until  1859  had  never  had  any  direct  communication  with  the 
church.  The  purpose  of  this  chamber  gave  rise  to  considerable 
discussion,  but  no  agreement  about  it  was  arrived  at. 

The  drive  was  next  continued  to  Etchingham  Church.  This  was 
•described  by  Mr.  J.  T.  JNIicklethwaite,  who"  pointed  out  that  itM-asa 
small  1)ut  beautiful  structure,  built  all  at  one  time  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  affording  an  interesting  example  of  what 
the  l>uilders  of  the  day  could  do  when  untrammelled  ])y  existing  old 
work.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  remains  of  the  admiral^le 
original  glazing  in  the  windows,  to  the  old  fittings  in  the  chancel,  and 
to  the  existence  on  a  former  visit  by  him  of  a  wooden  figure  of  Our 
Lady,  which  had  prol)al>ly  Ijelonged  to  the  rood.  Attention  was  also 
drawn  to  the  splendid  series  of  brasses  which  the  church  contains, 
including  among  them  the  headless  figure  of  William  of  Etchingham, 
its  founder.     The  party  then  returned  by  train  to  Tunbridge  Wells. 

In  the  eA^ening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Pump  Koom,  when 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  read  a  paper  on  "  English  Domestic 
Architecture  down  to  Tudor  Times,"  illustrated  by  a  large  luimber  of 
lantern  slides  of  ground  plans  and  views. 

On  Thursday,  July  27th,  the  members  of  the  meeting  went  first  by 
train  to  Sevenoaks,  and  drove  thence  to  Knole  House,  the  splendid 
mansion  of  Lord  Sackville.  Begun  by  Archbishop  Bouchier  soon  after 
1456  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  l)uilding,  it  Avas  enlarged  by  Archbishop 
Warham  and  later  owners,  and  finally  brought  to  its  present  form  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  house  is  so  famous  for  the  magin'ficent 
and  unrivalled  pictorial  and  other  treasures  which  it  contains  that  its 
architectural  features  are  rather  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  as  the  rules 
under  which  it  is  inspected  allow  of  the  admission  of  only  small  numbers 
at  a  time,  the  party  had  to  divide,  so  making  detailed  description 
difficult.  Nearly  two  hours  were  profital)ly  spent  in  vie\\'ing  the 
numerous  interesting  win'ks  of  art  liefore  the  hour  of  luncheon  arri\-ed. 

After  luncheon  carriages  were  again  in  rearUness  to  convey  the  pai't^' 
to  Wrotham,  where  the  Church  of  St.  George  was  inspected  luidei'  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hope.  The  building  consists  of  a  chancel  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles  and  a  south 
poi'ch,  mostly  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuiies,  and  a  western 
tower.  This  last  is  also  of  the  fourteenth  centur}-,  and,  owing  to  its 
being   Imilt   close  up   to  tlie   western   limit  of  the  churchyaid,   has  a 
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vaulted  passage  througli  the  lowest  storey  to  enable  processions  to  ga 
louiul  the  outside  of  the  chui'ch.  There  is  another  curious  passage 
within  the  church  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  aljove  the  chancel  arch, 
with  two  small  lights  from  the  nave  and  another  from  the  chancel.  It 
is  reached  by  an  upward  continuation  of  the  rood  staircase,  and  Avas 
explained  as  a  convenient  mode  of  access  to  the  roofs,  which  can  all  be 
reached  from  it.  The  fifteenth  century  rood-screen  and  a  scjuare 
Purbeck  marble  font  are  all  that  remain  of  the  old  furniture  of  the 
chiu'ch,  and  every  one  of  the  windows  has  Ijeen  "  restored." 

Leaving  AVrotham,  the  drive  was  resumed  to  Yaldham  Manor,  where 
the  party  was  hospitably  entertained  to  tea  by  Major-General  and  INIrs. 
GoLDSAVORTHY.  Mrs.  Goldsworthy  also  read  a  short  paper  on  the 
descent  of  the  ^lanor  House  from  the  time  of  Eichard  the  First.  The 
name  of  this  Manor  denotes  its  antiquity,  viz.,  p]aldham,  or  the  "  old 
dwelling."  It  was  also  called  Eldenham,  or  Aldham.  The  three 
Manors — 1,  East  or  Great  Yaldham  (now  called  Yaldham  Manor)  : 
2,  West,  or  Little  Yaldham,  Ijoth  in  Wrotham  parish ;  and  3,  Yaldham 
St.  Clere,  now  called  St.  Clere  only — in  Ightham  parish,  were  formerl}- 
owned  by  Sir  Thomas  de  Aldham,  Avho  was  with  Richard  L  at  the  siege 
of  Acre,  1191.  Richard  I.  is  said  to  have  rested  at  Yaldham  on  his  way  to 
Dover.  In  1220  Rol)ert  de  Eldenham  granted  to  the  Priory  of  Cumbwell 
an  annual  rent  of  2>;.  at  his  house  of  Eldenham,  and  this  grant  was 
confirmed  in  1245.  In  129-3  mention  of  the  bucks  in  the  Park  of 
Aldham,  then  in  possession  of  Baldwin  de  Eldham,  is  made  in  the 
Assize  Roll  of  Kent,  21  Edward  I.  The  Peckham  family  possessed 
Y^aldham  from  Sir  Thomas  de  Aldam  for  about  four  hundred  years — 
from  1327  to  1713 — and  about  twenty  years  after  that  date  it  wa.s 
bought  by  Mr.  "Wm.  Evelyn  Granville,  who  re-united  it  to  St.  Clere. 
About  1512,  St.  Clere  was  granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  is  said  to  have  danced  in 
the  hall  at  Yaldham.  The  tithes  of  Yaldham  and  140  acres  of  land 
were  given  by  Gasfried  de  Ros  to  the  monks  of  St.  Andrew's  in 
Rochester,  and  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  priory  of  Rochester 
until  its  dissolution  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Hein-y  VIII.  They  were 
afterwards  given  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  let  the  tithe  for 
tAventy-one  years  for  6.^.  Sd.  and  two  fat  capons.  The  larger  part  of 
the  house  Avas  burnt  doAvn  in  the  fourteenth  centxuy.  The  hall  Avas 
said  to  have  served  as  a  resting-place  for  pilgrims  A\ho  passed  along 
the  adjoining  pilgrims'  Avay  to  Canterbury. 

A  vote  of  thanks  Avas  tendered  to  the  host  and  hostess  for  their 
kind  hospitality,  and  especially  to  the  hostess  for  her  admirable 
paper. 

The  journey  back  to  SeA'enoaks  Avas  made  under  most  discomforting 
circumstances,  during  a  violent  thiuiderstorm,  and  hardly  one  of  the 
party  escaped  being  soaked  to  the  skin  by  the  tremendous  doAvnpour 
of  rain. 

Friday,  the  28th,  Avas  devoted  to  visits  to  Alli))gton  Castle,  Aylesford, 
and  Kits  Coty  House.  Leaving  ]>y  special  train  at  9.35,  the  party 
reached  Maidstone  at  10.20,  and  drove  first  to  Allington  Castle.  Here 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Falke  received  the  travellers,  and  the  building 
Avas  described  by  Mr.  Hope.  The  manor  of  Allington,  he  pointed  out, 
belonged  at  the  time  of  Domesday  Survey  to  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux,  but, 
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on  his  disgrace,  was  granted  to  A\'illiani  of  Wareiine,  who  pioliahly  raised 
here  a  mount  and  bailey  castle  to  control  the  passage  and  foi-ds  of  the 
Mcdway  and  the  road  connecting  Maidstone  with  Kochester.  The 
castle  was  slighted  in  21  Henry  II.,  Avhen  6C.>-.  were  spent  "inpro- 
sternendo  Castelli  de  Alintone,"  an  entry  which  Mr.  Hope  thought 
referred  to  the  overthrowing  of  William  de  Warenne's  great  mount  <>n 
the  south  of  the  present  castle.  The  place  eventually  descended  to 
Sir  Stephen  de  Pencestre,  Constable  of  Dover  Castle  and  ^^'arden  (jf 
the  Cinque  Ports,  who  obtained  licence  on  May,  25th,  1l',S1,  forhinist-lf 
and  Margaret  his  wife  to  crenellate  their  house  of  Allington,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  Of  the  work  then  built  there  still  remain  the  enceinte 
wall  of  a  square  enclosure,  with  dium  towers  at  intei'vals,  the  gatehouse 
and  part  of  its  covering  barbican,  with  a  range  of  lodgings  adjacent, 
and  some  fragments  of  the  great  hall,  with  the  doorwa3's  from  the 
screens.  The  building  subsequently  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  the  statesman  and  poet,  who  died  in  1542.  To  him 
are  probably  due  the  porch  of  the  hall  and  a  number  of  inserted 
windows  in  various  parts  in  lieu  of  the  earlier  and  smaller  openings. 
The  buildings  underwent  further  alterations  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  points  aljout  the 
thirteenth-century  buildings  is  the  original  brickwork  forming  the  heads 
of  many  of  the  windows  and  doorways.  These  bricks  are  light  in 
colour,  and  measure  9  inches  by  4i  inches  by  2  inches,  and  in  places  have 
1>een  purposely  made  to  fit  the  jambs.  Before  leaving  the  castle  an 
inspection  was  made  of  the  remains  of  the  overthrown  mount. 

From  Allington  the  journey  was  resumed  to  Aylesford,  at  the  entry 
into  which  the  fine  fourteenth  century  bridge  was  crossed.  This 
interesting  bridge  has  for  some  time  been  threatened  with  destruction, 
l)ut  repairs  in  progress  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  danger  is  for  the 
present  averted.  Before  hincheon  Aylesford  Church  was  visited. 
This  was  described  by  Mr.  Hope  as  consisting  practically  of  two 
collateral  naves  and  chancels.  The  southern  nave,  Avhich  was  the  oldei', 
Avas  Norman  ii^  substance,  with  a  massive  tower  of  the  same  date,  and 
originally  an  apsidal  chancel,  which  had  afterwards  been  replaced 
by  a  square-ended  one.  The  northern  half  of  the  church  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  the  arcade  has  been  subsequently  rebuilt.  The 
church  contains  an  interesting  series  of  late  monuments,  crowded  away 
in  the  north  chapel,  and  a  section  of  old  screenwork,  now  used  as  a 
reredos  to  a  side  altar.  This  screen  contains  several  curious  sliding 
panels,  through  Avhich  a  view  of  the  altar  could  be  obtained. 

After  luncheon  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Friars.  This  is  the  site  of  a 
monastery  of  Carmelite  or  White  Friars,  founded  by  Richard  Lord  Grey, 
of  Codnor,  in  1240.  It  is  approached  by  a  picturesque  Elizabethan 
gatehouse,  but  little  is  left  of  the  monastic  buildings  beyond  two  sides, 
each  of  five  bays,  of  a  two-storied  cloister,  circa  1450,  the  shell  of  the 
frater  and  kitchen  on  the  south  and  of  the  western  block.  On  the  west 
of  the  claustral  buildings  is  the  outer  court,  enclosed  by  the  stables  and 
other  offices  of  the  Elizabethan  grantee,  John  Sedley.  These,  howevei-, 
occupy  the  sites  of  older  structures.  The  principal  features  of  interest 
were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hope.  The  drive  was  next  resumed  to  Kits 
Coty  House,  a  megalithic  structure  of  some  note,  whose  archaeological 
importance  and  interest  were  jjointed  out  by  the  President,  consisting  of 
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three  great  upright  stones  sust;iiiiiug  a  huge  capstone,  and  prol)al)ly 
once  covered  up  by  a  mound  of  earth.  The  remains  of  another 
raegalithic  structure  hard  b}-,  called  the  Countless  Stones,  were  also 
inspected.  These — Kits  Coty  House,  and  two  other  series  of  stones 
at  Coldrum  and  Addington  respectively,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Medway — form  a  remarkable  isolated  group  of  such  structures  in  this 
part  of  England.  The  explanation  of  their  isolation  is  doubtless  merely 
that  they  have  escaped  the  active  energy  of  the  P^nglish  farmer,  who  has 
destroyed  them  in  many  parts  of  England  in  order  to  build  his  fences 
and  make  his  gate  posts.  They  seem  to  have  once  existed  wherever 
available  stones  were  to  be  found,  and  notal)ly  where  grey  wethers 
occur,  and  are  especially  found  in  the  maritime  districts  of  Western 
Europe.  In  the  present  instance  they  seem  to  prove  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  track  along  which  they  are  grouped,  and  dating  from  the  Stone 
Age,  to  which  this  class  of  monuments  lieloiigs.  Kits  Coty  has  been 
reasonably  explained  b}'  a  Celtic  etymology.  Cat  being  Welsh  for 
battle,  and  Coed  for  wood,  and  so  named  doubtless  as  having  been 
supposed  to  commemorate  some  battle  on  the  Weald.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  assigned  it  as  the  burial  place  of  one  of  their  heroes,  Horsa, 
but  in  both  cases  these  primitive  tombs — for  such  they  unquestionabl}'^ 
are — are  much  older  than  the  presence  of  either  Welsh  or  English  on 
these  islands. 

At  some  length  the  President  discussed  the  question  of  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  these  groups  of  stones.  He  jDointed  out  that  they  usually 
existed  Avithin  reasonable  distance  of  the  sea  coast,  that  they  were  very 
ancient,  and  that  many  were  in  close  proximity  to  where  a  battle  had  been 
foiight,  and  were  regarded  by  some  as  memorials  to  certain  chieftains. 
He  spoke  of  the  forms  of  primaeval  burial,  and  commented  on  the 
remarkable  fact  that  although  the  cromlech  was  usually  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  where  jDeople  lived,  in  the  case  of  Kits  Coty  House  it  was  on 
the  way  down  to  the  valley. 

The  Eev.  C.  H.  Fielding  stated  that  there  were  five  groups  of 
similar  stones  in  the  district,  l)esides  solitary  ones.  At  Trosley  several 
of  the  stones  were  broken  down  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  road  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Trosley  Church  -was  erected  just 
below,  and  in  one  of  the  walls  was  a  huge  stone,  but  he  coiild  not  say 
if  it  was  of  the  character  they  were  discussing.  In  regard  to  Kits 
Coty  House,  it  was  stated  that  lielow  the  hill  the  Britons  and  Saxons 
had  a  conflict.  Catigern  was  killed,  and  his  burying-place  was  said  to 
be  beneath  the  stones,  although  it  was  quite  possible  others  had  been 
interred  there  before  him.  After  further  discussion  the  journey  vrns 
resumed  to  Maidstone,  and  thence  by  rail  back  to  Tunbridge  AVells. 

At  the  evening  meeting  in  the  Pump  Eoom,  Mr.  Harold  Sands 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Various  Types  of  Castles  and  their  Development," 
illustrated  by  a  large  and  interesting  series  of  lantern  slides. 

On  Saturday,  the  29th  July,  the  party  again  went  by  special  train  to 
Maidstone,  and  devoted  the  morning  to  an  inspection  of  the  chief 
ancient  buildings  in  that  town.  The  first  item  on  the  programme  was 
the  fine  pai-ish  church  of  All  Saints'.  The  history  of  its  architecture 
was  narrated  l)y  Mr.  Hope,  who  stated  there  was  really  little  known 
about  the  original  structure  except  that  it  Avas  mentioned  in 
Doomsday  Book.     Outside   the  building  at  the  west  end  Avas  some 
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Siixoii  or  Eiiily  Norniiui  w;illin^-,  which  might  huvc  formed  part  of  the 
church.  During  a  restoration,  the  pavement  of  an  earlier  structure 
was  found  l)eneath  the  floor  and  jjieces  of  an  old  arcade  not  (juite  in 
line  with  the  present  one.  In  1395  Arch1)ishop  Courtenay  ohtained 
leave  to  make  All  Saints'  a  collegiate  church,  and  he  proceeded  to  pull 
down  the  old  building  and  erect  the  present  one.  But  as  that  prehite 
died  in  the  following  yeai',  the  ])i'esent  edifice  must  have  been  largelv 
the  work  of  his  executors,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his 
estate  to  Ije  expended  "  Circa  const nurioncm  cccJcdc.  collrgiafc  dc  Mtu/- 
deMon."  Whether  Courtenay  was  l)uried  at  Maidstone  or  Canterbury 
was  a  disputed  point  which  had  given  I'ise  to  violent  controversy.  Mr. 
Hope  was  very  emphatic  in  his  opinion  that  All  Saints'  possessed 
merely  a  cenotaph,  and  that  the  body  was  taken  to  Canterbury  by 
order  of  Kichard  II.  The  whole  of  the  existing  church  is  of  one 
design,  and  consists  of  a  chancel  with  clerestory  and  aisles  of  three 
bays,  with  a  southern  vestry,  a  nave  with  clerestory,  and  aisles  of  six 
bays,  and  a  south  porch,  which  is  also  carried  up  as  far  as  the  tower. 
The  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  and  the  porch  were  both  intended  to  be 
vaulted  in  stone.  The  eastern  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  church  was 
finished  in  1417,  for  it  contains  the  toml),  set  up  in  his  life-time,  of 
John  Wotton,  the  first  Master  of  the  College,  who  died  in  that  year. 
None  of  the  ancient  fittings  remain,  except  the  stalls  of  the  canons  of 
the  collegiate  foundation  in  the  chancel  and  a  length  of  screen  work 
north  of  the  altar.  Part  of  the  pavement  of  an  older  church,  and  the 
plinths  of  its  piers  were  found  during  a  restoration.  At  the  request 
of  the  President,  the  Vicar  added  a  few  remarks,  and  quoted  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Cave  Brown,  that  one  of  the  windows  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  chancel  had  belonged  to  an  earlier  church.  Mr.  Hope 
pointed  out  that  the  window  in  cpiestion  was  of  later  date,  this  opinion 
being  shared  by  others  present.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  said  that  the 
chancel  looked  of  a  later  date  than  Courtenay 's  time,  but  if  his 
executors  carried  on  the  work,  it  might  have  dragged  on  for  a  long 
period. 

A  visit  was  next  paid,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Martin,  to  the 
remains  of  the  college  on  the  north  of  the  church  ;  but  of  this  little 
remains  beyond  a  fine  entrance  gateway  of  the  same  period  as  the  church. 

In  ]\Ir.  Hope's  opinion  Courtenay 's  College  of  Secular  Canons  was 
never  completed.  There  was  really  nothing  to  show  how  the  building 
was  arranged ;  but  he  called  special  attention  to  the  gatehouse,  with 
its  vaulted  roof. 

The  Eev.  G.  M.  Livett  directed  notice  to  the  earliest  bit  of  masonry 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  discovered  in  a  wall  near  the  Palace. 
He  claimed  it  to  be  Early  Norman,  probably  1100.  It  deserves  a  more 
careful  study. 

Fi'om  the  College  the  party  went  to  the  ancient  stables  of  the 
archbishop's  palace,  a  two-storied  structure,  proliably  temji.  Archbishop 
Morton,  with  an  extremely  picturescj^ue  external  staircase  to  the  upper 
floor.  The  palace  or  manor  house  itself  is  externally  for  the  most  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  probably  incorporates  the  great  hall 
begun  by  Archbishop  Uftbrd  in  1348.  At  the  south  end  are  some 
interesting  traces  of  alterations  by  Archbishop  Morton  and  his 
immediate  predecessors. 
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Before  luncheon  a  short  visit  was  ])aid  to  the  Museum,  which  is 
noteworthy,  not  only  for  its  fine  collection  of  Kentish  antiquities,  but 
for  the  ancient  Jacobean  mansion  in  which  they  are  housed.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Allchin  received  the  visitors,  and  described  the  building  and  the 
excellent  and  varied  collections  it  contained. 

After  luncheon  carriages  were  in  readiness  to  convey  the  party  to 
West  Mailing. 

Here  a  halt  was  made  first  at  the  Abbey,  which  Mr.  Hope  explained 
was  founded  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  for  Benedictine 
nuns,  by  Bishop  Gundulf,  who  was  also  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
church  has  for  the  most  part  perished,  1)Ut  the  south  transept  remains, 
as  well  as  the  south  wall  and  west  front  of  the  aisleless  nave.  The 
front  exhibits  some  interesting  later  Norman  changes,  the  work  of 
the  same  builders  as  the  front  of  Eochester,  and  now  forms  the  west 
side  of  a  large  tower,  square  below  and  octagonal  above,  which  was 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Hope  called  special  attention  to 
the  remaining  south  alley  of  the  cloister,  which  originally  consisted  of 
a  series  of  trefoiled  arches  carried  by  slender  triple  shafts,  and  richly 
decorated  within.  The  date  is  proI)al>ly  about  1230-40.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  an  upper  storey  Avas  added,  when  various  structural 
alterations  were  made  to  enable  the  arcades  to  carry  the  increased 
weight.  Of  the  other  liuildings,  a  half-timbered  guest-house  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  the  gate-house  l)lock  of  the  same  date,  with  a 
fourteenth  century  chapel  attached,  are  all  that  are  left.  The  Aljbey 
has  in  recent  years  again  become  the  home  of  an  Anglican  convent  of 
Benedictine  nuns. 

Some  interesting  comparative  remarks  were  added  by  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
LiVETT  on  the  peculiar  features  of  Bishop  Gundulf's  work  in  the 
Mailing  and  liochester  districts,  particularly  in  his  use  of  local  tufa  for 
cpioins  and  facings. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  same  use  of  tufa  is  characteristic 
of  churches  of  this  date  in  Herefordshire,  and  notably  in  that  in  Moccas 
Park.  The  supply  of  tufa  seems  in  the  latter  case  to  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  Norman  Imilders. 

On  the  way  up  to  the  parish  chui'ch  a  number  of  the  party 
examined  a  small  house,  apparently  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  rear 
of  a  shop  in  the  High  Street.  It  is  a  two-storied  building,  with  a 
thirteenth  century  doorway  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  the  upper 
chamber  two  side  windows  l)uilt  of  Norman  masonry,  with  zig-zag 
mouldings  round  the  heads. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  was  described  by  the  vicar,  the  Eev. 
A.  W.  Lawson,  Avho  called  attention  to  the  Early  Norman  chancel  and 
its  thirteenth  century  extension,  and  to  the  tower,  which  was  also 
Early  Norman.  The  old  nave  partly  fell  down  in  1778,  and  was 
replaced  hy  a  plain  Ijarn-like  room,  which  has  lately  given  way  to  a  new 
nave  and  aisles,  the  work  of  Mi-.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite.  The  cost  of 
the  fittings  had  been  largely  defrayed  through  the  sale  of  the  now 
famous  Elizabethan  silver-mounted  jug  at  Christie's  on  February  19th, 
1903,  foi-the  huge  sum  of  1, -150  guineas.  The  jug  had  Ijeen  preserved 
in  the  Parsonage  apparently  as  an  heirloom  for  several  generations,  and 
was  certainly  a  secular  object.  This  fact  has  been  commemorated  at 
Mailing  by  the  setting  up  of  a  representation  of  the  jug  in  the  church 
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porch,  with  the  inscription  : — "  Thanks  be  to  God,  1903.  This  Torch 
and  the  Pews  of  this  Church  were  iMadel)y  the  Sale  of  a  Jug  having 
Silver  Mountings  with  the  London  Ilall-Mark   for   ]5cSl." 

Mr.  Mickletliwaite,  when  appealed  to  by  the  IVesident,  disclaimed  the 
responsi])ility  foi' what  had  been  done.  He  had  only  'been  called  in  to 
advise  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  how  to  make  the  church  large 
enough  for  their  reipiirements.  The  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  rebuild 
it.  The  present  nave  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  i-estoration ;  it  was 
a  purely  modern  affaii',  and  whatever  resend)lance  it  had  to  anything 
that  stood  there  before  was  purely  accidental.  Before  sitting  down  he 
called  attention  to  the  arms  of  James  II.,  hanging  in  front  of  the  west 
gallery,  symbolising  that  monarch  as  fiist  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He 
also  expressed  the  hope  that  as  long  as  the  trees  remained  as  a  setting 
for  the  church,  nobody  would  attempt  to  obstruct  the  light  of  the 
windows  with  coloured  glass.  The  liev.  G.  M.  Livett  also  added  some 
remarks  on  the  Early  Norman  work. 

A  move  was  next  made  to  St.  Leonard's  Tower.  This  has  l)een 
described  by  INIr.  H.  J.  Parker  as  the  oldest  Norman  keep  in  England ; 
but  despite  its  castellated  appearance,  Mr.  Livett  showed  that  it  was 
the  tower  of  a  destroyed  church  of  St.  Leonard  given  to  Mailing 
Abbey  by  Bishop  Gundulf,  whose  peculiar  style  of  building  it  well 
exemplified.     Some  remains  of  the  ruined  church  were  also  pointed  out. 

Monday,  July  31,  was  devoted  to  visits  to  Penshuist  and  Tonbridge. 
The  party  left  Tunbridge  Wells  in  cai-riages  shortly  after  ten,  and  drove 
direct  to  Penshurst,  where  the  church  was  first  inspected.  The  church- 
yard is  entered  by  the  old  quadrangular  archway,  formed  l)y  fourteenth 
century  houses ;  the  party  were  attracted  by  the  inscription  painted  on 
the  beam,  "  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope."  Of  the  church  itself  the 
beautiful  Sidney  Chapel  is  the  oldest  portion,  the  date  being  approxi- 
mately fixed  at  1 200.  Other  parts  of  the  structure  contain  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  century  work,  but  extensive  alterations  were  carried  out 
in  1857.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  directed  special  notice  to  the  tombs  and 
shields  with  enamelled  heraldry,  which  were  very  unusual.  Other 
objects  of  special  interest  were  the  carved  oak  reredos  and  screen,  and 
the  pulpit  with  Mosaic  panels. 

A  visit  was  next  made  to  Penshurst  Place,  where  the  membeis  of  the 
Institute  were  received  by  Lord  and  Lady  de  lTsle  and  Dudi.ey, 
who  themselves  conducted  them  over  the  armoury  and  private 
apartments.  After  an  inspection  of  the  other  portions  of  the  building 
and  of  the  1)eautiful  gardens,  the  party  reassembled  in  the  great  hall, 
where  Mr.  Hope  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  architectural  history  of 
this  famous  mansion.  An  older  house  on  the  site  was,  he  explained, 
rebuilt  by  Sir  John  Poulteney,  who  obtained  licence  to  crenellate  oi- 
fortify  it  in  1341,  but  died  in  1349.  His  splendid  hall,  with  the  solai' 
or  great  chaml^er  (and  probably  the  chapel)  over  a  vaulted  lijisement  at 
one  end,  and  the  buttery  and  pantry  (also  with  lodgings  ovei'),  with  the 
way  to  the  now  destroyed  semi-detached  kitchen  at  the  other  end,  foi-ni 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  house.  A  later  owner.  Sir  John  Devereux, 
also  had  a  licence  to  crenellate  in  1393,  but  he  died  the  following  yeai-, 
and  all  that  remains  of  his  work  seems  to  be  the  so-called  Buckingham 
building,  which  exhibits  the  singular  feature  of  having  all  the  windows 
built  inside  out.     The  mansion  was  brought  to  its  present  form  by  Sir 
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Henry  Sidney  during  the  years  that  preceded  his  death  in  1586,  the 
gate-house  being  pai't  of  his  work. 

In  returning  thanks  to  their  host  and  hostess  for  their  hospitality,  the 
President  reminded  the  meeting,  inier  alia,  that  the  hroad  arrow  or 
pheon  of  the  Sidneys  l^ecame  the  special  mark  of  the  Ordnance  Office 
because  it  was  largely  attached  to  the  articles  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sidne}'  who  was  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in  Hein-y  the  Eighth's  time. 
The  special  interest  of  Knole  and  Penshurst,  apart  from  their 
architectural  value,  is  their  containing  an  unrivalled  collection  of  the 
furniture,  tapestries,  emljroideries  and  other  olijects  of  the  period  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  as  well  as  many  personal  relics  of  both  Sovereigns. 

After  luncheon  the  journey  was  continued  to  Leigh  Church,  a 
l)uilding  chiefly  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  modern  tower,  where 
Mr.  Hope  and  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Collum  pointed  out  the  special  points  of 
interest,  which  included  an  hour  glass  on  the  pulpit,  dated  1597.  Some 
portion  of  the  building  is  thirteenth  century  work,  and  tradition  has  it 
that  the  north  arcade  was  destroj'ed  l)y  fire  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH. 
About  ten  yeai's  ago  the  Vicar/opened  out  of  the  north  wall  a  l^eautifully 
painted  column.  At  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  is  a  brass,  with  a  quaint 
inscription. 

The  President  congratulated  the  Kectoron  discovering  the  column, 
and  also  on  the  excellent  taste  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  selection 
of  the  chancel  screen  and  other  additions.  Thence  to  Tonbridge.  Here 
a  halt  was  made  at  the  Castle,  an  interesting  example  of  the  mount- 
ancl-bailey  type,  the  work  of  Richard  of  Clare,  aliaa  of  Tonbridge,  temp. 
"William  I.  An  ascent  was  first  made  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  when 
Mr.  Harold  Sands  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  history  and 
arrangements  of  the  Castle,  and  described  the  existing  remains  of  the 
masonry  defences.  These  consist  chiefly  of  the  grand  thirteenth 
century  four-storied  gatehouse  of  the  bailey,  of  the  walls  of  the  covered 
ways  that  connected  it  and  the  great  tower  on  the  mount  with  the  other 
buildings,  and  of  the  river  wall  ;  but  this  last  is  so  shrouded  in  ivy  that 
its  features  are  almost  invisible.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  gate- 
house, the  party  returned  by  train  to  Tuubridge  Wells.  In  the  evening 
the  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  the  Pump  Room,  when  the  annual 
report  and  balance-sheet  were  read,  showing  the  Society  to  be  in  a  sound 
and  prosperous  condition  ;  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  passed  to  all 
those  who  had  assisted  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  most  successful  meeting. 
Several  places  Avere  suggested  as  the  centre  of  next  year's  meeting, 
including  Worcester,  Colchester,  Hull,  and  Normandy.  The  first-nametl 
received  the  most  favour,  but  the  final  selection  was,  as  usual,  left  to  the 
Council. 

Tuesday,  August  1.  The  party  first  went  by  train  to  Tonbridge,  and 
drove  thence  to  Old  Soar,  where  the  owner.  Sir  A\'illiam  Geary,  received 
the  visitors.  Mr.  Hope  explained  that  what  they  had  come  to  see  was 
a  .small  but  perfect  manor-house  of  the  concluding  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  now  forming  an  appendage  to  an  Early  Georgian  farmhouse. 
The  place  was  apparently  built  by  one  of  the  Colepepers,  but  no 
history  attached  to  the  place.  It  was  two  stories  in  height,  and 
consisted  of  the  hall,  which  was  raised  upon  a  vaulted  cellar,  with  a 
semi-detached  garderobe  tower  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  a  chapel, 
also  semi-detached,  and  on  a  level  with  the  hall,  at  the  north-east  angle. 
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On  the  south-west  whs  a  circular  stair-turret  up  to  tlic  hall,  the  outer 
door  of  which  had  ))ecn  covered  hy  a  pentise  supported  Ity  richly-cai'ved 
corl)els.  The  hall  retains  its  original  Idng-post  roof  above  an  inserted 
upper  floor,  but  has  lost  the  fire-place  and  its  chimney.  It  had  a  lar^o 
two-light  window  at  each  end,  now  bereft  of  their  tracery.  In  tho 
chapel  is  a  richly-dccoi-ated  piscina,  but  the  east  window  has  been 
destroyed  for  a  modern  entrance. 

The  journey  was  next  continued  to  Ightham,  where  the  church  was 
inspected  iinderthe  guidance  of  Mr.  Hope,  who  pointed  out  that  it  had 
consisted  originally  of  a  small  square  chancel  and  a  nave  of  Early 
Noi'man  date,  to  which  nai'row  isles  had  been  added,  and  a  westei-n 
tower,  apparently  al)0ut  1420.  The  interesting  south  porch  was  Ijuilt 
feiiip.  Henry  VH.,  and  the  north  isle  rebuilt  in  brick  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Attention  was  specially  called  to  the  remaining  ends 
of  the  rood  Ijeam,  to  the  enclosing  screen  of  the  chapel  at  the  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  and  to  the  seventeenth  century  carved  pews  of  tho 
owners  of  Ightham  Court,  with  the  arms  of  the  James  fann'ly ;  also  to 
the  tomb  and  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  Cawne,  ciira  1375,  with  a  singular 
window  over,  for  the  making  of  which  he  beqtieathed  20/. 

The  rector,  the  liev.  D.  Barky,  referred  to  another  memoiial  in  the 
chancel,  that  of  l)ame  Dorothy  Selby,  who  died  in  1(541,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  person  who  revealed  to  Lord  JMonteagle  the 
existence  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason  and  Plot.  The  Kev.  1).  Bai'ry 
has  kindly  furnished  his  reasons  in  a  note  which  appears  on  page  190." 

After  luncheon  a  visit  was  made  to  Ightham  Mote,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  T,  C.  Colyer-Ferguson.  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  the  writer 
of  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  subject,  described  the  main  features  of 
this  fine  and  well-known  perfect  courtyard  house,  directing  special 
attention  to  the  gatewa^^  the  quadrangle,  the  great  hall,  the  Tudor 
chapel,  and  drawing  room. 

The  journey  was  afterwards  resumed  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  so  the 
meeting  of  1905  came  to  an  end. 

Although  no  Ivoman  or  Saxon  remains  could  l)e  included  in  tho 
programme,  and  only  one  prehistoric  moiuiment,  Kits  Coty  House,  from 
the  architectural  standpoint  the  Tunbridge  Wells  meeting  was 
particularly  satisfying. 

The  parish  churches  included  typical  Kentish  examples  at  Hawkhurst, 
Wrotham,  Aylesford,  West  Mailing,  Penshurst,  Leigh,  and  Ightham,  as 
well  as  the  fine  collegiate  church  of  Maidstone  and  the  lovely  Sussex 
church  at  Etchingham.  The  religious  houses  comprised  the  A\^hite 
Canons'  Abbey  of  Bayham,  the  Carmelite  house  at  Aylesford,  and  the 
Jjenedictine  nunnery  at  Mailing,  to  which  may  be  added  the  i-emains  of 
the  College  at  Maidstone.  The  purely  domestic  work  included  such 
famous  examples  as  Knole  House,  Penshurst  Place,  and  Ightham  Mote, 
the  lesser-known  jjuildings  at  Yaldham  and  Old  Soar,  and  the 
ai'chiepiscopal  manor  house  at  Maidstone;  while  the  castles  wei'c/illy 
illustrated  by  such  interesting  structures  as  Alington,  Bodiam,  and 
Tonbridge.  Lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  inuuerous  picturesque 
old  cottages  to  ])e  met  with  in  the  villages,  especially  at  I'enshui'st  and 
Ightham.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which  so  many  of  the 
excursions  were  made  amply  justified  the  claim  of  the  county  of  Kent 
to  be  tiio  Ci.udcn  of  England. 


A   NOTE   OX   DAME   DOROTHY   SELBY  AND  GUNPOWDER 

PLOT. 

By  The  Rev.  T>.  BARRY,  M.A. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  ever  yet  been 
able  definitely  to  say  who  wrote  tlie  letter  to  Lord 
Monteagle,  revealing  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Numerous 
ideas  and  assertions  on  the  subject  have  been  advanced, 
but  nevertheless  it  still  remains  for  some  authority  to 
arise  who  will  definitely  and  historically  determine  this 
vexed  question.  Now  there  is  in  the  village  churcli  of 
Ightham  a  very  interesting  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Dame  Dorothy  Selhy,  ^vife  of  Sir  William  Selby,  once 
owner  of  the  Mote,  and  I  venture  to  advance  the  theory 
that  possibly  Dame  Dorothy  had  something  to  do  in 
making  the  plot  known  to  Lord  Monteagle,  or  what  is 
the  meaning  of  those  words  we  find  recorded  on  her 
monument  : 

"  Whose  art  disclosed  that  plot  whioli  had  it  taken, 
Rome  had  trii;rnphed  and  Britain's  walls  had  shaken." 

There  was  also  allusion  to  her  "  pen  of  steel  and  silk  " 
and  other  things  which  appeared  to  indicate  that  the 
letter  was  executed  in  needlework. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  monument  w^as  not 
erected  for  nearly  forty  years  after  the  discoverv  of  the 
jDlot,  when  concealment  of  the  discloser  of  the  plot  would 
not  be  so  necessary.  My  reason  for  considering  that 
Dame  Dorothy  may  possibly  have  been  the  means  of 
laying  bare  the  atrocious  plot  is  chiefly  centered  in  that 
word  "  disclosed  "  which  forms  part  of  the  epitaph.  If 
the  lines  quoted  above  merely  refer  to  her  needlework 
(she  was,  I  beUeve,  a  great  tapestry  worker)  why  should 
the  word  '''  disclosed"  he  used.  We  nmst  also  hear  in 
mind  that  the  monument  together  witli  the  inscription  was 
erected  by  Dame  Dorotliy's  children,  and  we  can  hardlv 
imagine  children  writino-  a   lie  on   their  niorhei's  tomb. 
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Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  a  dangerous  tliini;-  for 
the  author  of  the  anouymous  letter  to  ha\'e  disclosed 
either  his  or  her  identity  at  the  time,  but  after  the  lapse 
of  30  or  40  years  tlie  danger  would  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  have  disappeared.  If,  in  course  of  time,  it 
transpires  that  Dame  Dorothy  was  an  active  agent  in 
disclosing  the  })lot,  the  village  of  Ightham  will  Ijecome  a 
still  more  interesting  spot,  historically,  than  at  present, 
and  visitors  will  come  in  even  greater  numbers  to  visit 
the  parish  cluu-ch,  which  may  fairlv  claim  both  archi- 
tecturally and  from  its  beautiful  position  to  be  a  tyjjical 
Eiiglish  village  church,  and  one  of  which  the  parishioners 
are  justly  proud. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Koval  Archaeoloa'ical 
Institute,  neither  have  I  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer ;  I 
shnply  advance  the  above  theory  for  what  it  is  worth  at 
the  request  of  one  of  its  members. 


^bituarn. 
LORD    MONTAGU    OF    BEAULIEU. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Institute  who  were  present  ;it  the  8otith;impt(jn 
meeting  ill  1902  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  courteous  and 
kindly  manner  in  which  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  presided  over  that 
meeting,  the  excellent  address  which  he  delivered  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  proceedings,  the  initiative  that  he  took  in  conve3nng 
to  the  King  the  sympathy  of  the  members  on  the  occasion  of  his 
illness  and  their  congratulations  on  his  Majesty's  progress  towards 
recovery,  and  above  all,  the  welcome  he  gave  them  to  his  beautiful 
house  and  the  other  remains  of  the  abbey  De  Bello  Loco  Regis  or 
the  King's  beau  lieu.  That,  however,  was  not  the  first  time  the 
Listitute  had  been  welcomed  there  l)y  his  Lordship,  for  as  far  back  as 
LS73,  Lord  Henry  Douglas-Scott-Montagu,  as  he  then  was,  conducted 
the  members  over  the  ruins.  His  death  on  the  4th  November,  1905, 
is  an  event  that  calls  for  sympathetic  and  sorrowful  record  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Listitute. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queens- 
berry,  and  was  born  on  5th  November,  LS32.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  therefore,  he  completed  his  73rd  year.  He  had  always,  how- 
ever, been  in  delicate  health,  and  had,  for  that  reason,  to  leave  Eton 
after  two  or  three  years  stay  there,  and  travel  abroad.  At  various 
times  in  his  life  he  visited  the  British  Colonies  and  Lidia,  and  spent 
much  time  in  Egypt.  He  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Selkirkshire  in  1861,  and  continued  to  represent  that  county  tuitil 
1868,  when  he  was  returned  for  South  Hampshire.  He  held  that 
seat  until  1885,  when  Queen  Victoria  raised  him  to  the  Peerage  hy  the 
title  of  Baron  I\L)ntagu  of  Beaulieu. 

Palace  House,  Lord  Montagu's  residence,  which  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  Abbey  Gatewa}',  and  the  estate  of  Beaulieu,  including  the  ruins 
of  the  A|jbey,  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  New 
Forest,  were  the  splendid  gift  of  his  father  the  Duke  to  Lord  Henry 
Montagu  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  in  1865  to  Cecil  Susan, 
youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Wharncliffe.  The  author  of  the  obituary 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  Times  states  that  Lord  Montagu  became 
a  firm  upholder  of  the  commoners'  rights  and  the  ])eauties  of  the  New 
Forest,  which  were  at  various  later  times  attacked  by  the  Office  of 
Woods.  Li  1877  he  procured  the  passage  of  the  New  Forest  Act,  by 
which  the  old  woods  were  secured  against  the  designs  of  that  Department. 
Li  1890  he  became  oflacial  Yerdei-er  of  the  New  Forest.  His  interests, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  the  beauties  of  nature  in  which  he  lived, 
for  he  was,  as  the  Listitute  can  testify,  an  ardent  archaeologist,  as  well 
as  an  architect  and  artist  in  water  colours  of  no  mean  talents.  He 
had  other  seats  at  Clitheroe,  in  Lancashire,  and  at  Ditton,  Ijetwecn 
Datchet  and  Slough. 

His  Lordship  is  succeeded  in  the  Peerage  b}'  his  son,  the  Hon.  .John 
W.  E.  Douglas-Scott-Montagu,  M.P.,  who  joined  in  the  reception  of 
this  Listitute  in  1902,  and  who  may  be  trusted  to  follow  his  father's 
example,  in  leverent  eai'c  of  the  noble  ruins  that  he  inherits,  and  in  the 
luve  of  antiquity  and  the  history  of  former  times. 


jHtotitcs  of  :^id)acoIoaicnl  ^Uublicatious. 

ANNUAL     TIKPORT     OK     TIFE     SMITHSOXIAX     I^JSTITUTION.      1903. 
U.S.  National  Miisoinn. 

This  interesting  und  in  ni;uiy  w;iys  valuiil)le  repoi't  forms  ;i  Imlky 
volnme  of  some  650  pages.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  Part  I 
consisting  of  the  report  of  the  progress  of  the  U.S.  National  Mu.seum 
I)y  Mr.  Iiath1)un  the  Curator  of  the  nuisenm,  and  is  principally 
noteworthy  as  showing  how  generously  the  American  public  support 
this  and  other  museums  by  their  donations. 

Part  IT  is  of  gieater  interest  to  the  world  at  large;  it  consists  firstly 
of  a  I'cport  upon  the  l)uildings  of  the  National  Museum  itself  l)y  Mr. 
Kathbun,  and  secondly  of  a  report  made  l>y  A.  P.  Meyer,  Dircc'toi-  of 
the  Royal  Zoological  Museum  in  Dresden,  on  nniseums  and  kindred 
institutions  in  New  York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago,  together  with 
notes  on  certain  European  institutions  of  a  similai'  character.  This 
I'eport  was  prepared  foi'  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Meyer's  own  authorities  at 
Dresden  after  the  author  had  taken  a  comprehensive  tour  of  survey 
and  inspection. 

The  English  reader  of  the  report  will  probably  turn  first  to  those 
pages  which  deal  with  the  museums  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
he  will  find  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  author  is  much  what 
he  would  himself  have  exjDected,  namely,  that  the  museums  are  with  a 
few  exceptions  unworthy  of  their  rich  and  valua])le  contents,  1)ut  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  however,  we  think  that  Mr.  Meyer,  fresh 
from  the  dazzling  newness  of  America,  is  rather  too  severe  upon  the 
buildings  and  methods  of  the  Old  World.  The  conditions  are  very 
different,  and  although  no  doubt  we  must  lenrn  in  museum  adminis- 
tration as  in  other  things  in  the  better  and  sometimes  expensive  light 
of  experience,  yet  in  most  essential  matters  we  are  still  far  in  advance 
t^f  other  nations,  perhaps  not  in  architectural  beauty  and  ventilation 
of  our  buildings,  yet  certainly  in  the  facilities  we  offer  to  the  student 
of  Natural  History,  Archaeology  and  Art.  That  we  are  progressing  is 
evidenced  by  the  fine  structure  now  rising  in  Kensington,  which  will 
do  much  to  remove  the  reproach  contained  on  page  529  of  the  report, 
that  "  the  worst  possil)le  conception  of  the  mode  of  arranging  museums 
is  exemplified  at  South  Kensington."  Some  criticism  in  the  report  is 
we  think  too  severe.  We  confess  we  have  not  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
wait  in  the  libraiy  at  Bloomsbury  for  three-quartei's  of  an  hour  until 
we  received  our  book,  nor  have  we  felt  any  pang  at  the  prohibition 
that  books  are  not  allowed  to  be  "  taken  home  " — surely  no  reference 
library  could  tolerate  this  latter  proposition.  These  however  are 
matters  which  in  the  mass  of  detail  with  which  this  volume^  i.s 
thronged  may  well  be  passed  over.  The  fact  stands  out,  that  for  the  first 
time  a  book  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  which  can  be 
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referred  to  on  many  points  of  detail  in  comparative  museum  adminis- 
tration and  enterprise.  The  hook  contains  a  hirge  quantity  of  iHustra- 
tions,  not  Hmited  merely  to  representations  of  lihraries  and  museums, 
hut  in  many  instances  accompanied  hy  ground  plans  and  sections ;  and 
in  addition  there  are  reproducefl  schemes  for  ventilating  huildings,  and 
patterns  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  forms  of  cases  and  other 
museum  furniture.  Such  a  work  as  this  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use, 
and  although  it  is  probably  published  more  for  the  l)enefit  of  those 
rising  cities  in  the  United  States  who  will  each  in  the  near  future 
need  and  doubtless  provide  a  library  or  a  museum  for  the  use  of  its 
citizens,  yet  to  us  in  Europe  it  also  speaks  in  no  uncertain  voice,  for  it 
soimds  a  much-needed  note  of  warning.  It  shows  us  plainly  what  is 
being  done  there,  not  solely  as  we  sometimes  imagine  by  the 
munificence  of  private  individual  citizens,  but  by  corporate  bodies 
and  municipal  authority,  to  cultivate  taste  and  art  not  merely  in  one 
or  two  cities  but  in  every  town  of  importance.  Are  Ave  in  the  Old  AVorld, 
whose  opportunities  are  at  present  so  much  greater,  going  to  fall 
behind  owing  to  indiflference  or  shortsightedness  ?  The  time  will  come 
when  the  availalile  material  will  have  been  absorbed,  and  the  sooner 
our  great  proAancial  cities  (with  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions)  put 
their  houses  in  order  in  this  respect  the  more  will  they  earn  the 
gratitude  of  posterity. 


To  face  page  195. 
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FOUILLES    DANS    LES    EGLISES    DE    FAMAGOUSTE 
DE    CHYPRE. 

Par  CAMILLE  ENLART,  Directeur  du  Musee  de  Sculpture  Coiiipan'c  du 

Trociidcro. 

C'est  en  jiiillet  1901  qae  Son  Excellence  Sir  Wiliiam 
Haynes  Smith,  Haut  Commissaire  de  Chypre,  ni'a  fait 
I'honneur  de  me  chargei-  d'execiiter  dans  diverses  eglises 
de  Famagouste  des  fouilles  dont  le  resultat  n'a  pas  encore 
ete  publie.  Je  suis  heureux  de  donner  a  I'lnstitut 
Royal  Britannique  d'Archeologie  la  primeur  de  la 
description  de  ces  monuments  qui  sont  la  propriety  du 
gouvernement  Britannique  de  Chypre,  et  qu'il  m'a  et^ 
donne  de  decouvrir  grace  a  la  bienveillance  du  chef  de  ce 
gouvernement. 

Les  fouilles  ont  ete  faites  dans  quatre  edifices  : 

(1)  Saint  Georges  des  Latins  (Blanche  I)  : 

(2)  Saint  Georges  des  Grecs  : 

(3)  Sainte  Marie  du  Carmel  (Blanche  II) : 

(4)  Saint  Francois  : 

Ayant  deja  etudie  ces  monuments'  je  ne  reviendrai 
pas  sur  leur  description.  Je  me  suis  borne  a  remettre  au 
jour  ce  qui  pouvait  rester  des  autels  et  des  tombeaux 
sous  les  decombres  accumtdes  dejDuis  la  mine  et  I'abandon 
des  quatre  eglises. 

(l)  La  ])lus  belle  et  la  plus  ancienne  des  quatre  est 
Saint  Georges  des  Latins,  petit  edifice  de  la  fin  du  XIIP 
siecle,  aussi  elegant  que  ]a  Sainte  Chapelle  de  Baris,  et 
dont,  malheureusement,  on  ignore  I'histoire. 

Les  fouilles  n'ont  pas  eclairci  le  mystere  qui  enveloppe 
ce  chef  d'oeuvre  de  I'art  francais  en  Chypre,  car  des  long- 
temps  le  sol  avait  ete  depave  et  bouleverse.  J'ai  reconnu 
simplement  I'existence  de  fondations  s'elargissant  en 
gradins  comme  celles  des  catiiedrales  d'Amiens  et  de 
Terouanne.  Dans  le  sanctuaire,  on  a  trouve  un  crane  en 
parfait  etat  que  M.  le  Dr.  Heidenstamm  a  reconnu 
pour  celui  d'une  femme,  probablement  de  race  occidentale 
et  datant  du  moyen  age. 

^  L'art  gothique  et  la   Eenaissance  en    Chypre,  Paris,  E.  Leroux,  1899,  2  vol., 
gr.  in.  8'. 
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(2)  Dans  la  cathedrale  grecque  de  Saint  Georges,  vaste 
edifice  gothique  de  la  fin  dii  XI V^  siecle,  j'ai  deblaye  le 
sanctuaire  sans  rencontrer  aiicune  tombe,  mais  les  fouilles 
ont  mis  a  decouvert  un  curieux  banc  presbyteral  de  pierre 
dispose  en  forme  de  gradin  autour  del'abside,  suivantune 
disposition  tres  archa'ique  ;  on  a  trouve  egalement  de 
petites  dalles  de  marbi  e  dediverses  formes  ayant  appartenu 
a  un  pavement  de  marqueterie,  et  Torifice  d'un  tres  petit 
puits  oil  allaient  se  j)erdre  les  eaux  des  ablutions. 

Les  deux  autres  egiises,  celebres,  du  reste  dans  I'histoire, 
avaient  garde  des  souvenirs  liistoriques  importants. 

(3)  L'eglise  des  Carmes,  batie  par  les  soins  de  Saint 
Pierre  Thomas  et  du  celebre  chancelier  philosophe  Philippe 
de  Mezieres  sous  le  regne  glorieux  de  Pierre  I""  de 
Lusignan,  est  en  mines  depuis  le  bombardement  de  1571. 
Les  boulets  turcs  qui  ont  abattu  le  clocher-arcade  lateral 
et  les  voutes  se  sont  retrouves  parmi  les  decombres,  avec 
des  debris  de  cloohes  ;  et  les  pierres  de  la  voute  contenaient 
encore  de  curieuses  poteries  acoustiques.     (Fig.  1.) 


FIG.    1. — POTERIES    ACOUSTIQUES    ENCASTRliES    DANS    LA   TOCtE    DE    l'eGLISE 

DES    CABMES. 

J'esperais  decouvrir  dans  le  sanctuaire  le  tombeau 
venere  du  legat  Pierre  Thomas,  mais  rien  n'a  pu  m'indiquer 
meine  I'empla cement  de  cette  sepulture  dont  la  vertu 
operait  des  miracles.  P^n  revanche,  la  tombe  d'un  chevalier 
(Fig.  2)  connadans  riiistoirede  Chypre,  Guy  Babin,  s'est 
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retrouvee  au  milieu  du  choeur,  ^crasee  sous  la  clidte  dune 
clef  de  voiite  (Fig.  3)  armoriee  du  meme  blasoii  que  le 
tombeau,  et  qui  semble  indiquer  que  les  Babin,  familledes 
plus  nobles  du  royaume,  furent  les  pi-incipaux  bienfaiteurs 
de  I'eglise. 


FIG.    2. — TOMBEAU    DU    CHEVALIER    GUT   BABIN    (1363). 


TIG.    3. — CLEF   DE    VOUIE    AUX    AKACES    DE   GUY    BABI.N". 

La  tombe,  malheureusement  tres  mutil^e,  etait  une  dalle 
de  marbre  blanc  de  2  m,  95  sur  0  m.  85,  porta nt  I'eftigie 
gravee  d'un  chevalier  arme  de  toutes  pieces.  L'armure 
de  plates  est  richement  ciselee.  L'ecu  bande  de  .  .  .  et 
de  .  .  .  de  quatre  pieces  nous  fait  connaitre  les  armoiries 
d'une  famille  qui  joua  un  grand  role  dans  le  royaume 
de  Chypre,  et  I'epitaphe  nous  apj)rend  la  date  de  la  mort 

P  2 
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du  personnage.     Voici  ce  que   Ton   peut  en  lire  encore 
(Fig.  -I)  : 

ICI  GIT  LE  TRESNOBLE  CH'r  MONSEIGNOR 

GUI  BABIN,  TRESNOBLE  BARON    .... 

[qui  TRESPASSA  a    .    .    .  JORS]  DE  JUNG,  LAN  DE 

M.CCC.LXIII  DE[u  ait  LAME   AMEN] 

Guy  Babin  etait  nn  gentilhomme  de  lacour  de  Pierre 
V^  oil  son  parent  Raymond  on  Simon  exerc^ait  la  charge 
de  boutiiler.  C-uy  avait  un  fils,  Jean,  qui  dix  ans  apresla 
mort  de  son  pere,  fut  pris  et  emmene  comme  otage  par 
les  genois  apres  leur  odieuse  campagne  de  1373. 


FIG.   4. — TOMBE    d'uNE    DAME   FIN    DU    XIV^    SIECLE. 


Pres  de  la  tombe  de  Guy  Babin  se  trouve  celle  d'une 
dame  (Fig.  4),  tout  aussi  mutilee,  et  dont  les  inscriptions 
sont  presque  illisibles  :  voici  ce  que  j'ai  j^u  dechifFrer  sur  ce 
marbre  grave  qui  mesure  2  m,  05  sur  0,70, 

[CI    GIT    dame]    ELEN  :    SIRE  :    .    .    .    TIN 
VOREFRE    


DE    LAME 

L    I    EN  GUI    L 

A  •  II  •  JURS  DE   Ju[lIEr]    . 

MO  DIE 

+     I    J 


LAN    .    .    .    [de]    CRI[st] 
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ELL 
VER 

sale[m] 
s 

LXXVI 


Cette   dalle  a  effigie  est  d'liii  travail  fort  grossier  et 
semble  dater  de  la  fin  du  XIV  siecle. 


^SrS^^ 


FIG.    5. — PIERRE    TOMBALE    ITALIENNE,    XX"    SIECLE. 


Une  troisieme  tombe  de  marbre  trouvee  a  cote  des  prdce- 
dentes  est  evidemment  une  oeiivre  italienne  du  XV^ 
siecle.  Elle  n'a  jamais  eu  d' inscription,  et  elle  porte  uu 
simple  blason  bande  a  semis  de  fleurettes.  ^Fig.  5.)  Je 
n'ai  pas  pu  I'identifier. 

Dans  le  choeur  de  resflise.  au  nord  de  I'autel  dont  les 
fouilles  ont  mis  a  decouvert  la  base,  une  cavite  etait 
menagee  dans  le  mur  pour  recevoir  une  plaque  de  marbre 
oil  etait  inscrite  une  charte  murale  assurant  quelque 
important  privilege  au  convent  des  Carmes  de  Fama- 
gouste.      (Fig,  6.) 

Cette  plaque  a  ete  descellee  et  brisee  lors  de  I'invasion 
musulmane,  car  les  turcs  ont  dii  croire  qu'elle  cachait  un 
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tresor  et  ont  du  etre  meme  assez  superstitieux  pour  en 
emporter  des  debris  comme  talismans,  car  je  n'ai  pu  en 
reunir  qu'une  moitie.  Les  morceaux  rapproches  forment 
un  fragment  de  0  m.  75  sur  0,47.  On  y  lit  ce  texte, 
malheureusement  fort  tronque,  grave  en  belle  majuscule 
gothique  incrustee  de  mastic  bistre. 

J'ai  restitue  entre  crochets  des  lettres  et  des  mots  qui 
ne  pretent  «4uere  au  doute. 


\ 


CI0nQ2*|d€(SS; 


LlCOOSV/iDLDnr/  ^IClLLOOOfiVi 


riG.    6.  —  FRAGMENTS    d'uNE    PLAQUE    HE    .MAUBRE    POUTAXT    TXE    CHARTE    SIUHALE, 
XIV<=    SIECLE    (1358?). 

PATEAT    UN[lVEllSiS     QUOD    NOS    .    .    .    DEDIMUS    PERPETUA 

DOXAJTIONE    ET    CONCESSI[mUS] 

VICARIUS    GENEr[aLIS    .    .    .    ]  ET    D 

AN  .NO    DOMINI    [mILLESIMO]    CCC[l]vIII 

BRATI    CONF[ir]mAMU[s]    ....    [iTEM     d]eDi[MUS]    .... 

PERPETUO    c[eLEBRANDAM]    .    .    .    .    AB    (ou    UR) 

UNAM    ANTIPHONa[m] USU    ET 
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IN    CONVENTU    FAMAG[oSTE]    SUPER      Q[uAM    DOXATIONEM] 
LAPIDEM  DE   MARM(j[hE    PONERK   JUSSlMUs]   IX    J'UEDi[lTA, 

ecclesia] 

QUOAD    MEMOR[ia]    DICTORUM  SCU [PERP] 

ETUIS    TEMPORIBUS    DUI    .    .    .    ITURA.       M ANDANTES    q[uA- 

TINUS] 
MAG  .    .    FUTURIS    QUO  .    .    HEC    OMNIA   ET    Sl[XGULA   FIDe] 
LITEIJ  OBSERVARI     DAT[uM  SUB]sIGILLO  COMU[nITATIS].   .   . 

(4)  L'eglise  de  Saint  Francois  a  livre  dans  le  tout  petit 
espace  qui  gardait  son  pavement  une  serie  de  tombeaux, 
teriioins  ties  curieux  des  trois  periodes  de  I'histoire  de 
Famagouste.  Cette  eglise,  voisine  du  jjalais  et  de  la 
grande  rue  niarchande,  etait,  en  etfet,  le  lieu  de  sepulture 
prei'ere  des  riches  et  nobles  marchands.  Sa  vogue 
s'etablit  au  debut  du  XI V"  siecle,  au  temps  oil 
Famagouste  recueillait  I'heritage  du  grand  entrepot 
international  de  commerce  qu'avait  ete  Saint  Jean  d'Acre, 
pris  par  les  Sarrasins  et  ruine  en  1291.  De  1300  a  1373, 
Famagouste  jouit  d'une  prospeiite  prodigieuse  et  fut 
un  port  ouvert  a  toutes  les  nations,  mais  c'etait  une  ville 
frangaise  de  langue  et  d'architecture,  ouverte  surtout  au 
commerce  francais  de  la  Mediterranee  ;  Narboime  et 
Montpellier  y  avaient  des  consulats'  et  Montpellier  surtout 
y  jouissait  de  privileges  importants,  en  vertu  de  traites 
de  commerce  qui  furent  renouveles  en  1364."  En  1373, 
la  ville  toniba  au  pouvoir  des  genois  ;  des  lors,  ils  s'y  reserv- 
erent  le  monopole  du  conmierce ;  enfin,  elle  passa,  a  la 
fin  du  W^  siecle,  sous  le  protectorat,  puis  sous  la  domina- 
tion directe  de  Venise,  qui  tenta  de  la  faire  revivre.  Ces 
trois  phases  de  I'existence  de  Famagouste  ont  laisse  h 
Saint  Francois  des  monuments  funeraires  d'un  g'raud 
interet :  tombesde  deux  marchands  de  Montpellier  et  d'une 

'  Bernard    Fajssa,    qui     mourut    en  Eaymond    Serialher,     marchand    de 

1300,  etait  Consul   de  Xarbonne.     Voir  Montpellier,  qui   mourut  en  1363,  etait 

C.  T>eiimom,  J ctes passes  a  Famaffousfe  eii  meme  temps    bour;,'eois   de   Clivpre. 

de    1299    n    1301,    Genes,  1883,  in    8°,  C  est    lui   qui    en    1363    s'etait    eliargc 

p.  79.  d'ajjporter  de  C'liy])re  a  Avignon  7000 

-  Voir   L.    de   Mas-Latrie,  Sist.   de  florins  dor  a  u  roi  fierre.    Voir  Celestin 

Chypre,  t.   II,   p.  268.     C'est   a  Mont-  Port,  Essai  sur  Chistoire  du  commerce 

pellier  que  la  sucrerie  royale  de  Chypre  maritime   de    Narbonne,    Paris,    1854, 

expodiait    en     1351    une    cargaison    de  in   8°,  p.  4G,  et  Biblioth  :  de  I'Eco/e  des 

600  caisses.     Voir  Gerniain,  Mist,  de  la  Lhartes,    t.     IX,    p.     213,     et    Emile 

Commune  de  Montpellier,  t.  II,  p.  217,  Molinier,     Vie    d'Arnoul     d'Andrehen, 

N  o    .  pieces  justicatives  62  et  64. 
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dame  noble  dii  XI V*"  siecle ;  tombes  de  deux  seigneurs 
genois  du  XV*" ;  tombes  de  la  Renaissance  qui  sont  celles 
d'un  Marino,  chiprois  d'origine  genoise,  et  d'un  Priuli ; 
enfin  tombe  d'un  massier  de  la  mahone  genoise.  On 
n'avait  jusqu'ici  qu'une  seule  tombe  genoise  a 
Famagouste,  celle  de  Bellanus  Marabotus  (1322),  dont 
on  ignore  I'emplacement  original.      (Fig.  7.) 


^u}caa>r><ii-Dje.in-a)6/Psis-iaf?ii 


. 


FIG.    7. — lySCEIPnON    ITN^RAIEE    DE    BELLANUS    MAEABOTUS,    1322. 


Toutes  ces  dalles  i'uneraires  se  sont  retrouvees  dans 
Line  chnpelle  qui  garde  encore  la  moitie  desa  voute  et  de 
ses  peintures,  et  dont  j'ai  en  meme  temps  decouvert 
I'autel.  EUe  etait  a  demi  ensevelie  dans  les  decombres, 
et  les  fouilles  m'ont  permis  de  reconnaitre  I'origine  de 
cet  amas.  Maitres  de  Famagouste,  les  turcs  avaient 
installe  un  bain  dans  Saint  Francois  et,  suivant  leur 
coutume,  ils  negligeaient  I'entretien  de  I'edifice  :  a  une 
date  que  j'ignore,  la  voute  tomba,  ecrasant  des  baigneurs, 
dont  les  os  brises  se  sont  retrouves  sur  le  pavement,  sous 
les  debris  de  la  voute.  Ce  pavement  est  fait  de  pierres 
tombales.  Celles  du  reste  de  I'eglise  avaient  disj)aru  des 
longtemps,  lors  de  1' installation  des  foyers  et  conduites 
de  vapeur  du  bain  turc. 

La  cbapelle  sud  a  garde  une  peinture  du  XIY''  siecle 
que  j'ai  publiee  :  on  y  voit  un  ecuyer  portant  le  gonfanon 
royal  de  Jerusalem.  Sur  les  murs,  j'ai  retrouve  depuis  des 
graffites,  avec  deux  signatures  :  de  Malorges  et  Jacques  le 
Saige  :  cette  derniere  d'un  haut  interet,  car  on  possede 
un  tres  curieux  livre  relatant  le  pelerinage  que  lit  en 
1518  ce  per.sonnage,  drapier  a  Douai.^ 

Voici  les  epitaphes  des  monuments  de  Sanit  Francois. 


*  On  connait  de  cet  ouvrage  cinq 
exemplaires  appartenant  Jl  deiix  editions 
gothiques.     11  a  ete  reedite  fort  incor- 


rectement  par   les    soins  de  M  :  H.  R. 
DuthiUoeul,  Douai,  1851,  in  4'. 
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ICI   GIT   SIRE   JOHAN    DEL    PIEUME 

[mer]  quadere  DE  monpel[lier] 

QUI    TRESPASA    LAN    M  .  CCC  .  XI III. 

Cette  dalle  de  1  ni.  93  sur  0,80  est  la  plus  ancienne 
de  la  chapelle.  (Fig.  8.)  L'inscription,  curieuse  par  son 
melange  de  proven(;al  et  de  frangais,  est  tracee  en 
majuscule  gothique  au  bord  de  la  lame.  Au  centre,  on 
distingue  une  effigie  en  pied,  gravee  egalement  au  trait, 
et  malheureusement  extrdmement  usee. 

Je  n'ai  pu  reussir  a  etablir  I'identite  du  negociant  de 
Montpellier  raort  a  Famagouste  en  1314,  mais  il  est 
probable  qu'il  appartenait  a  une  famille  qui  traduit  son 
noin  par  de  Penna  dans  nombre  de  pieces  d'arcbives  de  la 
meme  epoque  conservees  a  Montpellier  et  qui  possedait 
un  important  manoir  denomme  de  meme,  a  5  ou  6  kilo- 
metres de  la  ville.  Sur  une  autre  dalle,  mesurant  2  m.  0 
sur  0,65,  on  lit  en  belle  majuscule  gothique  (Fig.  9)  : 

AI  .  SIGAS  .  S  .  JACME    OLEVIER,    MERCADIER 

DE    MOPESLEER,    Q  .  TRESPAS    [sa]d 

ES  .  XV  .  JORS    [dE    .    .    .    la] 

N  .   M  .  CCC  .   XXX    III  ;    QE    d[iEU] 

AIT    LAKME    [de]    LUI,    AM[en] 

Jacme  Olevier  n'a  pas  son  effigie  ;  son  epitaphe  gravee 
en  lignes  superposees,  suivant  la  plus  ancienne  maniere 
des  tombiers  de  Chypre,  occupe  tout  le  haut  d'une  dalle 
de  2  metres  de  long  sur  0,65  de  large,  et  dont  le  bas  est 
orne  d'un  blasoii  a  quatre  quartiers  unis  accoste  de  deux 
globes  cruciferes. 

Une  tombe  presque  identique  se  voit  aujourd'hui  sous 
le  passage  convert  qui  mene  a  Saint  Jean  au  Mont  a 
Bologne.  C'est  la  dalle  funeraire  d'un  epicier :  M  .  .  . 
Bertolini  de  Saraceno  mort  en  1385.  Elle  est  pareille- 
ment  composee  de  quelques  lignes  d'epitaphe  surmontant 
un  blason  acc(jste  de  deux  globes  cruciferes. 

Qui  etait  Jacme  Olevier  i  En  decouvrant  sa  tombe, 
j'avais  cru  me  troiiver  en  presence  du  riche  commercant 
proven^al  dont  les  registres  sont  conserves  aux  archives 
de  Narbonne  et   publics  par  M.  Alphonse  Blanc^ ;  mais 

'  Bulletin  de  la   Commission  Archeologique  de  Narbonne,  1896  a  1901. 
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FIG.    9.    -TOMBE    LIE    JACME    OLEVIER    DR    MONTPELLIEK    (1333). 
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plusieurs  excellentes  raisons  s'opposeiit  a  cette  identifi- 
cation de  Jacme  Ollivier  de  qui  nous  possedons  les 
registres,  car  il  est  mort  juste  soixante  ans  apres  celui  de 
Famagouste,  en  1393;  sa  comptabilite  va  de  1381  a 
cette  date  ;  nous  sonimes,  du  reste,  renseignes  sur  sa  vie  et 
sa  mort  :  il  etait  fixe  non  a  Montpellier,  mais  a  Narbonne  ; 
il  y  fut  consul  en  1382,  1386  et  1393  ;  il  avait  un  frere, 
Johan,  qui  fut  consul  avant  lui  en  1361  et  1  368  ;  en  1390, 
Jacme  Ollivier  etait  accable  d'infirmites,  incapable  de 
chevaucher,  a  peine  capable  de  marcher  ;  trois  ans  plus 
tard  on  f'aisait  ses  funerailles  aux  frais  du  tresor  public. 
Les  archives  de  Narbonne,  qui  reiiseignent  si  bien  sur  ce 
personnage,  sont  muettes  au  sujet  de  ses  ancetres,  et  si 
i'on  considere  que  le  personnage  mort  soixante  ans 
avant  lui  a  Famagouste  jjortait  les  meraes  nom  et  prenom, 
et  faisait  comme  lui  le  commerce  avec  I'Orient,  il  n'est 
pas  sans  vraisemblance  de  supposer  que  Jacme  Ollivier 
de  Narbonne  etait  petit  fils  du  Jacme  Olevier  de 
Montpellier  mort  a  Famagouste.  En  prenant  a  son  tour 
la  direction  de  la  maison  de  commerce,  notre  Jacme  Ollivier 
ou  son  pere  aura  trouve  avantageux  de  transporter  de 
Montpellier  a  Narbonne  le  centre  de  ses  affaires.  Au 
point  de  vue  du  nom,  il  est  a  remarquer  que  I'usage 
d'employer  le  meme  prenom  de  deux  en  deux  generations 
a  ete  assez  frequent, 

Une  dalle  de  i  m.  86  sur  0,68,  porte  une  efEgie  de 
femme  et  deux  blasons,  le  tout  tres  use.  On  y  lit 
(Fig.  10): 

ICI    GIT    DAME    ANNES    .    .    . 
JADIS    ESPOUSE    D.'    S.'    RODALET    GILI    .    .    . 
JAD[iS  !   .    .    .    [qui    trespass  a   a    .    .    .    JORS] 
DAOUST,    LAN.    D'.    M.CCC.L.XX  .   D.    BIST.    AO  I 
DIEU    AIT    LARME.       AMEN. 

Une  dalle  de  1  m.  75  sur  0,60  porte  I'inscription 
suivante  (Fig.  1 0)  : 

HIC    JACET    NOBILLIS    VI R,    DOMINUS 

CRESTIANUS    DE    MARINIS  ;    QUI    OBIIT 

ANNO    M.CCC.LX XXVIII  .  DIE  .  XII  . 

DECEMBRIS,    CUJUS    ANIMA    REQUIESCAT   IN    PACK 
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FIG.    10. — TOMBES    DE    DAME   ANNES    (1370),    ET   DE    CEISTIANO   DI    MARINO    (1388). 
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Je  n'ai  pn  identifier  ce  peisonnage,  mais  il  appartenait 
a  line  famille  bien  connue  dans  I'histoire  de  Ohypre  et 
qui  offre  cette  particularite  que  ses  membres  ont  souvent 
pris  part  a  des  episodes  tragiques ;  le  premier  de  qui  les 
chroniqueurs  se  soient  occupes  est  Humfioi  de  Marino, 
genois  d'origine.  qui  assista  en  1310  Amaury  prince  de 
Tyr  la  nuit  ou  il  envahit  le  palais  de  son  frere  Henri  II. 
et  s'empara  de  sa  personne  et  de  son  trone.' 

En  1300,  a  Famagouste,  Manfredo,  Montano  et  Giacomo 
di  Marino  signent  un  acte  de  vente  de  sucre  en  gros  dans 
I'etude  du  notaire  genois  Andrea  di  Veralli.'^ 

En  1  374,  Francois  de  Marino,  egalement  connu  comme 
genois  d'origine,  etait  ecuyer  de  la  reine-mere  Eleonore 
dAragon,  et  se  chargea  pour  elle  d'une  fortvilaine  besogne ; 
c'est  lui  qui  dirigea  I'assassinat  de  son  beau-frere,  le  prince 
Jean  d'Antioche,  au  cours  d'un  festin  dans  le  palais  de 
Nicosie.'^ 

En  1464,  le  roi  Jacques  le  Batard  accorda  h,  Jean 
Marino  le  fief  de  Stremata/ 

En  1473,  Ptizzo  di  Marino''  pritla  direction  d'unmouve- 
ment  seditieux  a  Nicosie  et  assassina  Zappo  conseiller  et 
Gentile  medecin  de  la  reine  ;  son  oncle  Andre  Cornaro  perit 
la  meme  nuit  avec  son  neveu  Mario  Bembo. 

En  1488,  Bizzo  di  Marino,  qui  avait  titre  de  cbambellan 
et  d'ambassadeur  du  roi  de  Naples  aupres  du  Sultan  du 
Caire,  avait  entrepris  de  marier  la  veuve  de  Jacques  II., 
Catherine  Cornaro,  au  fils  du  roi  de  Naples.  Pour 
couper  court  a  ces  negociations  dont  la  reussite  les  eussent 
empeches  de  cousommer  1' usurpation  du  royaume  de 
Chypre,  les  Venitiens  s'emparerent  de  Bizzo,  Temprison- 
nerent  a  Venise  et  le  firent  bientot  perir  dans  sa  prison. 

Une  dalle  qui  semble  avoir  mesure  2  metres  de  long  et 
n'a  plus  que  1  m.  20  sur  0,70,  a  garde  intacte  cette  curieuse 
epitaphe  (Fig,  11)  : 

^  HIC   JACET    .    NOBILLIS    .    VIR    .    DOMINUS 

UGOLLINO    FRISCO    .    DITUS 

DE    .    CARETO    .    QUI    FUIT    MASAR 

'  Chronique  d'  Amadi,  publiee  par  de  •*  Amadi,  p.  478. 

Mas-Latrie,  p.  321,  340,  341.    Chronique  *  Florio  Eiis^tron,  p.  424. 

de  Florio  BuMron,  publiee  par  de  Mas-  ^  Florio   Bustron,  p.  388  et  seq.     de 

Latrie,  p.  I'Ji',  205.  Mas-Latrie,  t.   Ill  passim.     Documents 

^  C  I)esiinoni,  Actes  ffenois  de  Fama-  noiiveaus      de     Vhistoire     de      Chypre, 

gouste.  p.  GIO. 
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FIG.  11. — TOMBE    DE    UGOLINO    miSCO    DE    CARETO    (140;?). 

lO    .    MAOXE  .    IN    FAMAGOSTA    .    Q    •    OBUIT 
ANNO  .  DNI  .  M  .  CCCC  .   Ill  .  DIE  .  X  .  IE 
NE,^.    QUIUS  .  AIA  .  REQUISCAT 
IN    PACE    :    AMEN. 

L'epitaphe,  assez  incorrecte  au  point  de  vue  du  texte 
et  des  abreviations,  est  elegamment  gravde  en  majuscule 
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gothique.  Cette  tombe  est  un  monument  d'une  institu- 
tion fort  curieuse  et  qui  tient  une  grande  place  dans 
I'histoire  de  Chypre,  la  Mahone,  et  la  date  de  la  mort 
du  personnage  est  precisement  celle  a  laquelle  I'institution 
subit  une  modification  dont  on  ignorait  la  cause  ;  cette 
cause  a  peut-etre  ete  la  mort  d'Ugolino. 

La  Mabone  de  Cbypre'  etait,  dis-je,  une  institution  fort 
curieuse.  On  croit  volontiers  de  nos  jours  que  I'idee  de 
considerer  une  guerre  comme  une  operation  tinanciere  est 
toute  moderne.  Rien  n'est  moins  exact  :  lorsqu'en  1373, 
les  genois  vinrent  piller  file  de  Cbypre  et  s'emparerent 
de  Famagouste,  ils  avaient,  suivant  une  babitude  deja 
recue,  organise  par  souscription  cette  expedition  :  c'est 
par  actions  que  des  particuHers  de  Genes  avaient  arme  et 
equipe  la  flotte ;  et  ce  fut  au  prorata  de  leurs  mises, 
inscrites  sur  des  registres,  qu'ils  re^urent  des  dividendes 
sur  le  butin  et  des  interets  sur  les  revenus  perpetuels  que 
la  guerre  avait  fait  naitre  pour  Genes  en  lui  donnant 
Famagouste  et  un  tribut  annuel.  Au  bout  d'un  an, 
quand  le  traite  fut  signe,  les  sousciipteurs,  qui  avaient 
mis  dans  I'operation  un  capital  de  2,560,000  francs, 
valeur  absolue,  se  constituerent  en  une  societe  appelee  la 
Mahone,  compagnie  permanente  qui  eut  un  privilege 
special  pour  le  negoce.  Les  administrateurs  de  cette 
compagnie  s'appelaient  rnassiers  et  commis. 

En  1403,  lorsque  mourut  le  massier  de  Famagouste, 
Uo-oliuo  Prisco  dit  de  Careto,  la  Mabone  se  dedoubla  en 
vieille  et  nouvelle  Mabone  ;  un  peu  plus  tard,  en  1408,  on 
la  voit  fusionner  avec  la  ferme  des  gabelles  de  Famagouste, 
sous  le  nom  d' Office  de  Saint  Georges,  qui  plus  tard 
encore  s'appellera  la  Banque  de  Saint  Georges  ;  mais  dans 
cette  compagnie,  la  Mabone  garda  sa  comptabilite  dis- 
tincte  ;  elle  y  etait  entree  en  y  prenant  des  actions  pour 
la  somme  denviron  six  millions,  valeur  absolue.  En  1447, 
Genes,  qui  depuis  de  notnbreuses  annees  ne  pouvait 
s'acquitter  envers  1' Office  de  Saint  Georges,  lui  abandonna 
la  colonie  de  Famagouste. 

Ugolino  fut  certainement  un  des  premiers  massiers  de 
la  Mabone  de  Chypre.  Son  nom  n' etait  pas  connu  jusqu' 
ici. 

Sur  la  tombe  voisine  de  celle   de  Joban   del  Pieume 

'  Voir  de  Mas-Latrie,  Histoire  de  Chypre,  t.  II,  p.  366  et  489. 
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FIG.    12.— TOMBE    D'ANTONIO    DI    SANT'ANNA,    XV<=    SII^CLE. 
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le  rebord  porte  en  majuscule  gothique    ce    reste    d'epi- 
taphe  (Fig.  8)  : 

OB.    FRANCISCUS    DE    GRIL    .    .    . 

.    .    .    QUI    OBUIT    ANO    M 

APRIL,    CUI^  .  AIA  .  REQUIESCAT    IN    PACE,    AMEN. 

La  dalle  mesure  2  m.  '03  sur  0,66. 

Cette  toinbe  est  d'un  type  tout  a  fait  italien  et,  il  faut 
le  dire,  d'un  art  assez  grossier.  Elle  est  executee  en 
faible  relief  meplat  suivant  une  coutume  de  la  renaissance 
italienne  :  elle  rappelle  beaucoup  les  sculptures  de  coflPres 
de  bois  de  I'ltalie  du  nord,  et  elle  date  du  XV^  siecle  ;  il 
est  regrettable  que  le  millesime  de  I'inscription  soit  efface. 
Cette  inscription  en  minuscule  gothique  mal  tracee  court 
sur  \\n  bandeau  saillant  a  droite  et  a  gauche  d'une  effigie 
en  pied  dont  la  tete  s'encadre  sous  une  arcature  en  tiers 
point  a  intrados  garni  d'une  suite  d'engrelures.  Le 
costume  du  personnage,  qui  semble  etre  un  riche  marchand 
genois,  est  curieux ;  il  porte  une  ample  et  longue  robe  ^ 
petits  plis,  avec  de  longues  manches  fendues  depuis  le 
coude  ettombant  jusqu'aux  chevilles  ;  ces  fausses  manches 
sont  tailladees  et  echiquetees  comme  des  lambrequins. 
La  coiffure  est  un  bonnet  arrondi  et  tres  sureleve  ;  la  tete 
repose  sur  un  coussin  carre,  le  menton  est  rase  et  Failure 
generale  ressemble  quelque  peu  a  celle  d'une  femme. 

Un  autre  mimument  de  2  m.  OG  sur  0,79  appartient  an 
meme  style,  mais  a  une  date  un  peu  posterieure.  On  y 
lit  en  relief  et  en  minuscule  gothique  (Fig.  12) : 

HIC   JACET   NOBILIS    VIR,    DNS.    ANTUNIUS 
DE    SCE    ANE    QUI    OBVIT    ANO    DNI.    M  .  CCCC  . 

XXV    KAL.    Ju[nII]    (oU   JANUARII) 

CUJUS  .  AIA  .  REQUIESCAT    IN    PACE.    AMEN. 

Cette  tombe  du  XV*'  siecle  represente  le  noble  genois 
couche  sur  une  dalle  encadree  d'un  bandeau  et  d'lme 
arcature  festonnee^  Deux  blasons  occupent  les  ecoin9ons 
de  celle-ci  et  portent  une  sorte  d'aigle  eployee  h,  tete 
humaine  couronnee. 

Le  personnage  est  rase,  il  porte  un  bonnet  tr^s  haut 
en  forme  de  mortier  elargi  et  aplati  du  fond  et  orne  de 
trois  bandes  superposees  ;  son  costume  est  un  pourpoint 
serr^  a  la  taille  et  formant  une  longue  jupe  plissde  qui 
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s'arrete  entre  la  cheville  et  le  mollet ;  les  manches  sont  tres 
larges,  tres  evasees  et  arrondies. 

A.  cote  des  monuments  de  Toccupation  genoise,  on  a 
trouve  ceux  de  ] 'occupation  venitienne,  et  d'abord  cette 
inscription  en  belle  capitale  romaine  (Fig.  13)  : 

MARIN  us    DE    PRIOLIS,    VENETUS, 

FILIUS    CONDAM  .  m[aGNIFICI]  .  DNI    MARCI  .  P. 

PIETISSIMO    FRATRI    BERNARDINO,    IMMATURA    MORTE 

AD    SUPEROS    MIGRANTI    PIENTISSTME    FECIT 

M  .  CCCC  .  LXXIII  .  OTUBRIS   DIE    XIII. 

Cette  epitaphe  en  style  lapidaire  est  tracee  sur  un 
cartouche  ondule  :  la  lettre  comme  la  forme  en  est  antique, 
les  abbreviations  y  abondent.  Sous  le  cartouche  etait 
le  blason  des  Prioli.  L'execution  de  ce  petit  monument 
est  correcte  et  meme  elegante. 

La  famille  j^atricienne  des  Prioli  est  celebre  et  elle  eut 
un  grand  role  dans  I'liistoire  de  Chypre,  mais  celle-ci 
n'a  pas  retenu  les  actes  de  Marco  ni  de  Marino,  pere  et 
frere  du  jeune  et  infbrtune  Bernardino, 

On  sait  seulement  qu'en  1489,  ce  fut  un  Priuli,  Fran9ois, 
capitaine  general,  qui  regut  a  Famagouste  au  nom  de  la 
republique  de  Venise  I'abdication  de  Catherine  Cornaro,^ 
que  celle-ci  etait  niece  de  Jean  Priuli"  et  que  Sebastien 
Priuli  etait  alors  archeveque.^  Des  1369,  un  autre  Marco 
Priuli  etait  etabli  en  Chypre  et  servit  meme  d'ambassadeur 
au  roi  Pierre  II  pour  conclure  fl'imporiantes  negociations 
avec  le  sultan  du  Caire.^ 

Un  autre  blason  venitien  du  XV*"  (Fig.  12)  siecle  n 'est 
accompagne  d'ancune  inscription.  Enfin,  parmi  les  frag- 
ments de  tombes  trouves  dans  la  meme  chapelle,  il  en  est 
d'insignifiants  :  une  tombe  qui  doit  avoir  appartenu  a 
Tun  des  dignitaires  du  couvent  au  debut  de  sa  fond- 
ation  (XIV"  siecle),  et  qui  mesure  0  m.  68  sur 
0,  32,  porte  ce  reste  d'inscription  effacee  en  majuscule 
gothique  : 

....  FRERE  GI  .  .  .       V  .       .  .  VII.  D  'lP€Sl6' 

^  jyeMas-Tuatric,  Docu»ie>itsnouveattx,  •*  Ibid.,   pp.    356,    513    et    Hiit.  des 

p.  487.  Archeveques  de  Chypre. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  419.  *  De  Mas-Latrie,  Histolre  de  Chypre^ 

t.  II,  p.  346. 
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un  autre  fragment,  plus  rdcent  celui-lil,  ne  porta  que  les 
lettres  me  ou  he  et  sur  un  fragment  venitien  du  XV* 
siecle,  on  lit : 

M  .  CCCC  .  LXXVI  .  DIE  .   XV  .  OCTUBRII. 

sur  un  autre  : 

.  .   .   ADI  V  .   .   . 

Enfin,  un  coin  de  dalle  funeraire  porte  un  morceau 
d'oreiller  sculpte  en  assez  haut  relief  Ce  devait 
etre  Tangle  d'un  monument  a  statue  couch^e  sur  un 
sarcophage,  car  s'il  ne  reste  plus  en  Chypre  de  monu- 
ments de  ce  type,  il  en  a  certainement  existe.  Une 
chapelle  de  la  cathedrale  de  Famagouste  conserve 
une  niche  faite  pour  un  tombeau  de  ce  genre ;  d'autres 
ont  dti  exister  a  Saint  Georges  des  Grecs  et  c'est  dans 
le  voisinage  de  ces  dditices  et  de  Saint  Fran(;;ois  qu'a  6t4 
trouve  recemment  un  curieux  bas  relief  du  XIV*  siecle 
dont  je  donne  ici  le  dessin  (Fig.  14).  II  pouvait  ajjpar- 
tenir  soit  a  un  retable  soit  a  un  autel,  soit  plutot  au  socle 
ou  sarcophage  simule  d'une  tombe  assez  dlegante.  J'ai 
public^  des  sarcophages  gothiques  de  Chypre  qui  devaient 
ne  porter  que  de  simples  convercles,  car  les  figures  des 
defunts  sont  sculptees  sur  leurs  parois  laterales,  mais 
rien  n'empeche  de  croire  que  d'autres  ornes  d'arcatures 
et  de  blasons  com  me  on  en  voit  deux  a  Nicosie,  ou 
d'arcatures  et  de  figurines  comme  le  morceau  qui  nous 
occupe  aient  porte  des  statues  couchees.  Les  statues 
des  tombeaux  comme  celles  des  portails  ont  ete  aneanties 
en  1571  par  le  vandalisme  des  turcs  qui  partout  se  sont 
acharnes  sur  les  figures. 

Faut-il  leur  attribuer  aussi  la  mutilation  bizarre  qu'a 
subie  la  tombe  du  genois  a  Saint  Francois  de 
Famagouste  ?  le  malheureux  defunt  a  ete  execute 
en  effigie :  on  a  pris  la  peine  de  lui  couper  le 
cou  au  ciseau.  Les  turcs  me  paraissent  innocents  de 
ce  mefait :  ce  n'est  pas  ainsi  qu'ils  procedaient ;  ils 
martelaient  les  figures  par  aversion  non  pour  les  person- 
nages  representes,  mais  pour  la  representation  humaine  en 
general.  II  est  bien  plus  probable  que  c'est  la  main  d'un 
chiprois  loyaliste  qui  s'est  exercee  sur  notre  monument : 
on   sait   comment  en   1873    les  provocations  des  genois 

'  VArt  gofhique  en  Chypre,  t.  II,  p.  487,  48^,  491. 
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transformerent  en  emeute  sanglante  le  couronnement  du 
jeune  roi  Pierre  II,  comment  le  peuple  indigne  saccagea 
leur  consulat,  et  comment  les  genois  survivants  trouverent 
asile  a  Saint  Fran(^ois  meme ;  comment  enfin  Genes  tira 
parti  des  troubles  qu'elle  avait  provoques  pour  envahir 
Chypre,  y  exercer  toutes  les  atrocites,  et  s'emparer  de 
Famagouste.  Elle  leur  fut  reprise  en  1464.  C'est  alors 
que  dut  etre  mutilee  la  tombe  d'un  notable  genois  recem- 
ment   mort   et   qui  devait  avoir    acquis  des  droits    aux 


FIG.  It. — FRAGMENT    DE    TOMBEAU.      XIT'^    SIKCLE. 

ressentiments  populaires.  Maitres  de  Famagouste,  les 
genois  avaient  us6  de  procedes  analogues,  car  dans  les 
peintures  murales  de  I'eglise  des  Cannes,  les  armes  des 
Lusignan  furent  alors  partout  grattees  avec  soin.  On  en 
peignit  d'autres  lorsque  Jacques  II  eut  repris  la  ville  un 
siecle  plus  tard. 
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Les  decouvertes  faites  en  1901  dans  les  eglises  de 
Famagouste  sont  venues  completer  d'une  fayon  intdres- 
sante  la  collection  si  nombreuse  et  si  varide  des  documents 
qui  font  renaitre  I'histoire  de  Cliypre  et  de  I'expansion 
coloniale  des  grandes  nations  du  Moyen  Age.  II  est 
permis  d'esperer  que  le  sol  de  Famagouste  et  surtout  celui 
de  Nicosie  renferment  encore  d'autres  documents  qui  per- 
mettront  de  preciser  davantage  les  details  de  cette 
histoire. 


JAPANESE    SWORD    BLADES.' 
II. 

By  ALFBED  DOBRfiE. 


I  had  the  honour,  on  a  previous  occasion,  of  reading  a 
paper  before  the  Institute  on  Japanese  Sword  Blades, 
when  I  briefly  dealt  with  their  origin,  development  and 
method  of  manufacture.  However  inadequately  I  w^as 
able  to  deal  with  it,  the  subject  is  an  intensely  interest- 
ing one,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
these  wonderful  weapons  will  be  collected  and  studied  as 
eagerly  as  any  of  the  other  productions  of  Japan  :  in 
order  to  make  this  the  more  possible  of  realization,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  notes  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  of  some  practical  value  to  present  and  future  students  of 
the  subject.  And  by  student  I  mean  not  the  collector  of 
swords  merely  because  they  are  swords,  but  the  true 
amateur,  tlie  lover  of  his  subject,  who  loses  no  opportunity 
of  adding  to  his  knowledge  as  well  as  to  his  collection. 

Tlie   writer    of  the    Koto    Meizukushi    makes    some 
instructive  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  Japanese  beginners. 
On  hearing  a  sound,  he  observes,  we  can  imagine  the  cause, 
and  by  seeing  any  object  we  can  form  some  conception  of 
the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  maker,  and  while  infoi-mation 
may  be  obtained  even  from  quite  foolish  people  yet  we 
must  not  depend  entirely  upon  others,  but  must  use  our 
own  intelligence  and    imagination.      He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  expert  is  primarily  a  man  of  trained  memory  : 
if  he  has  studied  the  blades  of  a  particular  maker,  he  can 
recognize  an  example  of  his  work  at  once,  although  it  ma\' 
not  be  quite  usual,  just  as  the  back  view  of  one's  friend  is 
readily  recognizable ;    but    a  friend    dressed    in  quite  a 
difierent    garb  may   not   at   first    be    easily    identified  : 
guesswork  pure  and  simple  is  immoral,  and  imagination, 
however  useful  in  itself,  must  have  the  support  of  facts. 
He  then  gives   certain    specific  instructions  :    first   it  is 
necessary  to  remember  the  names  of  all  the  provinces  and 

'  Read  before  the  Institute,  November  1st,  1905. 
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to  be  able  to  read  and  write  them,  tlieii  the  names  and 
duration  of  all  the  Nengo,  or  year  periods,  from  the  period 
Daido,  or  806  of  our  time.  Everything  in  tlie  Ijooks  as  to 
the  history,  technique,  peculiarities,  and  characteristics  of 
blades  is  to  be  committed  to  memory,  since  to  refer  to  a 
book  in  the  presence  of  others  is  not  considered  polite. 
Another  Japanese  writer  has  observed  that  one  wlio  can 
correctly  read  signatures  is  already  half  an  expert. 

Tliough  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  essential  for  European 
students  of  Japanese  swords  to  commit  all  these  details  to 
memory,  I  have  prepared  the  following  tables  : — 

1.  Tables  of  the  Nengo,  or  year  periods,  from   1077 

A.D.  to  the  present  time,  with  the  English 
transliteration  and  corresponding  date.  (i'igs. 
6,  7  and  8,  see  pp.  238,  239,  240.) 

2.  A  list  giving  252  of  the  characters  used  in  names 

of  sword-smiths  with  the  English  transliteration. 
(Figs.  4  and  5,  see  pp.  234,  23G.) 

3.  A  list  of  the  provinces  in  which  swords  were  made, 

giving  in  each  case  the  Japanese  characters  for 
the  standard  and  alternative  forms,  with  the 
English  transliteration.  (Figs.  2  and  3,  see 
pp.  232,  233.) 

4.  A    table     (Fig.     9,     see     p.     255),     containing 

miscellaneous  information. 

It  will  not  often  happen  that  a  character  will  be  met 
witli  which  does  not  occur  in  these  lists. 

The  two  columns  on  the  left,  in  Fig.  9,  are  the  Ju-ni-shi 
and  the  Jikkan  of  the  sixty-year  chronological  cycle. 
These  are  sometimes  used  in  addition  to  the  year  period, 
but  may  be  neglected  in  this  case.^  I  have  also  added  four 
of  the  most  usual  family  names  (though  these  occur  most 
frequently  on  Shinto  swords)  and  some  copies  of  actual 
signatures  and  dates  with  the  respective  transliterations. 

We  may  now  be  presumed  to  have  acquired  some  of  the 
information  stipulated  for  by  the  Japanese  writers,  and 
will  see  what  use  can  be  made  of  it. 

We  learn  that  there  is  a  proper  way  to  make  an 
examination  of  a  blade,  this  examination  being  technically 

'  Full  particulars  as  to  tlieir  use  -will        Grammar      or      Bramsen's      Japanese 
be     found     in     Hoffmann's     Japanese       Chronological  Tables. 
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called  Kantei,  aud  the  expert  a  Kanteisha  or  Mekiki. 
The  observer  should  stand  near  a  window,  with  his  back 
to  it,  holding  the  blade  in  a  vertical  position,  and  inspection 
should  take  place  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  The  search  for  kizu,  or  flaws. 

2.  T.sakvri,  or  the  shape  and  workmanship. 

3.  The  Yakiba,  or  hardened  edge. 

4.  The  Ysuri-me,  or  file  marks  on  the  tang. 

5.  The  met,  or  signature. 

1.  Flaws  may  appear  as  cracks,  flaking  due  to  imperfect 
vr elding,  and  bubbles  in  the  metal,  technically  known  as 
fukure,  due  to  the  occlusion  of  gas  or  air  in  the  process  of 
welding.  Maws  occurring  in  the  temoto  or  monoucJii  are 
considered  specially  detrimental.  (See  my  previous 
paper,  pp.  15  and  16  of  this  volume.) 

It  sometimes  happens  that  if  a  flaw  appears  on  a  blade 
an  engraved  design  is  cut  so  as  to  remove  it,  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  swords  are  sometimes  seen  with  engrav- 
ing of  obviously  later  date  than  the  blade.  A  flaw  has 
become  visible  only  when  the  blade  has  been  worn  down 
by  repeated  sharpenings  and  polishings,  and  the  engra.v- 
ing  is  then  cut  to  remove  it.  Of  course,  good  blades  may 
be  met  with  in  infamous  condition,  due  to  neglect  and 
improper  treatment,  but  a  little  experience  will  soon 
enable  the  collector  to  judge  of  the  real  quality.  I  have 
myself  picked  up  blades  for  a  few  shillings  which  I 
would  scarcely  part  with  for  as  many  pounds,  now  that 
they  have  been  sharpened  and  polished  in  Japan. 

2.  The  workmanship  must  be  good  and  the  blade  true, 
straight  and  well  finished.  All  the  curves  of  the  edge,  back, 
and  junction  lines  of  the  three  surfaces  on  each  side  of 
the  blade  must  be  perfect  and  free  from  variation. 
Grooves  if  they  exist  nmst  also  be  perfectly  true  with 
sharjD  edges,  and  on  letting  the  reflection  of  an}'  object 
move  down  tlieni  they  must  not  i)roduce  distortion  in  the 
image  formed.  The  jigane,  or  surface  sloping  dow^l  to 
the  edge,  should  be  slightly  convex.  The  shape  of  the 
blade  should  be  carefully  noted,  also  tlie  length  of  the 
hoshi,  and  whether  the  shinoiji  is  narrow,  wide,  or  normal, 
as  all  these  variations  form  characteristics. 

3.  The  Yakiba  should  be  distinct  and  usually,  though 
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there  are  exceptions,  should  show  a  clear  line  of  demar- 
cation between  it  and  the  softer  part  of  the  blade.  It 
should  not  be  too  narrow  in  places  compared  with  its 
average  width  and  should  of  course  be  free  from  defects. 
Careful  examination  of  the  Yakiba  is  most  important,  as 
it  forms  one  of  the  chief  characteristics. 

4.  The  Yasuri-me  should  be  visible,  if  not  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  tang  may  have  been  tampered 
witli,  though,  of  course,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  get 
very  rusty  this  would  cause  their  disappearance.  Before 
making  any  examination  of  the  tang  the  huhaki  or  metal 
collar  at  the  butt  of  the  blade  should  be  removed. 

5.  The  Mei,  or  signature,  should  be  clearly  cut  and 
should  show  what  is  technically  known  as  the  tagane-no- 
makura,  or  "  chisel's  pillow  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  burr 
raised  by  the  chisel  on  the  edges  of  the  incited  lines. 
Both  as  regards  the  signature  and  the  file  marks  a  great 
deal  may  be  learned  by  carefully  comparing  a  series  of 
tangs  which  have  been  preserved  intact,  beginning  with 
quite  recent  ones  and  going  back  to  old  ones.  The  giadual 
change  in  appearance  due  to  agino-  then  becomes  clear, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imitate  the  effect  artificially : 
this  IS  sometimes  attempted  by  the  use  of  various  cor- 
rosive agents,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  always  advisable 
to  examine  the  hole  or  holes  in  the  tang  carefidly. 
Should  they  show  signs  of  corrosion  inside  or  raggedness 
at  the  edges,  any  suspicion  as  to  the  tang  having  been 
tampered  with  will  be  confirmed.  Signatures  are  some- 
times altered  by  eating  away  the  original  metal,  recutting 
the  signature  of  an  older  and  more  famou  smith  and 
then  artificially  giving  the  appearance  of  age.  In  the 
same  way  the  date  is  sometimes  tampered  with.  When 
I  was  selecting  blades  to  be  shown  at  the  exhibition  of 
Japanese  Arms  and  Armour  earlier  in  the  year,  I  came 
across  two  <i:ood  examples  of  forged  dates.  Each  sword 
had  of  course  originally  been  correctly  dated,  but  in  each 
case  the  characters  representing  the  original  year  period 
had  been  removed  and  those  of  a  much  older  period  cut  in 
their  place.  On  one  blade  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
obviously  Shinto,  I  was  surprised  to  see,  on  removing  the 
handle,  that  the  date  was  given  as  Emhun  shicJn  Xca, 
or  the  seventh  year  of  the  year  period  Emhun  which 
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began  in  1356.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  only 
five  years  in  the  period  Embuii,  so  that  a  seventh  year 
was  impossible  and  the  forger  had  not  carried  his  alter- 
ations quite  far  enough.  The  original  period  was  of 
coiu'.se  one  of  much  later  date  and  also  one  which  con- 
tained at  least  seven  years.  The  case  of  the  other  blade 
was  precisely  similar.  Sometimes  a  genuine  old  tang 
with  a  signature  on  it  is  welded  on  to  a  comparatively 
modern  blade,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  this 
sufficiently  well  to  deceive  an  intelligent  observer. 

While  we  are  considering  this  subject  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  that  in  the  case  of  katana  and  ivakizashi 
the  signature  is  always  cut  on  that  side  of  the  blade 
called  the  omote.  This  is  the  side  seen  if  the  blade  is 
held  vertically  with  the  edge  towards  the  left  hand. 
That  is  to  say,  that  when  the  blades  are  in  the  correct 
position  in  the  wearer's  sash  with  the  edges  uppermost, 
tlie  signatures  would  be  on  the  outside,  while  the  date 
is  almost  invariably  cut  on  the  reverse  side.  But  in 
the  case  of  tachi  or  blades  which  are  sluno-  on  cords  with 
the  edge  downwards  the  signature  is  always  cut  on  the 
opposite  side  or  luxt.  If,  therefore,  we  come  across  a  blade 
having  the  general  appearance  of  a  katana  and  mounted 
as  one,  but  with  the  signature  on  the  ura,  we  know  that 
the  blade  was  originally  made  as  a  to.chi  and  vice  verm. 
This  change  of  type  often  involves  an  alteration  to  or 
cutting  away  of  part  of  the  tang  in  order  to  get  the 
handle  fixed  at  the  jDroper  inclination,  but  this  cutting 
away  does  not  imply  that  the  tang  has  been  tampered 
with  for  purposes  of  deception.  Cases  have  come  under 
my  notice  in  which  nearly  half  of  the  vertical  column  of 
characters  on  the  tang  has  been  cut  away  merely  to  alter 
the  inclination  of  the  handle. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  if  a  blade  is  signed 
with  a  certain  name  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  by 
the  great  master  smith  of  tliat  name.  To  give  an  analogy 
from  Europe,  if  it  were  the  rule  to  sign  pictures 
with  the  surname  only,  it  would  be  unreasonable  in 
the  pui'chaser  of  a  picture,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
signed  with  a  certain  name,  to  assume  irrespective 
of  other  data  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  the  picture  in  question  was  by  a  master  of  that  name. 
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Besides  the  mauy  famous  smiths  there  were  many 
others  bearing  the  same  name.  For  example,  in  addition 
to  the  master  smith  Masamune  there  were  thirteen  others 
of  that  name  recognised  in  the  books  and  possibly  others 
existed  who  were  not  worthy  of  record.  Similarly  there 
were  seven  of  the  name  of  Sadamune  and  no  less  than 
forty-six  called  Sakesada  and  forty-seven  called  Kuniyoshi. 
Yet  there  is  more  than  one  blade  signed  Masamune  which 
the  owner,  knowing  or  having  been  told  that  the  charac- 
ters on  the  tang  are  read  Masamune,  fondly  believes 
for  that  reason  alone  to  be  by  the  great  master.  In 
some  cases  the  fallacy  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  could  deceive  anyone  with  the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Dealers,  often 
quite  innocently  no  doubt,  will  weave  the  most  fantastic 
legends  round  a  blade  they  have  for  sale,  while  all  the 
time  the  blade  itself,  for  those  who  can  read  it,  is  ;i  silent 
refutation  of  their  statements. 

I  may  refer  here  to  the  popular  legend  as  to  what  are 
called  scented  blades.  These  are  seriously  believed  to  be 
produced  by  the  incorporation  of  some  perfume  with  the 
metal  during  the  forging,  and  command  a  higher  price  in 
consequence  and  also  on  account  of  the  almost  uncanny 
skill  of  the  smith.  It  would  indeed  be  uncanny  if  true. 
But  no  one  explains  what  perfume  known  to  us  will  com- 
bine with  red  hot  steel,  or  will  stand  being  heated  to  a 
bright  red  heat.  Moreover,  the  scent  of  these  blades  is 
that  of  an  organic  substance  easily  recognisable  as  oil  of 
cloves.  This  oil  is  not  infrequently  used  in  Japan  for 
applying  to  blades,  and  its  perfume  is  extraordinarily 
permanent  and  seems  to  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  metal. 
Some  time  ago  I  had  a  discussion  on  this  point  wdth  my 
friend  Mr.  J.  D.  G.  Little,  in  consequence  of  which  I  took 
a  piece  of  sword  blade  which  I  had  cut  up  for  experi- 
mental purposes  :  and  after  soaking  it  in  oil  of  cloves  for 
some  time,  I  sent  it  to  him  for  experiment.  He  reported 
that  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in 
concentrated  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  had  no 
effect ;  neither  had  moderate  heating :  a  red  or  white 
heat  for  some  time  destroyed  the  scent :  also  when 
boiled  for  some  time  in  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  then 
immersed    in    copper  sulphate,    the  smell  was  certainly 
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greatly  diminished  if  not  altogether  destroyed.  This 
was  possibly  due  to  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of 
copper  ferrocyanide  uithin  the  pores  of  the  steel,  as  a 
similar  method  is  adopted  to  prepare  the  "  senii-jjerme- 
able  membrane"  of  Traube's  cells  used  in  osmosis  experi- 
ments ;  though  of  course  in  the  latter  case  the  j)recipi- 
tate  is  formed  in  the  much  larger  pores  of  an  eartjjen- 
ware  pot.  In  any  case,  whatever  the  reason  in  this 
experiment,  the  f^mell  became  imperceptible  after  three 
hours'  immersion. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  this  belief  which  seems  to  me  very  probable. 
We  have  seen  in  the  previous  paper  (p.  14  of  tliis 
volume)  that  certain  bright  specks  occurring  in 
clusters  or  bands  in  or  Jiear  the  yakiha  are  called 
nioi,  and  a  blade  specially  distinguished  in  this  way 
might  be  called  a  nioi  blade.  The  word  nioi  means 
perfume,  and  the  same  word  written  with  the  same 
character  is  used  technically  to  describe  this  special 
feature.  The  other  possible  steps  in  a  course  of  involun- 
tary deception  are  obvious. 

As  a  general  rule  the  older  smiths  signed  their  blades 
with  their  name  simply,  sometimes  followed  by  the 
characters  read  tsukuru  or  saku  corresponding  to  our 
use  of /ea^,  but  in  later  times  it  became  usual  to  add 
other  details.  The  province  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
smith,  his  family  name  and  title  were  often  added.  Some 
of  the  Japanese  books  enumerate  those  who  only  used 
what  is  called  the  ni-ji-mei  or  two-character  signature 
(or  san-ji-mei  in  the  rare  cases  of  three  characters  being 
used,  e.g.,  Samonji  and  Hasehe)  and  also  whether  the 
signature  is  followed  by  tsukuru.  If  therefore  we  find  a 
blade  signed  with  two  characters  only  and  from  the  book 
learn  that  only  two  smiths  of  that  name  signed  in  this 
way  we  know  that  it  must  be  by  one  of  these  two.  If  the 
date  is  given  also  M^e  can  in  the  majority  of  cases  decide 
which  of  these  two  it  is.  If  not,  then  we  must  search  for 
other  characteristics  :  similarly  if  we  see  a  blade  signed 
otherwise  than  plain  "  Masamune "  or  "  Masamune 
tsukuru "  we  know  at  once  that  it  is  not  by  the  great 
master-smith. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  problem   of 
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deciding  who  was  the  maker  even  of  a  signed  blade  is  often 
far  from  easy,  and  if  unsigned  we  can  at  present  only 
vaguely  conjecture  in  the  absence  of  a  decision  by  such 
an  authority,  for  instance,  as  the  present  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Museum  of  Arms  in  Tokyo,  Mr.  Nagayoshi 
Imamura.  A  very  great  deal  may  be  learned  by  a  careful 
study  and  comparison  of  the  drawings  of  actiud  blades 
and  signatures  which  appear  in  such  books  as  the  Koto 
Meizukushi  and  the  Honcho  Kaji  Ko,  and  also  of  course 
by  the  study  of  authentic  examples. 

We  have  already  noted  that  swords  are  divided  into 
two  classes  called  Koto  and  Shinto  respectively,  or  those 
made  before  and  since  1603.  There  are  some  indications 
by  which  a  Shinto  can  be  distinguished  from  a  Koto 
blade.  Where  the  hardened  edge  turns  over  the  point 
on  to  the  back,  the  distance  it  is  carried  down  the  back 
is  greater  in  Shinto  blades.  There  is  also  frequently 
seen  a  very  marked  peculiarity  of  Shinto  blades  called 
the  yakidashi.  This  is  a  narrowing  of  the  yakiba  for 
about  three  or  four  inches  at  the  butt  of  the  blade.  It 
does  not  usually  appear  if  the  yakiba  is  straight  or  nearly 
so.  A  drawing  of  an  actual  example  from  a  blade  in  my 
own  possession  will  be  seen  in  No.  1,  Plate  II.  This  blade 
is  by  Nagamichi  of  Musashi,  and  we  know  at  once  by 
inspection  that  it  is  a  Shinto  blade,  being  made  as  a 
matter  of  fact  about  1660.  There  were  only  two  smiths 
of  this  name,  the  other  having  worked  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Also  in  Shinto  blades  the 
horimono  or  engraving  occurs  more  frequently  and  is 
more  elaborate.  In  some  cases  an  indication  of  the  age 
of  a  blade  may  be  obtained  by  noting  the  reduction  in 
thickness  of  the  blade  as  compared  with  the  tang  produced 
by  many  sharpenings  and  polishings. 

The  type  of  blade  varied  according  to  the  province  in 
which  it  was  made,  and  as  there  are  hundreds  of  instances 
of  smiths  of  the  same  name  Init  working  in  different 
provinces  and  producing  swords  of  different  types,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  types  peculiar  to  the 
provinces.  For  example,  besides  the  great  Masamune 
of  Soshii  there  were  smiths  of  that  name  working  in 
Echizen,  Yamato,  Bingo,  and  other  provinces.  The  four 
principal  types   are  those  of  Bizen,  Sagami,   Seki,  and 
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Bingo.  There  are  in  existence  a  nuni])ei-  of  sliort  pceiiis 
or  uta  which  are  intended  to  be  committed  to  memory, 
and  they  give  some  brief  particulars  of  tlie  chai-acteristics 
of  different  provinces  and  smiths.  From  these  we  learn 
that  Bizen  blades  have  a  consideryble  degree  of  curva- 
ture, that  the  boshi  is  short,  and  the  back  of  the  two- 
sided  type;  also  that  the  blades  are  thick  and  ratlier 
narrow.  The  swords  made  in  Sagami  (Soshu)  are  thin 
and  wide  and  also  con3ideral)ly  curved,  nwku-me  graining 
is  usual,  and  they  have  a  tln-ee-sided  back.  The  Seki 
blades  have  a  narrow  shinogi,  the  shape  of  the  blade 
looked  at  on  the  flat  tends  to  become  barrel-shaped,  or 
rather  wider  at  the  middle,  and  the  yokote  is  i)laced  low 
down,  making  the  head  of  the  blade  long.  In  the  Bingo 
swords,  especially  those  made  at  Mihara'in  that  province, 
the  shinogi  is  said  to  be  takakii  (see  previous  pa])er, 
pp.  14  and  15),  the  blade  is  oiten  of  the  type  called  shohu 
tmkuri  (see  No.  2,  Plate  III,  and  No.  1  of  Fig.  1 ),  and  there 
is  a  7ii-ju  yakiha.  The  shobu  tmkuri  is  so-called  because 
the  shape  of  the  blade  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  leaf  of 
the  shobu  or  wild  flag.  The  ni-ju  yakiba  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  in  words  and  must  be  seen.  There 
are  many  other  points,  of  course,  to  be  noted,  but  space 
does  not  allow  of  our  going  into  them;  but  we  may 
remark  that  the  Soshu  blades  have  large  and  bold 
engraving,  if  any.  Bingo  swords  of  the  ordinary,  as 
distinct  from  the  shobu  type,  occur  in  great  numbers,  the 
latter  being  only  a  special  type.  The  Seki  swords  have 
usually  the  yasuri-me,  called  higaki. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent smiths  we  are  confronted  by  such  a  mass  of  detail 
that  it  is  impossible  to  put  information  into  the  form  of 
a  written  description.  I  have  therefore  made  drawings 
showing  the  difterent  forms  of  blade,  the  different  kinds 
of  yakiba  and  the  different  kinds  of  hi  or  grooves  in  the 
blades.  Drawings  of  the  different  forms  of  yakiba  at  the 
boshi  were  given  in  the  previous  paper  (Plate  VIII,  p.  12). 
For  each  characteristic  I  have  written  out  the  names  of 
the  more  important  smiths  who  employed  it.  All  these 
particulars  apply  to  Koto  swords. 

Having  now  at  least  in  theory  acquired  some  blades 
and  learnt  something  about  them  we  have  to  know  how  to 
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take  care  of  them.  As  a  rule  the  best  blades  are  kept  in 
plain  white  wood  scabbards  called  shirasaya.  But  whether 
in  plain  scabbards  or  fully  mounted,  the  sword  should  be 
placed  in  a  bag  (fuJcuro)  preferably  of  heavy  silk  and  lined 
with  silk  inside  and  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  keep  the  blades  oiled.  Blades  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  which  have  been  covered  with  some 
thick  and  sticky  oil  which  has  dried  and  left  a  messy 
•coating  all  over  the  surface,  and  this  usually  results  in 
stains  being  produced  on  the  blade,  especially  on  the 
'i/akiba,  due  possibly  to  the  presence  of  some  free  acid  in 
the  oil.  Moreover  the  inside  of  the  scabbard  gets  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  dust,  so  that  if  the  blade  is 
cleaned  it  will  become  dirty  again  w4ien  placed  in  the 
scabbard. 

To  clean  a  blade  in  this  condition  it  should  be  carefully 
wiped  with  a  soft  rag  dipped  in  paraffin,  taking  care  that 
there  is  no  grit  in  the  rag.  When  all  the  oil  and  paraffin 
are  cleaned  off,  the  blade  should  be  rubbed  all  over  with 
the  finest  machine  oil  or  vaseline,  and  this  being  wiped 
off  the  blade  is  dusted  over  with  the  uchiko.  The  uchiko 
is  a  small  bag  of  silk  or  w^ashleather  filled  with  a  white 
powder.  The  powder  in  use  in  Japan  is  not  readily 
obtainable  here,  but  the  substance  known  in  Germany  as 
Wiener  Kalk  does  equally  well.  The  blade  is  patted  with 
the  uchiko,  so  that  a  light  coating  of  powder  adheres  to 
it,  and  this  coating  is  then  removed  by  rubbing  briskly 
with  soft  Japanese  paper,  leaving  the  blade  perfectly 
clean  and  bright.  To  prepare  the  paper  for  this  purpose, 
the  Japanese  expert  folds  it  up  until  it  is  about  four 
inches  square  and  then  crumples  and  rolls  it  until  quite 
soft  and  silky.  The  blade  is  quite  stripped  while  being 
cleaned,  and  before  the  habaki  is  re})laced  it  is  desirable 
to  rub  the  part  covered  by  it  with  a  piece  of  slightly  oiled 
Japanese  paper,  since  this  part  being  at  the  joint  between 
the  handle  and  scabbard  is  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by 
rust. 

A  blade  in  good  condition  should  not  be  touched  with 
the  bare  hand,  and  after  blades  have  been  taken  out  for 
examination  or  exhibition  it  is  advisable  to  dust  them 
over  with  the  uchiko  and  wipe  them. 

The  sword  expert  keeps  a  box  containing : — 
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All  uchiko. 

several  pieces  of  folded  and  ci-umpled  Japanese  paper, 

a  glass  box  with  ground  lid  or  stopper  to  hold  pieces 

of  oily  paper, 
a  piece  of  soft  washleather, 
a  small  wooden  mallet, 

a  short  piece  of  hard  wood  (beech  is  very  suitable), 
two  or  three  sizes  of  ivory  or  bone  pegs  to  be  used 

for  driving  out  the  wooden  pegs  in  the  handles. 

Steel  hammers,  bradawls,  screwdrivers,  or  anything  ot 
that  kind  should  never  be  used  in  taking  a  sword  to  pieces. 

If  the  handle  is  tight  on  the  tang  wrap  the  washleather 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  blade,  place  the  short  piece 
of  wood  along  the  blade  with  the  end  resting  on  the  end 
of  the  handle  with  washleather  underneath  it,  hold  in  the 
left  hand  with  the  thumb  on  the  piece  of  wood,  and  tap 
the  top  of  the  piece  of  wood  with  the  mallet  until  the 
handle  is  loosened.  Handles  should  not  be  so  tight  as 
to  require  this,  and  if  they  fit  properly  can  always  be 
removed  by  holding  the  handle  firmly  in  one  hand,  the 
blade  being  vertical,  and  striking  that  hand  with  the 
other  fist. 

Having  now  considered  the  blade  in  a  very  brief  way 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  some  notes  as  to  its  other 
aspects  may  be  interesting. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sword  in  Japan  occupied  a 
unique  position  and  was  regarded  as  an  almost  sacred 
thing.  Its  fame  as  a  weapon  spread  far  outside  Japan, 
and  it  had  a  terrible  reputation  in  China.  In  an  article 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February  of  this  year 
Professor  Giles  gives  a  translation  of  a  Chinese  manu- 
script of  the  early  seventeenth  centur}^  in  which  the 
following  quaint  remarks  occur  : — 

"  The  swords  used  by  these  dwarfs  are  exquisite  weapons,  six 
feet  in  length  and  one  for  each  hand,  thus  making  a  total 
length  of  twelve  feet.  Even  if  you  succeed  in  pari'ving  the 
l)low  of  one  sword,  the  other  is  quite  enough  to  kill  you 
infallilily.  Thus  the  fear  of  the  Japanese  is  really  the  fear 
of  their  swords." 

The  sword  was  regarded  as  being  possibly  possessed 
of  certain  magical   properties,    since    the   five  elements. 

E,  2 
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Sui,  Kwa,  Mokn,  Kin,  Do  or  Water,  Fire,  Wood,  Metal, 
and  Earth  were  required  to  make  it.  Some  time  ago  I 
came  across  a  poem  cut  on  a  sword  guard  (tsuha)  which 
illustrates  this,  and  a  rough  translation  of  the  poem  is  : — 

"  A  sword  when  drawn  in  a  long  corridor  produces  an  atmospheric 
change  in  fine  weather,  even  in  midsummer  it  brings  a  cool 
breeze  into  a  large  house." 

A  sword  might  be  good  or  bad,  lucky  or  unlucky  from 
causes  over  which  the  smith  had  little  or  no  control.  It 
is  frequently  noted  on  blades  that  they  were  finished  on 
a  kichi  nichi  or  lucky  day. 

As  the  sword  entered  so  largely  into  the  life  of  the 
people  it  is  only  natural  that  an  elaborate  etiquette  was 
developed  in  connection  with  it. 

^The  Samurai  bo}^  was  initiated  into  its  use  at  a  very 
early  age.  ^^Vhen  he  was  five  years  old  he  was  clad  in 
complete  Samurai  costiune  and  placed  on  a  "  go  "  board, 
and  a  real  sword  was  thrust  into  his  sash  to  replace  the 
toy  blade  he  had  previously  worn.  From  this  time  he 
was  never  to  be  seen  abroad  without  his  sword,  although 
a  wooden  one  might  be  substituted  for  every-day  wear. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  entitled  to  carry  the  pair 
of  real  swords  forming  the  badge  of  his  Samurai  rank, 
and  these  now  became  his  life-long  companions,  the 
symbols  of  his  loyalty  and  honour  and  his  most  treasured 
possessions. 

On  entering  a  friend's  house  the  longer  of  the  two 
swords  was  removed  and  handed  over  to  the  servants 
and  on  entering  the  guest  room  the  shorter  one  was  also 
usually  removed  and  placed  on  the  floor  by  the  owner's 
side.  When  in  this  position  to  kick  the  guard  of  the 
sword  so  as  to  move  it  in  the  direction  of  any  one  present 
was  regarded  as  a  deliberate  and  deadly  insult.  To  draw 
a  blade  in  the  presence  of  others  without  permission  was 
regarded,  if  not  as  an  insult,  at  least  as  a  grave  breach  of 
good  manners. 

If  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  a  friend's  house  swords 
w^ere  produced  for  the  guest's  inspection,  a  rigid  etiquette 
regulated  the  way  in  w^hich  they  should  be  handled, 
'i'he  host  would  present  the  sheathed  sword  to  his  friend, 
holding:  the  hilt  in  his  left  hand  wdth  the  scabbard  rest- 

'  See  Bttskido,  by  Professor  Nitobe,  10th  edition. 
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ing  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  and  with  the  edge  of 
the  blade  turned  towards  himself.  The  guest,  wlio 
should  be  provided  with  pieces  of  silk  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  sword  with  his  bare  hands,  takes  tlie  hilt  in  his  right 
hand  and  the  scabbard  in  his  left,  and  turning  tlie  sword 
over  until  the  edge  is  towards  himself,  bows  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner.  If  the  sword  is  a  completely  mounted 
one,  he  would  first  inspect  the  fittings  and  lacquered  scab- 
bard, and  after  having  admired  them  would  ask  permission 
to  inspect  the  blade.  This  being  given  he  turns  the 
sword  edge  upwards  and  draws  the  blade  an  inch  or  two 
at  a  time  and  minutely  examines  it.  He  continues  doing 
this  until  the  blade  is  about  three  parts  drawn,  but  on  no 
account  would  he  draw  it  completely  without  asking  per- 
mission from  everyone  present.  Before  drawing  the  blade 
right  out  he  would  turn  away  from  the  others,  and  during 
his  inspection  of  it  would  be  most  careful  that  the  edge 
should  not  be  turned  towards  anyone  present.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  sword  would  be  sheathed  and  turned 
over  so  that  the  hilt  was  in  his  left  hand  and  the  edge 
towards  himself,  and  in  this  way  with  the  necessary  bows 
return  it  to  the  owner. 

Any  insult  to  a  sword  was  equivalent  to  insulting  its 
owner,  and  in  order  to  provoke  a  duel  to  the  death  it  was 
only  necessary  to  carry  out  what  was  known  as  the  soya- 
atte.  This  consisted  in  approaching  one's  enemy  and 
deliberately  rattling  the  scabbard  of  the  long  sword 
against  that  of  his. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  our  pursuing  the  subject 
further  or  of  saying  anything  about  the  mythology  of 
the  sword,  of  practical  sword  play  or  other  points.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  great  was  the  influence 
of  the  sword  on  the  national  life  and  how  important  a 
part  it  played  in  the  national  history.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  surprising,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  so  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Japanese  sword,  which  in  all  its 
aspects  presents  an  unlimited  field  for  enquir}'  and  research. 

I  can  only  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
two  papers  I  have  now  been  privileged  to  read  before  the 
Institute  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  others  more 
leisured  and  more  competent  than  myself  to  pursue  a  most 
fascinating  study. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


Names  of  the  principal  Smiths  using  the  various   character- 
istics SHOWN  ON  THE   PlATES. 


Figure  1,  p.  224, 


No.  1. — Shobu  tsukuri. 


Munechika        ] 
Eai  Kunimitsu  | 

I- 


of  Yamashiro 


(Jushu). 


Eyokai 

Hasebe 

Nobukuni  J 

Kaneuji     ] 

Senjuiu      | 

Norinaga    [-  of  Yaniato  (Washu). 

Aritoshi      | 

Kanetoshi  J 

Shimada  of  Suruga  (Sunshu). 

The  smiths  of  Sagami  (Soshu). 

Shizu         I  ^^  ^^.j^^  (Noshu). 

Kanenobu  J  ^  ' 

Sinaga}°^^^^S^(^^^«^^^)- 


Norishige  of  Etchu  (Esshu),  pupil 

of  Masamune. 
The  smiths  of  Awami  (Sekishu). 
Nagamitsu  ] 
Sanenaga     j 
Morikage     | 
Chikakage 
Nagamoi'i 
Motoshige  | 
Naga3^oshi  | 
Yoshikage  J 
Atsue  of  Bitchu. 
The  smiths  of  INIihara  in  Bingo. 
Sairen  of  Chikuzen  (Chikushfi). 


1 

\-  of  Bizen  (Bishfi). 


No.   2. — U-KuBi    tsukuri. 


The    Cormorant's    neck    (Kamuri 

OTOSHi). 


Eai  Kunitoshi 

Eai  Kunitsugu 

Eai  Kunimitsu 

Eyokai  | 

Yoshimitsu        J 

Tayema 

Norin. 

Sadamune  1 

Shintugo    J 

Norishige  of  Etchu 

Sukekuni 

Unji  )>  of  Bizen 

Sukeyoshi 


of  Yamashiro. 


ma    1 
laga  J 


of  Yamato. 


of  Sa£ 


Nagamori 

Nagayoshi 

Yoshimitsu 

Tametu         ,-  of  Bizen. 

Masamitsu 

Morikage' 

Morikage' 

Ichiju  of  Bingo  (Bishu), 

The  Smiths  of  Mihara  in  Bingo. 

Yoshimitsu  of  Tosa. 

Sairen  of  Chikuzen. 

Yasuyoshi  of  Bungo  (HOslui). 


Different  cliaracters  fur  Mori. 
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-A'o.  3. — KiRI   HA. 


>of  Yamashiro. 


Munechika 
Rai  Kuiiitoshi 
Hasebe 
No1)ukuni 
Sadamune  1 
Hirotsugu  >of  Sagami. 
Akihiro      J 

Kinju   of  Seki  in   Mino  (Noshu), 
pujjil  of  Masamune. 


TV  r  "^  >  of  Wakasa  ( Jakushu), 

iMunenaga  J  ^  ' 

Kagemitsu  of  Kaga  (Kashu). 

Kanemitsu  "| 

(pupil  of  Masamune)  >  of  Bizen. 

Sadatsugu  J 

Yukikuni  of  Nagato  (Choshu). 

Yasutsugu  of  Satsuma  (Sasshu). 


No.  4. — Shinogi  tsukuri. 


Yoshiiye 

Hisakuni     ^  of  Yamashiro. 

Kunitsuna 

The  smiths  of  Yamato. 

Hirotsugu  of  Soshfi. 

Kanetsugu  of  Mino. 

^''j'^      I  of  Mutsu  (Oshu). 
Lirassan  J  ^  ' 

Kagenaga  of  Inaba  (Inshu). 

Yasutsuna  of  Hoki  (Hakuslni). 

Tadasada  of  Izumo  (Unshu). 

Jj^^^^«»J^T  of  Bizen. 
Mornye 


Nobufusa 

Kanehira 

Noi'ifusa 

Norinari 

Sukeyoshi  Naganori 

Yoshikane  Muneyoshi 

Yoshimune 

Sukemune 

Yoshihira 

Tamekiyo 

Kagehide 

Naonaga 

Unsho 

Moritsugu  of  Bitchu. 


)■  of  Bizen. 


Xo.  5. — Shinogi  hiroki  mono 
Rai  Kuiiitoshi 


JFide  shinogi. 


T-,     1    .  >  of  Yamashiro. 

Kyokai  J 

The  smiths  of  Yamato. 

KanetsuguH    ^^^jj^^^_ 

Kanesada   J 


Tomonori  of  Etchu. 

Mitsutada 

Unrui 

Tsuneiye 

Masatsune 


•  of  Bizen. 


No.  6. — Shinogi  Semaki  mono.     Narrow  shinogi. 


Masamune  of  Soshu. 
Yasutsuna  of  Huki. 
The  smiths  of  Iwami  (Sekishu). 
Morikage  of  Bizen. 


Hidemitsu  "^ 

Masatsune  I     r  -n- 
r,       ,1       >of  Bizen. 
banetada     [ 

Unsho        J 


No.  7. — Ni  SUJI  III.     Douhle  grooves. 


of  Soshu. 


Nobukuni  of  Yamashiro. 
Masamune  "1 
Sadamune  J  ' 
Kinju   of  Mino    (pupil  of    Masa- 
mune). 


Yukihide 
Motoshige 


of  Bizen. 


Sukekuni 
Sukenobu 
Nagamitsu 
Nagayoshi  and  [ 

Kanemitsu  (both  j 

pupils  of  Masamune)  J 


of  Bizen. 


To  jace -page  2-13. 


I'l.ATE  III. 
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.V 
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A^o.  8. — Shobu  hi.     SIkIIju  f/roore. 

Rai  Kuniraitsu  "1     .  \r         i-  Akihiro 

Nonkum  J  Hiromitsu  (pnpi    Vof  Soshii. 


Tayema    1 

Hojd  >of  Yamato. 

Norinaga  J 


tjf  Sadaiuuiic) 


jVo.  9. — Hi  Saki  sagaru.     Top  of  (jrooce  low  down  on  the  blade. 

Rai  Kunitoshi  of  Yamashiro.  Yoshihiio  of  Etchu. 

Tayema  of  Yamato.  Mitsukane  of  Omi  (GOshu),  pupil 


Masamune  ~1 
Yiikimitsu  J 


of  iSoshu. 


of  Rai  Kunitoshi. 
Sa  Yasuyoshi  of  Hizeu. 


No.  10. — Hi  saki  agaru.      Top  of  yroove  high  up  on  the  hlcule. 
Rai  Kuniyuki     "^  Bizeu  swords  of  about  the  period 


Rai  Kunitoshi 
Rai  Kunimitsu 
Rai  Kunitsuaai 


of  Yamashiro. 


Oei  (1394-1427). 


No.  11.— Ko  KissAKi.     Small  point. 


Yoshiiye 

Sadatoshi 

Rai  Kuniyuki 

Rai  Kunitoshi    \  of  Yamashiro. 

Rai  Kunimitsu 

Yoshinori 

Ryokai 

The  smiths  of  Awataguchi. 

The  smiths  of  Yamato. 

- ,  ^^        >  of  Mutsu. 
(jrassan  I 


Kagenaga  of  Inaba. 

Yasutsuna  of  Hoki. 

The  early  smiths  of  Bizen. 

Ichimonji 

Kagehide 

Kageyasu 

Kagemitsu  -  of  Bizen. 

Kagemasa 

Unshf)  I 

Unji  J 

Akikuni  of  Nagato. 


No.  \2. — KiSSAKI  NOBISHI  MONO.     Long  point. 


Hasebe  of  Yamashiro. 

Sadamune  of  Soshu. 

Kinju   of   Mino    (pupil  of   Masa- 

mune). 
Tomomitsu  ~1 
Kanemitsu    J 


of  Bizen. 


Nagayoshi 

Kanenaga 

Yoshikage 

Unjfi 

Sairen  of  Chikuzen 


of  Bizen. 


Munechika 
Rai  Kunitoshi 
Rai  Kunimitsu 
Ryukai 


Plate  HIa. — The  Yakiba. 
No.  1. — SuGU  HA.     Straight. 

"?"  I  of  Yamashiro. 
"1     J 


>of  Yamashiio. 


Yoshinori 
Arikun 

^/^•^^"'^'^^if-')  of  Awataguchi. 
Kuniyoshi    J  ° 

S 
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[■  of  Awataguchi. 


>  of  Yamuto. 


Norikuni 
Kunitomo 
Arikuni 
Hisakimi 
Kunikiyo     | 
Kunimitsu  J 

Kaneuji 

Kanenaga 

Norinaga 

Amakuui 

Tomomitsu 

Yukihira 

Yasunori 

Yoshimitsu 

►Sue  no  Kanetoslii 

iSukenaga 

Aritoshi 

Yukimitsu 

Masahiro 

.Shintugo 

Kuniyasu 

Yamauchi 

Kiinihii'o 

Yamauchi  Yoshimune 

Toshinaga  of  Omi. 

Kane^^oshi 

Jvanekuni    )>  of  Mino. 

Kaneoto 

Toshiyasu. 

Hoju 

Gassan  (when  working 

in  Dewa). 
Chozuru  of  Echizen. 
lyetsugu  and  Yoshiiye  of  Kaga. 
Y^asutsuna  of  Hnki. 
Michinat-a  of  Izumo. 


of  Bizen. 


Munetsugu  "1    ,  t 

Yoshisue     jofl^^^ini 

Yukimune  of  Harima  (Banshu) 

Mitsukane 

Nagamitsu 

Motoshige 

Yoshimochi 

Kagemitsu 

Naganori 

]\Iorishige 

Unjil 

Unshu 

Kageuori 

Hidekage 

Morinol)u 

Moritsugu 

Yoshiuji 

Yasuhiro 

Y^oshimitsu 

Shigetsune 

Shigeyasu. 

Tomomune 

Koremitsu 

Yasumitsu 

Morimitsu 

Norimitsu 

Tsuneiye 

Tadamitsu 

Kiyomitsu 

Atsue 

Y^ukihisa 

8eiku 

Nyusai  of  Aki  ^ 

Y^'oshimitsu  of  Tosa. 

Sairen  of  Chikuzen. 

Nagamori  of  Bungo  (Hushu). 


>of  Bitchu. 


Ko.  2. — Naka  sr(;r 


liai  KunitsuiiU  "1    ex-         ■,  ■ 
Yoshinori  j  of  \  amasbro. 

ICunikivo  1     ,•   .  ,  . 


•  of  Yamato. 


Kaneuaga  1 

Norinaga  j 

Kagashiro  of  Izumi  (Senshu) 

Shimachi  of  Suruga. 

Kunihii'o   "1 

flirotsugu  >of  Sushu, 

Yoshihiro  J 


HA.     Medium  u-ii/f/i,,sfruighf, 

Kanetsutju  "1     <•  ,r- 
Toshitomo  jof^^fiiio. 

Yasunobu  of  Echigo. 

Munemitsu     of     JMimasaka     (Sa- 

kushfi). 
Mitsukane  ] 
Naganori      | 
Nagamori     {     ,  ,,. 
UnSho  j-ofBizen. 

Kunimune    | 
Naotoshi      J 
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Yukihide 

Tomonnri 

Tuchika 

Yoshikane 

Nobiinao 

Shigeiiori 

Noritsusfu 


of  Bizen. 


J 


Nagamitsu 

Naomori 

Yukisaue 

Motoshige 

Chikakage 

Atsue 

Toshitsugii 


of  Bizeii. 


of  Bitchu. 


No.  3.— HiROKi  SUGU  HA.     Straight  and  wide. 


Kunitoshi 

Kuniyuki  ^of  Yamashin 

Rai  KuiiimitsuJ 

Kunitsuna  of  Awataguchi. 

Kuiiitsuna  of  Yamauchi. 

Sanemori  of  Hoki. 

Tadasada  of  Izumo. 

Masatsune 

Yoshikane 


•  of  Bizen. 


Kunitsuna 
Suketsuna 
Yoshihira 
Yoshimune 
Yasutsugu  "I 
Atsue         J 
Masaiye   1     ,.  p. 
Masahiro  J  ' 


>()f  Bizen. 


of  Bitchu. 


of  Yamato. 


No.  4. — O  MiDARE  HA.     Large,  irregular. 

Suketsuna. 

Nagayoshi. 

Naeamori  1     ,•  t,- 
■rr  ?oi  Bizen. 

Kanenaga  J 

Sa  Sadayuki  of  Chikuzen. 


Kaneuji     "1 
Kanenaga  J 
Shimada  of  Suruga. 
Tsunemune  of  Soshu. 
Kaneuji  (pupil  of  Masamune)   of 
Mino. 


No.  5. — MiMi  KATA  NO  MIDARE.     Irregular  "  ear  "  style. 

Nobukuni  of  Echizen  (Oei  1394-      Hoju  of  Mutsu. 
1427). 

No.  6. — Ko  MIDARE  HA.     Small  irregular. 


Y 


Rai  Kuuimitsu^ 

Kuninaga 

Ryokai 

Tomonaga 

Tatsuma 

Hisakuni 

Kuniyasu 

Masatoshi  of  Mino. 

Gassan  of  Mutsu. 

Yasutsuna  of  Hoki. 

Tomonari  ] 

Yukikuni    { 

Sukekane   I 

Kanehira 

Sukechika 

Takahira 

Nobufusa' 


Yamashiro. 


of  Awataafuchi 


\  of  Bizen. 


Nobufusa' 
Muneyoshi 
Nagakane 
Yasunori 
Yukisaue 
Unshd 
Unji 
Unju 
Tamekiyo 
Noi'iniune 
Yukihide 
Nagamoto 
Chikafusa 
Yoshimitsu 
Nobiunoto 
Tomoshige 
Sukenol"/U 
'  Different  eliarnctors  for  IS'obii. 


of  Bizen. 


s  2 
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Kiinisane 

Sukemura 

Moriiye 

Nobumasa 

Sadasane. 


)■  of  Bizen. 


Kanetsugu  of  Bitchu. 
Ichijo  of  Bingo. 
Yasuyoshi  of  Nagato. 
Yasunori  of  Bungo. 


No.  7. — SuGU  HA  Ni  KO  MIDARE  HA.     Straight  with  small  irregulanties. 


of  Yamato. 


of  Echizen. 


Rai  Kunimitsu  1    r  ^r         i  • 
P   _i    .  >oi  Yamasmro. 

Kuniyasu  of  Awataguchi. 

Yukihira     "1 

Nagamichi  j  ' 

jNIorihiro  of  Kaga. 

]\Iorishige  ~1 

Morihiro   J 

Kanehira 

Masatsune 

Tochika 

Sanetoshi 

Shigenori 

Kageyasu 

Nagamitsvi      )-  of  Bizen. 

Ichimonji 

Moriiye 

Norinaga 

Naoyoshi 

Nagamori 

Sanenaga 


}■  of  Bizen. 


Kunimune 

Kunitsugu 

Tsunetsugu 

Tameto 

Nagamoto 

Yukihide 

Koresuke 

Tsunemori 

Unsho 

Unji 

Unju 

Naganori 

Sukekuni 

Yukiiye 

Yoshiuji 

Sukeyoshi 

Kanetsuguj-^^g.^^j^^^ 

Masatsune  J 

airen  i  Qf  Qj^ij^^^zen. 

Jitsua  (his  pupil)  J 


No.  8. — Yahazu  Mid  are.     The  notch  (yahazu)  for  the  hotvdrinrj  at  the 

end  of  an  arrow. 

Yoshinori  of  Echizen. 

Plate  IIIb. 
no.  1. — gu  no  me,  ssho  ni  kogoru. 
Tadasada  of  Izumo. 


No.  2. — FuNDo  HA.     {Fundo,  a  weight.)     The  repeated  outlines  are  here 
supposed  to  resemble  the  weights  iised  ivith  the  Japanese  scales. 

Hasebe. 


jYo.  3. — Uma-no-iia  HA.     The  liwse  tooth. 


Masamune  "1 
Sadamune  j 


of  Soshu. 


Kaneuji   (pupil  of  Masamune)  of 
Mino. 


No.  4. — Nezumi  ashi.     The  rat's  leg. 


Ryokai  of  Yamashiro. 
Sukekane  of  Bizen. 


Yukisada  of  Tamba  (Tanshu). 


To  face  parie  247. 
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No.  5. — Jizu 


S.adatoshi  of  Yaniato. 
Kunivasu  oi  A\v;itai;uchi. 


HA.     The  rasa  11/. 
Kageyjvsu  of  Bizen. 


Xo.  6. — MaME   XAKAJ'.ISUI    Yo   No   GU-NO-ME.      BcdUS  ill  a  roic. 


Norinaga  of  Vaniato. 
Miehiuaiia  of  Mine. 


Nobusaiie 
Yoshii 


1   r'l^^ 


Xo.  7.— O   GU-NO-ME. 


'of  Bizen. 


Nobukuui  of  Vamasliiro.  Norimitsii 

JShimada  of  Suniga.  Sadaiyo 
Naotsuua  (pupil  of  Masaimuie)  of      Sadaiuitsu 

Iwami.  l\.oixMiiitsu_ 

Morihisa  of  Izuino.  Uliijo  of  Bmgo, 

Nariiye  "1     ,.  ,,•  Akilami  of  Nagato. 

hue  no  JNairamitsu  I  Kuinhn'o  of  Chikuzcn. 


No.  S. — NoKOGiKi  HA.     Tlie  saw  teeth. 


Ivuniyulci  of  Yamashiro. 

Kanevoshi  1     ^  a^ 

,'       •    -^       ^ot  Yaniato. 

Ivanenutsu 

Tonvoniitsu 

ISanenaga 

Nagayoshi 

Kagemitsu 

Yoshimitsu  J-  of  Bizen. 

Morishige 

Motoshige 

iMorikage 

Motoniitsu 


Kanenaga 

Kagenuisa 

Mot  omasa 

Hidekage 

jMitsuhiro 

Sue  no  Nagamitsu  j-  of  Bizen. 

Nariiye 

Y'^oshii 

Masaraitsu 

Yoshikage 

Shigesane 


Plate  IYa. 

Xn.  1. — GU-XO-ME  MIDARE. 


Tokinolni 

Hasebe 

Nobnknni 

Kanenaga 

Kaneuji 

Novinaga 

Sukenaga 

Sue  no  Kanenaga 

Hii'otsugu  of  Sosbu 

Kaneuji  ] 

Kanetsugu  j 

Kanenobu  | 

Kinju    ^^  [ 

Sue  no  Tosliitonio 

Tametsuiiu 


of  Yaniasliiro. 

1 
1 
!-  of  \aniato. 


of  ^lino. 


Masatoshi  "| 
Senjuin       >of  JMino. 
Michinaga  J 
Naotsuna  (pupil  of 

Masamune)  ^of  Iwami 
Suetsugu 
Koresidve 
KuninuM'i 
Tsuneshigc. 
Tsunehiro 
Naganiori 
Masaniitsu 
Y'osliii 
Nobumoto    I 
Sadamitsu  J 


of  Bizen. 
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Shigemitsu"^  Tomoyuki    j 

Noriyoshi     Uf  jji^eii  Tokiyuki      | 

Shigetsune  [  '  Tomomitsu  \-  of  Bungo. 

Morikage    J  Saiieyuki      | 

Ichijo  of  Bingo.  Nagamori    J 

No.  2. — Ko  MIDARE  Ni  SAKA  ASHI.      Small  irregular,   uith   "■axlti"  or 
"  hgs  "  doping  up  toivards  the  point. 

Tomonari  and  Norimune  of  Bizen. 

No.  3. — HY(jTAN  MIDARE.     Tlie  gourd. 
Hasebe  of  Yamashiro. 


Nagayoshi  j^fg.^^^ 
Motosnige  J 


No.    4. — Choji    MIDARE.       {Choji  =  cloves.)      The   repeated  forms  are 
supposed  to  resemble  cloves. 

Eai  Kuniyuki  "|  Kunitsuiia  of  Awataguchi. 

Rai  Kunitoshi  >of  Yamashiro.  FushO  of  Mutsu. 

Kunitoshi        J 

No.  5. — SUGU  NI  KO  CHuJi.     Straight  v;iih  small  choji. 
Kunikiyo  of  Awataguchi.  Naonaga  of  Echizen. 

A  0.  6. — O  XOTARE.     Large  undating. 
Yoshihiro  of  Etchu.  Morikage  of  Bizen. 

No.  7.— SuGU  Ni  SAKA  ASHI.     Straight  with  "  ashi,"  see  Fig.  2. 

Eyokai  of  Yamashiro.  Masatsune  of  Bitchu. 

Yasunori  of  Bungo. 

No.  8. — jMidare  HA.     Irregular. 

Naganori  of  Yamato.  Hoju  of  Mutsu. 

Yakuoji  of  Mikawa  (Sanshu).  Sanekage  of  Kaga. 

]\Iasamiuie  "|  Xorishige  of  Etchu. 

Yukimitsu  I  of  .Sukehira. 

Yoshimune  (Yaraauchi)  [      yoshii.      Sukekane. 

Kuiiihiro  J  Suketsuna. 

Tametsuau  1    ,•  m-  Sadasane    1     .  „. 

Kanetsugu    ^  ^^  ^^'''''-  - -   -  >  ^^  ^^^«"- 


an  1     ,•  M-  badasane    1 

gu  J  lasumitsuj 


Plate  IVb. 

No.  1. — Hitatsura.    Literally  ^Udl  over  burnt"  or  hardened  places  all  over 

tJie  blade. 

Hasebe  of  Yamashiro.  Kuninaga  of  Awataguchi. 
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Shiniiula  of  Suniga 

Yukimitsu 

Akihiro 

Hiromitsu 

Hirotsugu 

Yoshihiro 

Masahiro 

Hiromasa 

Sukehiro 


-  of  Saishu, 


Masaiiori  of  Omi. 

Taiiietsugu  of  Mi  no. 

Morihiro 

lyemasa 

Echizen  V  of  Bizen. 

lyetsugu  I 

Sue  No  Tomonari  J 

Tiusa}"^^"^g^- 


of  Bizen. 


^^o.  2.— Choji  ha  NI  MIDARE  iri  ARI.     C%->ji  and  irregular  comUn&L 

Tamekiyo  of  Hoki.  TametO 

Tomonari  Tamekiyo 

Norimune  Masatsvigu 

Moriiye  Tsmiemitsu 

Yoshihira  Narimunc 

Yoshimune  Takahira 

Yoshimoto      [    p  p-  Kanehira 

Naganori        ''  '  Sukehira 

Norinaga  Takakane 

Nobiifusa  Tuchika 

Sukenori  Yukikumi 

Yoshimochi  Yoshikane 

Kageyasu      J  Kunisane 

Nagamitsu 

No.  3. — 0  Choji  ha.     Lar(je  Choji. 

Eyu  Hisanobu  of  Yamashiro.  Sanemori 

Arikmii  of  Yamato.  Sadatsmia 

Nobiifusa  1  Sanetoshi 

Svikesane    >of  Bizen.  Mitsutada 
Moriiye 


>of  Bizen. 


No.  4. — Choji   ni    saka    midare.      Irregular   Choji  ty^pe  with  points 
tending  to  turn  towards  the  bOshi. 

Nobiifusa 
Tochika 


Tametsugu  of  Mino. 
Sanemori  of  Hoki. 


Nobiifusa 

Chikakane 

Sukefusa 

Koresuke 

Ichimonji 

Moriiye 

Sanemori 

Chikafusa 


of  Bizen. 


Norikane 

Yoshifiisa 

Norinari 

Sukesane 

Kiinimime 

Kagehide 

Unsho 


of  Bizen. 


No.  5. — Saka  midare.      Irregular  with  points  slo])ing  up  towards  the 

hoshi. 


Kai  Kumyukil    ^  ^t         v,- 
Tr     -,1^        r-oi  Yamashiro. 
Kunitosni        J 


Masatsune 
Sukecbika 


of  Bizen. 
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Siikenobu 

Yoshifusa 

jSadasane 

►Suketsuiia 

Sanefiisa 

Chikakage 

.Sukenari         )-  of  Bizen. 

Ichimonji 

Sukefusa 

Sukenori 

8higesvike 

lyesiike 

8adatsugu 

JVo.  6. — NOTARE   MIDAIi 

Kai  Kunitsugu. 

Rai  Kunimitsu. 

Tomokuui. 

Heianiol    j.  ,^         ,  . 
TT      1       >oi  lamashiro. 

►Senjuin  of  Yamato. 

Wuraniasa  of  Ise  (Seishil),  a  pupil 

of  Masamviue. 
Yukimitsu     ] 
Sadamnne       | 
Toshiyuki 
Yukifusa 
Kunitsuna 
8ukehiro 
Takahiro 
Masanori 
Kinju  of  Miiio 


■  of  Bitchu, 


of  Soshii. 


Atsue 

Tsuguyoslii 

Tsuguuao 

Yasutsxigu 

Tsiiguiye 

Tsunetsugu 

Moritsugu 

Nagatsugu 

Yoshitsugu 

Tsuneto 

lyetsugu 

Masatsune 


,E.     Irreguhf/r  undulating, 

Sanekage  of  Kaga. 
Morihiro^ 

INIorishige 

Morihiro' 

lyemasa 

Yoshihiro  1 

Norishige  J 

Nagayoshi  of  Bizen. 

Yo.shitsugu  of  Bitchu. 

Samonji     ] 

Kunihiro    j 

Sadayo,shi  '^ 

Sadayuki 

Yoshisada  J 

Kunitsuna  1     r  tt- 
T-      •  >  01  Higo. 

Kuniyasu  j  *=" 


>of  Px-hizen. 


of  Etchu. 


of  Chikuzen, 


Rai  Kunimitsu  "1 
Kai  Kunihide     I 


J- 


Heianjo 

Tatsuma 

Kaneuji 

Senjuin        ^of  Yamato, 

Nol  »uyoshi  J 

8himada  of  Suruga. 

Yukimitsu 

Sadaniune 

Kunihiro 

Tsuguhiro 

Kaneuji 

Taniet.sugu 

Kinju 

Toshitomo 


i\'n.  7. — -NoTARE.     Undulating. 

Munemitsu  of  Mimasaka. 


of  Yamashiro. 


>of  Soshu. 


>of  Mine. 


Kanenaga 

Nagayoshi 

Kageniitsu 

Yo.shikage 

Morikage 

]\Ioromitsu 

Nariiyc 

Morinobu 

Tonionari 

Sukekane 

Yo.shimochi 

Sanetada 

Naotoshi 


of  Bizen. 


'  Diffei'ent  characters  for  Mori. 
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ri    I 


of  Bizeii. 


Kuniniori 
IvHiieniitsu 
Sunetsugu 

Yoshitsugii  }>of  Bitchu. 
Yukihisa 


Hiroyuki 

Voshihii-t)   ^of  Chikuzcii. 

Hiroyosu 


Sadatoshi 

Kaneiuiga 

Yoshiiye 

Arikuni 

Kuninaga 


Ko.  8. — Ko  ciioji  iiA.     SiiKill  r/inji 


of  Yamashiro. 


Kuniyasu  of  Awataguchi. 


Masatsune 

Sanetada 

Nagakane 

Nagamoto 

Kageyasu 

Takatsiuia 


1 


of  Bizen. 


J 


Sukeiiai'i 

Sukekuiii 

Muiicyoshi 

Chikakaiie 

Sukeiiobu 

Suketsuiia 

Narimiiue 

Yasunori 

Kmiimovi 

Nagaiiori 

Kanenasia 


of  Bizcn. 


Plate  VIII.  of  previous  PAPEit.    J'ol.  LXII,  j>.  12. 
Outlines  of  the  Yakusa  at  the  bgshi. 

No.  1. — BoSHI   SA(iAKU. 


Rai  Kunimitsu  of  Yamashiro. 

Kagashiro  of  Izumi. 

Akihiro 

Hiromitsu 

Fuyiihiro  of  Wakasa. 

JNlunemitsu  of  Bizen. 


>  of  Soshu. 


tSanekage 

Tadasada    ^of  Bizen. 
Naotsuna 
Masatsune  of  Bitchu. 
Kaibu  of  Awa. 
Kunihiro  of  Chikuzen. 


No.  2. — Yaki  tsume.     Hani cnrd  part  stopped  off. 


Kunikiyo  of  Awataguchi. 

The  smiths  of  Yamato. 

Masamune 

Yukimitsu   ^  of  Soshu. 

Yukichika 

Toshiyasu 

Fusho 


of  Mutsu. 


Yasunobu  of  Echigo. 

Sukehira         "] 

Norimune 

Kagenori  ^  td- 

Ar  ^-i  ]-  of  Bizen. 

JNlonkage 

Nobuyoshi      j 

Tsunehiro 


of  Bizen. 


Kanehira 

Xorikane 

Yoshifusa 

Sukeyoshi 

Naomitsu 

Sukenoliu 

Yoshikane 

Nol)usane 

Kage^'asu 

Tsunemitsu    J 

Nyusai  of  Aki. 

Chikushi  liyokai  of  Chikuzen 
(migrated  to  Yamashiro  and 
became  the  pupil  of  Ryokai). 

Yasunori  of  Buni>o. 
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yo.  3. — BoSHi  MARU.     Romul  hOshi. 


of  Yamashiro. 


>of  Awataa'uchi. 


>of  Yamato. 


Rai  Kimitoshi 

Kmiinaga 

Ryokai 

Xorikuui 

Kuniyasu 

Kuuiyoshi 

Ivuiiikiyo 

Kaneuji 

Kaneiiaga 

Norinaga 

Senjuin 

Kuuitsuna     "l 

Sanekuui         >ot'  Soshu 

Yukifusa        J 

Toshiiiaga  of  Omi. 

Tametsugu  "1 

Senjuin       J 

Sanekage  of  Kaga. 

Yoshihiro      VfEtchu. 
Mitsutoshi     J 
Hiroyoshi  of  Omi. 
Xobufusa       ] 
^Nlitsukane       | 
Sukechika 


of  Mino. 


Ynkikuni 
Sukemune       | 
Sukenobu       J 


-  of  Bizeii. 


Norifiisa 

Yoshiniochi 

Nobufusa 

Nobiisaue 

Sanetoshi 

Shigenori 

Sue  no  Moriiye 

Kagemitsu 

Chikakage 

Kagehide 

Knuimori 

Yoshii 

Sadatsuna 

Unsho 

Unju 

Sanemori 

Mitsutada 

Sukesane 

Kunisane 

lehinionji 

Atsue 

Kanetsuou 


>  of  Bizen. 


of  Bitchu. 


Hiroyasu  "l 

Chikuslii  Ryokai  > 
Morihiro  J 

Yukimuue  of  Higo. 


of  Chikuzen. 


.Yo.  4. — BoSHi  O  MARU.     Large  round. 


liai  Kuniyuki 

Kunitoshi 

Rai  Kunimitsu 

Rai  Kunitsngu 

Yoshiiye 

Sadatoshi 

Jvanenaga 

Y^oshiuori 

Tatsuma 

Kai  Tomokuni 

Tokinobu 

Hasebe 

Xobukuiii 

Heianjo 

Kagashiro  of  Izumi. 

Shimada  of  Snruga. 

Shiutogo  Kiinihiro. 

Yoshiyuki 

Sadanmiie 


>  of  Yamashiro. 


Kaneuji  ] 

Kanetsugu      j 
Kanenobu       )■  of  Mine. 
Kinju  I 

Kaneyuki      J 
^lunemitsii  of  Mimasaka. 
Morihiro  of  Echizen. 
lyetsugu  of  Kaga. 
Yasutsuna  of  Huki. 
Naotsuna  of  Iwanii. 
Tomonari        ] 
Nagayo.shi 
Unji 
Unju 

Kunimune     J 
Ichiju  of  Bingo. 
Kunihiro  of  Chikuzen. 


f-  of  Bizen. 


of  S(j.shu. 
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No.  b. — Bosh  J  ko  maru.     Small  rmind. 


of  Yaniashiro. 


Miuiechika 

Kanenaga 

Sadatoshi 

Kuninaga 

Kuiiiyushi     ^ 

liyokai 

Yoshimitsu 

Kiinitomo 

Kunimitsn 

jNIitsutada  of  Awataguchi. 

Aritoshi  of  Yaniato. 

Hiromitsu'^ 

Akihiro       I    i-  o  -  i.  - 

1  osnihiro   [ 

HirotsugiiJ 

Hoju  of  Mutsu. 

Kagenaga  of  Inaba. 

Michinaga  of  Miiio. 

Kaneyoshi  of  Harima. 

Tomonari 

Muneyoshi 

Chikakane 

Norimune 


Norikane 

Koresuke 

Yukihide 

Sukeyoshi 

Nagayoshi 


of  Eizen. 


)■  of  Bizen. 


Kanenaga 

Hhigenao 

Motomasa 

Kaiichira 

Masatsune 

Nobufusa 

Takakane 

Motoshige 

iSanetada 

Toehika 

Sadasane 

Suketsuna 

Kageyasu 

Morikage 

Sue  no  Norimune 

Sadatsugu    | 

Yasutsugu    I 

Tsuguiye 

Tsuneto 

Tsunetsugu  | 

lyetsugu      J 

Masaiye  of  Bingo. 

^lasahiro  of  Mihara  in  Bingo. 

Akikuni  of  Nagato. 

tSairen 

Yoshihiro  >  of  Chikuzen. 

Chikushi  Masatsune 


)■  of  Bitchu. 


No.  6. — BuSHi  TOGARE.     Pointed. 


Kai  Kunitoshi 

Nobukuni 

Tayema 

Kmiitsuna 

Kunihiro 

Toshinaga  (Toshitomo) 

Tametsugu  I     ,.  ,,■ 
e<       1      *="     ^  of  Mnio. 
feanekage     J 

Chozuni  of  Echizen. 

Y'ukimune  of  Harima. 

Takahira  ] 
Motoshige  | 
Nobumasa  j 
Yukihide  { 
Nagamitsu  | 
Ichimonji   J 


of  Yamasbiro 


of 
Yamato. 


of  Bizen. 


of  Bizen. 


Kagemitsu  ] 

Morikage     | 

^loromitsu 

Shigesane 

Yoshii  I 

Yasumitsu  J 

Atsue      "] 

Yukihisa  \>oi  Bitchu. 

Ichijo      J 

Yasuj'oshi  of  Nagato. 

Samonji  of  Chikuzen. 

Kunimitsu    of     Mimasaka 

working  in  Aki. 
Yasuyuki  of  Chikuzen. 
Tokiyuki  of  Bungo. 


when 
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N'o.  7. — BoSHI   MIDARE   IRREGULAR. 


Masatoshi  of  Mino. 

Tsuguhiro  of  Wakasa. 

Motomasa 

Morishige 

Mitsutada 

Motomitsu 

Sukenori 

Yoshimochi  \  of  Bizen. 

Sanetoshi 

Masamitsu 

Kagehide 

Tsuneshige 

Yoshimitsu 


Tomomitsu 

Shigemitsu 

Kobufusa' 

Nobufusa' 

Yoshikane 

Sukesane 

JNIoriiye  ^■ 

Sadatsuiia 

Kanemitsu 

Motoshige 

Chikakage 

Yoshikage 

Sue  no  Moriiye 


of  Bizen. 


No.  8. — KaYEN   BOSHI. 

Yoshimitsu  of  Awataguchi. 

No.  9. — Jizo  NO  Bo.sHi.     The  head  of  Jizo. 
Sadamune  of  Soshii. 


No.  10.^ — BoSHI    KAYEEI   FUKAKU. 


Hasebe 

Eai  Kunisane 

Eai  Mitsushige 

Kunitsuna  of  Soshu 

Kanenobu 

Kanesada 

Kanemoto 

Kanetsune 

Munemitsu  of  Echizen 


of  Yamashiro. 


>of  Mino. 


Tomomitsu  "I 
Kagemitsu   ^of  Kaga. 
lyeraasa       J 
Hiroyoshi  of  Hoki. 
Nagayoshi  "j 
Nagamori     ^  of  Bizen. 
]\litsukane  J 
Atsue  of  Bitchu. 


1  Different  character  for  Nobu. 
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nj   —  I  O 


*S^^W:^^ 


y) 


)C     - 

< 


^%^-^m^^pJ 


•o 


lO  _ 

I         2 


3 


(^  n  4i-<;(n::4(D  m 


5     -     UJ     o     z 

N  3/  g 


< 

in    — 
O 


3 


< 


^ 


o 
o 

i 


< 

< 
CO 

X 

o 


^1^il4^#i^fil4^J^         i: 


'=1 


2  3 


m^   Bj-   !^   f^ 


iH     #• 
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THE    NURHAGS    OF    SARDINIA    AND    SOME    OTHER 
MEGALITHIC    MONUMENTS     OF     THE     MEDITERRANEAN 

REGION.' 

By  WILLIAM  CHURCHILL,  B.A.  Camb. 

The  nurhags  of  Sardinia,  of*  which  there  are  more  than 
three  thousand,  in  different  states  of  preservation,  are 
sepulchral  towers.  Some  are  double  or  multiple  and  a  few 
have  been  altered  into  small  forts.  A  typical  nurhag, 
however,  consists  of  a  tower  20  to  60  feet  in  height,  built 
of  rude  stones  perhaps  more  or  less  shaped  by  hammer- 
ing. It  often  stands  on  a  platform.  The  diameter  of 
a  nurhag  is  generally  rather  greater  than  its  height,  and 
is  less  at  the  top  than  at  the  ground  level,  as  the 
wall  slopes  inwardly  about  1  foot  for  every  10  feet 
in  height.  There  is  an  entrance  six  or  more  feet  high, 
roofed  over,  either  by  a  long  stone  lintel  or  by  pro- 
jecting stones  forming  a  false  arch.  The  passages  and 
domes  are  all  constructed  on  this  principle,  as  are  those 
in  the  Treasury  of  Mykenae  and  other  jjrehistoric  build- 
ings, and  also  those  in  Hindu  temples.  The  wall  is  very 
thick,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  diameter  of  the  tower. 
A  short  passage  leads  into  the  central  chamber,  which  is 
roughly  cijcular,  and  has  three  alcoves,  one  opposite 
the  entrance,  and  one  at  each  side.  The  chamber  is 
12  or  15  feet  high,  and  is  vaulted  on  the  overlapping 
principle,  each  row  of  stones  projecting  beyond  the  one 
below  it,  till  the  sides  approach  one  another  near  enough 
to  be  roofed  in.  In  large  nurhags  there  is  a  similar  but 
smaller  chamber  above  the  first,  and  in  rare  cases  a  third 
above  the  second.  The  uyjper  chamber  is  reached  by  a 
steeply  sloping  passage  which  does  duty  as  a  staircase. 
It  opens  from  the  side  of  the  entrance  passage  and  is 
constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  On  the  top 
of  the    most    perfect    nurhags    I    saw,    was  a    platform, 

•  Rctid  before  the  Institute,  December  6th,  1905. 
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A   TYPICAL   SARDTNIiN    NURHAG. 
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though  some  authorities  think  that  the  termination  was 
a  cone.  A  platform  would  suggest  ancestf)r  A\-orsliip  or 
some  similar  ceremonies  performed  on  it.  Some  have 
imagined  tliat  nurhags  were  defensive  or  watch  toA\ers. 

Doubtless  some,  as  the  curious  nurhag  of  Losa,  have 
been  altered  in  later  times  into  forts,  as  would  naturally 
occur  in  an  island,  wliich  has  suffered  its  share  of  war 
and  pillage,  and  where  ve7idetta  has  not  even  yet  died 
out ;  but  the  situation  of  many  nurhags,  often  in  groups, 
with  no  connection  between  them,  precludes  tlie  idea 
that  they  were  originally  defensive,  their  shajje  more- 
over is  not  well  suited  for  warfare.  It  is  much  more  prob- 
able that  like  the  tumuli  of  our  country,  and  elsewhere, 
they  were  memorials  of  long  forgotten  chieff^.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  had  they  been  sepulchral  more  remains 
of  the  dead  would  have  been  found.  Fergus.son^  sug- 
gested that  they  were  Towers  of  Silence,  like  those  of 
the  Parsees.  But  cremation  and  the  lapse  of  centuries 
may  account  for  the  absence  of  remains  from  towers  that 
are  exposed  to  men  and  animals,  and  to  the  weather. 

The  stones  of  which  nurhags  are  built  are  generally 
large  and  oblong,  but  vary  a  good  deal.  There  are  many 
stones  in  some  nurhags  4  or  5  feet  long  and  1|-  to  2  feet 
thick.     A  few  stones  exceed  6  feet  in  length. 

The  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  seem  to  have  traded 
with  the  island,  and  jDerhaps  introduced  metals  to  the 
inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  harbours  and 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil  on  the  eastern  side,  there 
was  little  communication  with  Italy  in  early  times.  The 
Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubal  conquered  Sardinia  about 
512  B.C.  and  very  much  oppressed  the  inhabitants,  and 
consequently  the  Romans,  who  took  possession  of  the 
island  soon  after  the  first  Punic  wai-,  were  hailed  as 
deliverers. 

The  Sardinians  are  a  primitive  and  backward  people 
belonging  to  Professor  Sergi's  "  Mediterranean  race"  ;  and 
having  had  less  intermixture  with  big  Celts  and  Teutons 
than  other  Italians  they  are  among  the  smallest  })eople 
in  Europe. 

The  other  prehistoric  antiquities  are  Giants'    Tombs, 

'  Rude  Stone  Monuments. 
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resembling  long  barrows,  and  Perdas  Lungas,  or  menhirs, 
which  are  sometimes  decorated  with  female  breasts. 

Nurhags  or  similar  monuments  are  not  contined  to 
Sardinia.  Some  towers  in  the  Province  of  Otranto 
bear  great  resemblance  to  them.  A  model  of  one  of  them, 
near  Lecce,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Museo  Kircheriano  in  Rome, 
and  might  be  taken  for  a  representation  of  a  nurhag. 
Of  the  Balearic  Isles  I  will  speak  later  on.  I  have 
twice  visited  Sardinia,  and  among  the  most  remarkable 
nurhags  I  saw  was  that  of  Losa  near  Abbasanta.  It  was 
probably  at  lirst  an  ordinary  nurhag  consisting  of  a  single 
tower  about  35  feet  high.  Later  three  vaulted  chambers 
were  added,  making  it  triangular.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
further  considerable  period,  it  was  found  useful  for  defence 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  at  least  four  towers,  having 
a  diameter  of  about  24  }^ards.  A  low  wall  outside  this  one 
enclosed  a  space,  perhaps  for  cattle.  The  nurhag  of 
Nurrai  is  near  that  of  Losa.  It  is  of  the  ordinary  type 
and  rather  dilapidated.  Its  height  is  at  present  about 
24  feet,  though  it  was  originally  considerably  more  :  its 
diameter  12  or  15  yards.  The  central  chamber  is  14  feet 
in  diameter  and  has  some  small  niches.  Tlie  longest 
stones  used  are  about  G  feet.  There  are  several  4  feet 
by  11  or  2  feet. 

Near  Porto  Torres  is  a  double  nurhag,  and  that  of  Ortu 
has  at  least  eight  towers.  Thus  we  tind  a  certain  amount 
of  variety. 

The  most  interesting  monuments,  which  resemble  nur- 
hags, are  the  Talayots  of  Minorca  and  Majorca.'  In  these 
the  vaults  are  not  entirely  on  the  overlapping  principle, 
as  in  the  nurhags,  but  are  supported  in  the  middle  by  a 
pier,  which  sometimes  remains  when  the  Talayot  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  stones  having  been  removed  for  other 
buildings.  Tlie  stones  of  these  piers  being  too  large  for 
easy  transport  have  survived  in  situ,,  and  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Fergusson  as  *'  bllithons."  The  largest  Talayot 
is  in  the  Bay  of  Alcudia,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 

'  For  the  benefit  of  intending  visitors  the  island  to  tliat  phice  (about  60  miles), 

to  the  Talayots  of  Majorca,  I  may  men-  but  was  unable  to  get  any  further  infor- 

tion    that    there    is    some    dillieulty    in  mation,    and    had    to    return    without 

finding  them.     At  Pnlma  the  Municipal  seeing  them.     There  is  a  good  hotel  at 

authorities    tokl    me    they  were  situate  I'alma. 
■i   kilometres  from  Alcudia.     I  crossed 
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Island  of  Majorca.  It  is  16  metres  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  14  at  the  top.  The  shape  ot*  the  snmmit  is 
uncertain,  as  none  of  the  Talayots  are  in  very  good 
preservation.  One  Talayot  is  12  metres  high,  others 
measnre  six:  ;  some  again  have  two  stories.  Tlie  stones 
may  be  natural  or  roughly  cut.  Some  are  of  very  large 
size,  exceeding  12  feet  in  length.  Tliese  monuments,  I 
believe,  exceed  600  in  number. 

Besides  the  Talayots  there  are  also  buildings  of  50-80 
feet  long,  called  "  Navetas,"  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
ship  turned  upside  down.  They  have  a  long  internal  cell 
and  appear  to  be  like  our  "  Long  Barrows." 

The  next  monuments  I  will  refer  to  are  the  "  Sesi  "  of 
Pantellaria  (the  ancient  Cossyra).  Of  these  tifty-seven 
exist  in  fair  preservation,  besides  a  good  many  that  are 
ruined.  The  Sesi  are  oval  tumuli  built  of  small  stones, 
and  penetrated  by  tunnels.  The  largest  is  10  metres  in 
its  longest  diameter,  and  8 '70  in  width.  Another  is 
9  metres  by  5 "40,  and  2 "60  m.  in  height;  another,  5*80 
metres  by  4*60  with  a  surrounding  platform  65  centi- 
metres in  width.  In  one  instance  there  are  as  many  as 
eleven  tunnels,  one  of  which  bifurcates.  These  tunnels 
enter  from  difterent  parts  of  the  circumference,  and  each 
terminates  in  a  small  domical  chamber,  which  was  used 
for  burials.  They  seem  to  have  been  of  neolithic  age,  as 
no  trace  of  metal  has  been  found. 

Not  very  far  from  Pantellaria,  are  the  islands  of  Malta 
and  Gozo,  which  contain  some  remarkable  prehistoric 
monimients,  the  Giants'  Tower  in  Gozo,  the  Mnaidra,  and 
the  Hagiar  Khem  in  Malta.  They  are  of  much  better 
masonry  than  the  buildings  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  dealing  and  are  probably  of  later  date.  They  con- 
tain oval  chambers.  Hagiar  Khem  has  recently  been  very 
carefully  excavated  by  Dr.  Caruana.  It  is  100  feet  long 
by  80  in  width,  and  has  six  oval  chambers.  Fergusson 
thinks  that  these  buildings  were  roofed  over,  and  as 
the  remains  of  some  courses  of  overlapping  stones  are  still 
to  be  seen,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  otherwise, 
especially  as  the  space  to  be  covered  is  only  about  20^  feet 
wide.  Dr.  Caruana,  however,  can  find  no  traces  of  the 
roofs  and  does  not  believe  that  they  ever  existed ;  it  is  so 
long  since  I  saw  them  that  I  will  not  offer  an  opinion  on 
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the  question,  but  should  Fergusson's  view  be  correct, 
these  elaborate  structures  may  iiave  been  developed  from 
primitive  Sesi,  like  those  of  Pantellaria.  Fergusson  holds 
that  these  Maltese  remains  were  funereal  and  that  the 
stone  shelves  and  cupboards  still  to  be  seen  were  for 
offerings  to  the  dead.  Caruaua  thinks  they  were  open 
to  the  sky,  and  were  Phoenician  temples  of  Baal  and 
Astereth, 

There  are  said  to  be  some  nurhag-like  monuments  in 
Sicily  and  Portugal,  but  of  these  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  information.  The  domical  tombs  at  Mykenae 
and  other  places  in  Greece  may  be  considered  as  more  or 
less  related  to  the  monuments  I  have  been  describing. 
They  all  are  prehistoric,  and  belong  to  the  neolithic 
and  bronze  ages.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Professor  Sergi's  "  Mediterranean  Race,"  which  under 
the  names  of  Pelasgians  or  Iberians  occupied  Southern 
and  Western  Europe.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  the 
chambered  tumuli  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  British  Isles, 
except  to  remark  that  in  all  probability  we  owe  them 
to  the  same  dark,  dolichocephalic  people. 

Fergusson  thought  that  the  dolmen  builders  came  from 
Africa,  and  this  is  still  the  idea  of  anthropologists. 
Algeria  has  a  large  number  and  considerable  variety  of 
rude  stone  monuments.  Some  of  these  are  called  chouchas 
by  Fergusson.  One  of  them  is  represented  in  his  book^  from 
a  drawing  by  Flower.  They  are  low  towers,  not  exceeding 
5  or  10  feet  in  height,  with  diameters  varying  from  10  to 
40  feet.  They  may  perhaps  be  the  ancestral  forms  of 
nurhags,  and  also  of  those  much  later  tombs,  the  so-called 
Tombeau  de  la  Chretienne,  40  miles  west  of  Algiers, 
and  the  Medrassen,  between  Constantine  and  Batna. 
The  Tombeau  de  la  Chretienne  was  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Kings  of  Mauretania,  about  100  B.C.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
and  is  visible  from  afar,  and  consists  of  a  low  cone  standing 
on  a  cylinder,  200  feet  in  diameter,  and  decorated  with 
Ionic  columns.  It  is  now  100  feet  high  and  may  have 
been  130.  It  has  an  internal  gallery,  which  contains  a 
small  carved  lion  and  lioness. 

The  Medrassen  is  not  quite  so  large,  and  is  decorated 
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with  rude  Doric  columns.  It  has  a  gallery  and  sepulchral 
chamber,  and  was  probably  the  tomb  of  the  Numidian 
kings.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of*  several  small  tombs  of 
similar  shape,  probably  those  of  relations  or  courtiers. 
There  are  several  monuments  of  the  same  character  in 
the  western  province  of  Oran. 

The  dolmens  of  E-oknia  (near  the  hot  springs  of  Ham- 
mam  Meskotine)  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  thousand, 
are  of  very  simple  structure  ;  they  consist  of  two  parallel 
stones,  5  feet  or  more  in  length,  with  shorter  stones  at 
the  ends.  They  form  the  sides  of  a  box  which  is  covered 
by  a  larger  slab.  I  examined  about  200,  most  of  which 
were  only  large  enough  to  hold  a  corpse  with  knees  doubled 
up,  but  a  few  could  hold  a  body  at  full  length.  The 
dolmens  at  Guyotville,  eight  miles  from  Algiers,  are  of 
very  similar  character.  There  are  also  thousands  of 
menhirs  spread  over  the  hills  near  Setif,  many  of  which  I 
saw  when  riding  to  that  place  from  Batna. 

As  I  have  wandered  somewhat  from  my  original 
subject,  I  may  as  well  add  that  megalithic  monuments 
are  also  found  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  consequently  we  can 
trace  them  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  occupied  by 
the  Mediterranean  race. 

I  have  only  in  conclusion  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Fergusson's  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  to  M. 
Cartailhac's  valuable  work  on  Majorca  and  Minorca,  to  the 
Monumenti  Antichi  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  and  to 
Professor  Sergi,  for  the  kind  assistance  he  gave  me  when 
I  was  in  Rome. 
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HANTS. 

Report  of  Preliminary  Excavations,  May- August,  1905. 

Bj  A.  MOEAY  WILLIAMS,  B.A. 

Little  Lippen  Wood  stands  on  a  hillside  which  slopes 
sharply  to  the  west,  about  a  mile  from  West  Meon.  It 
has  long  been  thought  to  conceal  a  Roman  building. 
Bricks  and  other  Roman  cUhris  have  been  noticed  freely 
in  its  eastern  part  :  some  digoings  made  once  by 
Dr.  Earl,  of  Winchester,  yielded  Roman  potsherds,  and 
Mr.  Haverfield,  who  visited  the  site  and  saw  the  remains, 
admitted  it  among  the  villas  and  rural  dwellings  of 
Hampshire  in  the  Victoria  County  History. 

In  1904,  I  determined  to  attempt  excavation,  and  this 
vear,  by  the  kindness  and  generous  help  of  the  owner  of 
the  wood — Mr.  D.  Meinertzhagen  of  Brockwood  Park — I 
was  able  to  uncover  some  part  of  a  substantial  house. 
The  general  area  examined  extends  about  150  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  50  feet  from  east  to  west  ;  but 
parts  of  this  are  still  untrenched.  At  the  north  end  of 
this  area  I  found  a  block  of  six  rooms,  of  which  four  had 
tessellated  floors.  This  block  is,  I  think,  completely 
excavated  on  the  north  and  west,  but  it  may  extend 
further  east  and  south.  Of  the  individual  rooms  in  it. 
No.  1.  (10  X  33  feet)  paved  plainly  with  red-brick 
tesserae,  is  perhaps  too  broad  to  form  a  passage.  As  a 
sleeper  wall  underlies  the  tesserae  at  10  feet  from  its 
west  end,  it  may  have  been  divided  up  by  folding  doors 
or  other  partition.  A  base  of  a  moulded  column  in  situ 
(13  inches  diameter),  with  red  paint  adhering  and  traces 
of  a  similar  column  opposite  (see  plan)  indicate  a'  doorway 
leading  to  Room  2. 

Room  2.   (11    X    10  feet)   approached  by  this  door,  is 
paved  like  Room  1,  but  the  red  tesserae  are  bordered  by 
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a  4-incli  strip  of  white  ones.  Its  three  inner  partitions 
are  sleeper  walls,  indicating  that,  as  in  Room  1,  fohUng- 
doors,  or  perhaps  curtains,  may  have  separated  it  from  the 
three  rooms,  1,  3,  and  4,  leading  out  of  it. 

Room  3.  (11  X  21j  feet)  running  north  from  2  was 
floored  with  a  somewhat  elaborate  mosaic  of  geometrical 
pattern  of  red,  black,  white  and  blue,  centering  in  an 
octagon  panel  which  may  have  contained  a  figure,  but  is 
wholly  destroyed. 

On  the  other  side  of  Room  2.  is  another.  Room  4.  (11  X 
19  feet)  also  floored  with  mosaic,  in  this  case  wholly  geo- 
metrical, in  red,  white  and  black.  The  pavement,  which 
is  very  perfect,  has  sunk  considerably,  and  perhaps  lies 
over  a  hypocaust.  As  it  will  probably  be  taken  up,  I 
left  the  examination  of  this  detail  till  that  occurs.  In 
both  3  and  4,  the  red  and  black  tesserae  are  due  to  flring, 
the  blue  is  lias,  the  white  a  hard  chalk.  Of  the  other 
two  rooms,  5  and  6,  there  is  little  to  say.  Even  their 
dimensions  are  not  all  certain,  but  the  evidence  of  flooring 
and  roof- tiles  seems  to  prove  that  they  were  rooms. 

At  the  other  (south)  end  of  the  excavated  area  was 
found  another  block  of  continuous  building,  a  hypocaust 
consisting  of  two  chambers,  each  fitted  with  an  apse  on 
its  west  side,  and  floored  with  brick  tiles  (11  X  16  inches). 
The  inlae  of  the  hypocaust  are  fairly  well  preserved  and 
are  constructed  of  bricks  (8  inches  square).  The  east  wall 
of  the  southern  room  is  furnished  by  the  slope  of  the  hill 
smoothed  and  hardened,  and  this  has  been  somewhat 
curiously  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  lower  parts  of  the 
pilae  near  it.     (Fig.  1.) 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  of  pilak. 


A   thick  transverse   wall,  which   cuts   across   the  two 
apses  obliquely,  seems  to  be  a  later  insertion. 

The  relation  between  these  two  sets  of  building  at  the 
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north  and  south  ends  of  our  excavation  has  not  yet  been 
made  clear.  The  west  wall  of  the  north  rooms,  which  is 
backed  at  the  end  of  Room  1.  by  a  bricked  buttress 
[4^  feet  square,  see  plan),  is  certainly  the  outer  wall  of  its 
part  of  the  house.  But  it  cannot  be  traced  southwards 
so  far  as  the  hypocaust.  The  east  wall  is  equally  obscure. 
Two  square  blocks  of  sandstone,  10  feet  apart  (see  plan) 
might  represent  the  doorposts  of  a  gateway  into  some 
courtyard,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  excavated,  and  no 
wall  can  be  traced  on  either  side  of  the  two  stones.  Nor 
is  it  possible  as  yet  to  bring  into  any  coherence  the 
traceable  fragments  of  walling  which  I  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  hypocaust. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  house  extends  much  further  than 
the  area  already  touched.  But  further  exploration  is 
desirable  to  ascertain  its  proper  plan.  It  may  prove  to 
be  a  small  corridor  house,  or  perhaps  it  may  resemble  the 
buildings  at  Clanville  and  Carisbrooke,  both  in  the 
Hampshire  region  ( Victoria  County  History,  Hards,  i,  296 
and  316). 

Finds  of  smaller  objects  were  comparatively  few,  and  do 
not  include  coins  or  other  datable  or  important  objects. 
But  mention  may  be  made  of  a  deposit  of  charcoal, 
black  earth,  slag  and  rude  potsherds  found  some  hundred 
yards  south-east  of  the  house.  The  slag,  examined  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Baker,  F.B.S.,  is  iron  slag,  containing  rather 
more  iron  than  would  be  usual  in  modern  slag.  It  may 
indicate  some  smithy,  connected  perhaps  with  the  needs 
of  the  house,  or  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  iron  worked 
in  it  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  Weald  clay,  which 
comes  to  within  ten  miles  east  of  West  Meon. 
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NOTES    ON    FIBULAE. 
ey  f.  haverpield,  ll.d.,  f  s.a. 

(1)  Further  Examples  of  Aucissa. 

In  the  sixtieth  volume  of  this  Journal  (pp.  236-246) 
I  gave  ail  account  of  a  class  of  Jihulae  datable  to  the  first 
half  of  the  tirst  century  A.D.,  and  sometimes  bearing  the 
maker's  name  aucissa.  I  was  then  able  to  quote  twenty- 
one  examples  of  this  inscription.  I  can  now  make  a 
substantial  addition  to  this  number. 

(22)  Found  at  Cirencester  (Corinium  Dobuvorum) : 
now  in  the  Bathurst  Museum  there  (T.  B.  Bravender 
Collection,  M.  488).  Inscribed  (broken  at  the  beginning) 
i  /CISSA.  Unpublished  :  my  copy.  Not  a  few  undes- 
cribed  fibulae  of  the  Aucissa  type  have  been  found  in 
Cirencester,  and  many  other  objects  referable  to  the  first 
century.  The  coins  include  some  British  issues,  some 
coins  of  the  later  republican  age,  of  Augustus  and  of 
Tiberius,  and  a  fair  supply  of  Claudius  and  Nero  ;  Samian 
pottery  of  an  early  type  is  not  scarce  ;  several  fibulae 
besides  the  Aucissa  specimens  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
Roman  rule  in  Britain  or  even  to  the  period  just  before 
that.  The  site  was  evidently  occupied  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  probably  was  previously 
a  tribal  capital  or  centre. 

(23)  Found  at  Cirencester  :  now  in  the  Cripps  Museum 
there.  Inscribed  (slightly  broken)  AV'^'^s^  a  Unpub- 
lished :  my  copy. 

(24)  Found  presumably  in  a  Roman  cemetery  at 
South  Ferriby,  in  Lincolnshire,  near  the  south  bank  of 
the  Humber,  two  or  three  miles  east  of  the  point  where 
Ermine  Street  crosses  the  water  and  barely  a  mile  from 
the  Horkstow  villa.  Bought  with  other  objects  from 
the   same    site   for    Hull    Museum    in    1905.     Inscribed 
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IIIAVCISSA,  like  No.  13,  which  it  closely  resembles  in 
all  details.  (Fig.  2.)  The  remains  found  at  South 
Ferriby  do  not  seem  to  include  much  that  is  of  early 
date.  But  among  them  are  some  British  coins,  an 
uninscribed  Aucissa  fibula  and  some  other  fibulae  which 
may  belong  to  the  first  century. 

(25)  Found  and  preserved  with  No.  24.  Inscribed 
AVCISSA.  Unpublished:  my  copy.  (Fig.  1.)  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  curator  of  the  Hull 
Museum,  for  information  and  facilities  in  respect  of 
Nos.  24  and  25. 


FIGS.    1    AND    2. — TWO    EXAMPLES   OF    AUCISSA    FIBrLAE    FEOM    FEREIBY. 

(26)  Found  in  the  river  Saone  at  Lyons,  now  in  the 
British  Museum  from  the  Comarmond  Collection.  In- 
scribed AVCISSAIIi.  Copied  independently  by  Dr.  O. 
Bohn  and  by  myself  Mentioned  by  Walters,  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Bronzes  (p.  301,  No.  2118)  but 
with  the  name  misread  "  MICISSAIL  or  LVCISSAIL." 

(27)  Unknown  provenance  :  now  in  the  British  Museum 
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from  the  Blacas  Collection.  Inscribed  AVCISIA,  Imt 
the  C  is  very  much  like  a  G — as  on  some  other  specimens, 
such  as  Nos.  9  and  21.  Copied  by  Dr.  O.  Bolin  and 
myself.  Mentioned  by  Walters  {ibid.  No.  2119),  Ijut 
with  the  name  misread  IVGISVA. 

(28)  Uncertain  provenance  :  perhaps  found  in  Paris. 
Inscribed  +AVCISSA.  Figured  by  Grivaud  de  la 
Vincelle  Arts  et  metiers  des  cuiciens  (Paris  1819),  Plate 
XLI,  top  right  hand  corner.  I  owe  the  reference  to 
Dr.  O.  Bohn. 

(2)  Shield-Shaped  Fibulae. 

The  Jihida  shown  in  Fig.  1  was  found  in  1899,  in 
Thirst  House  Cave  in  Deepdale  near  Buxton.  It  is  a 
circular  bronze  piece  l^-  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  raised 
central  knob  and  six  small  projections  on  its  circumference. 
Behind  was  the  pin,  worked  on  a  hinge  and  not  on  a 
spring.  A  similar  but  slightly  smaller  fibula  l^o  inches 
in  diameter,  was  found  among  Pvoman  remains  just  outside 
the  cave  in  1890.^ 

This  type  of  ^^^/Za  seems  rare  and  little  known.  It 
may  therefore  be  useful  to  note  some  other  instances  of  its 
occurrence  and  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on  it.  The 
following  provenances  are  known  to  me  : — 

(1)  Thirst  House,  as  above  :  now  in  Mr.  Salt's  collection 

at  Buxton.  The  Boman  remains  in  and  just 
outside  this  cave  date  from  the  late  first,  second 
and  third  centuries  down  to  about  A.D.  270." 

(2)  Poole's  Hole  on  the  outskirts  of  Buxton  :   found 

embedded  in  the  stalagmite  of  the  cave  :  now 
in  the  museum  attached  to  the  cave.  The 
remains  found  in  this  cave  agree  in  age  with 
those  of  Thirst  House  with  a  slightly  shorter 
range.  They  belong  rather  to  the  second  and 
third  centuries  down  to  about  a.d.  250.^ 

(3)  Cirencester  :  now  in  the  Bathurst  Museum  there, 

in   the   T.   B.    Bravender  collection   (No.    135). 

1  J.  C.  Cox,  Journal  of  the  Derbyxhire  -  See    my    account    in    the    Victoria 

Archaeological    Society,    xiii,    197,    re-  History  of  Derbyshire,  \,  2"^^. 

TpvmteA.  in  Ancient  Remains  near  Buxton  •'    Victoria  Histoi-y  of  Derhyshire,  i, 

by  W.  Turner  (Buxton,  1899),  p.  15,  and  235. 
Plate    II  ;    Meliquary    and    Illustrated 
Archaeologist,  1897,  p.  94. 
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FIG.    3.— FIBUBA    from    TUinST    HOUSE    CAVE. 

(Twice  natural  size.) 
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The  Roman  remains  of*  Cirencester  coincide 
with  the  whole  of  Roman  rule  in  Britain. 

(4)  Charterhouse  on  Mendip  in  Somerset :  now  in  tlie 

Pass  collection  in  Bristol  Museum.  The  finds 
in  the  Mendip  lead  district  belong  to  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  period  till  about  a.d.  340,  ])ut 
especially  to  the  two  first  centuries. 

(5)  Castle    Nick    Milecastle  on    Hadrian's   Wall    in 

Northumberland:  figured  in  J.  C.  Bruce's  Roman 
Wall  (third  edition,    1867)   p.    226.      Finds   on 
the  Roman  Wall  might  belong  to  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  century. 

(6)  Woodeaton  near  Oxford  :  now  in  the  Ashmolean, 

The  site  at  Woodeaton  has  yielded  objects  of 
all  four  centuries  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and 
much  that  is  Late  Celtic  and  perhaps  in  part 
pre-Roman. 

All  the^Q  fibulae  are  of  nearly  the  same  shape  and  size, 
an  inch  or  a  trifle  more  in  diameter,  and  agree  in  showing 
no  trace  of  enamel.  They  resemble,  however,  certain 
enamelled  disk-fihulae  which  have  the  same  central  boss 
and  the  same  projections  round  the  circumference  and 
may  perhaps  be  a  variation  of  these.  Their  date  is  hard 
to  fix  from  our  present  evidence.  But  we  may  provision- 
ally suggest  the  second  and  early  third  centuries,  which 
appear  to  form  the  one  chronological  element  common  to 
all  the  sites  where  these  fibulae  have  been  found.  In 
origin,  the  design  may  be  Celtic.  The  Ashmolean,  for 
instance,  possesses  a  very  similar  disk — not  a  fibula — 
which  was  bought  at  Uffington  and  is  presumably  of 
British  fabric,  and  which  certainly  shows  Late  Celtic 
affinities. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NAVE   OF  CHEPSTOW  PARISH   CHTTRCH.i 
By  CHARLES   LYXAM,   F.S.A. 

At  the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  held 
at  Bristol  in  1904,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  parish  church 
of  Chepstow,  and  the  members  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  tlie  extraordinary  treatment  which  tlie 
interior  of  the  nave  had  received  from  modern 
"restorers"  of  various  dates. 

The  President  on  that  occasion  drew  my  attention  to 
the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  original  architecture 
of  these  walls  had  been  cleft,  and  invited  me  to  write  a 
short  note  on  the  subject. 

The  history  of  this  remote  church  at  Chepstow  carries 
us  to  the  much  wider  subject  of  the  vandalism  which 
has  held  sway  throughout  the  post -Reformation  period. 
From  the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
natural  instinct  for  true  architecture  vanished  and 
thenceforth  all  art  depended  upon  the  lingering  taste  of 
the  mediaevalist. 

In  the  parish  church  at  Chepstow  a  fragment  of  the 
original  north-west  pier  of  the  central  tower  still 
remains  in  all  its  mag^nificence.  It  is  no  less  than  8  feet 
3  inches  square,  in  addition  to  the  shaftings  at  the  four 
angles  and  treble  shafts  on  the  south  and  north  sides, 
and  double  ones  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Its 
presence  makes  a  pleasant  contrast  amidst  the  flimsiness 
of  the  later  work  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Originally 
the  church  was  cruciform  with  a  central  tower  and  was 
of  monastic  use,  with  the  usual  domestic  buildings  to  the 
south,  but  there  are  no  visible  remains  of  them  at  the 
present  time.  The  nave  itself  is  of  five  bays  (said 
originally  to  have  had  six)  without  aisles,  its  walls  being 
made  up  of  the  original  piers  of  its  arcades  and  modern 
filling  (except  to  one  bay  on  the  south   side   where  the 

'  Read  before  the  Institute,  July  5th,  1905. 


FIG.   2. — ST.   MAEY.'S,   CHEPSTOW.      SOUTH   SIDE. 


ria.  3. — ST.  maey's,  chepstow.    north  side. 
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early  walling  remains,  see  plan).  Within  the  western 
bay  the  present  tower  has  been  constructed,  the  west 
wall  of  the  church  having  been  made  to  serve  for  that 
of  the  tower.  The  lower  parts  of  the  north,  south, 
and  east  walls  of  the  tower  have  been  dealt  with  in 
attempted  Norman  fashion ;  some  old  fragments  perhaps 
having  been  re- used,  and  after  making  certain  allowances 
our  grumbling  at  this  need  not  be  very  bitter.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tower  was  erected  in  1705-6,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  breadth  and  quaintness  about  its 
design  which  in  a  degree  perhaps  compensates  for  the 
loss  of  the  Norman  front,  yet,  looking  at  the  noble  west 
doorway,  with  its  six  orders  of  mouldings  and  its  lateral 
arches  together  with  the  triple-light  window  above,  one 
feels  the  want  of  the  completed  gable  and  its  aisles, 
particularly  having  in  mind  the  once  central  tower  and 
its  spreading  transeptal  wings.  The  second  bay  from 
the  west  on  the  north  side  accommodates  late 
monumental  memorial.  Besides  the  arch  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  tower,  there  are  arches  in  its  north  and  south 
walls  leaving  useless  spaces  between  these  arches  and 
the  outer  walls  of  the  nave,  but  to  these  openings  we  are 
indebted  for  a  precious  bit  of  detail  not  preserved 
elsewhere,  which  throws  some  light  on  the  treatment  of 
the  arcading  and  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  take  away  the  character  of 
these  great  piers  of  the  nave  and  to  turn  them  into  mere 
wall  facings,  and  we  may  well  inquire.  What  was  the 
original  form  of  these  piers  on  the  nave  face  ?  The 
answer  must  not  be  given  hastily  or  without  reason.  It 
is  not  always  safe  to  come  to  conclusions  on  an  obscure 
architectural  point  from  the  evidence  of  a  single  case,  and 
having  this  in  mind  there  occurred  to  me  soon  after 
leaving  the  church  on  the  day  of  the  Institute's  visit 
sundry  examples  of  wrecked  Norman  churches,  and  also 
the  recollection  that  the  hand  of  the  despoilers  had  not 
gone  to  quite  the  same  length  as  the  "restorers"  of 
Chepstow,  who  made  a  clean  sweep  of  everything.  The 
churches  referred  to  are  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  of  Great  Clacton  and  Copford, 
both  in  Essex.  From  these  examples  a  tentative  solution 
of  the  particular  question  before  us  may  be  arrived  at.     At 
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Chepstow  tlie  bare  wall  face  is  left.  At  Great  Clactoii 
there  are  projecting  piers  with  just  a  suspicion  of  an 
arched  continuation,  whilst  at  Copford  not  only  the  pro- 
jection but  the  impost  to  the  arch  and  a  portion  of  the  arch 
itself,  together  with  the  lines  of  the  cross  vault  of  the  nave, 
and  of  the  form  of  the  lateral  vaulting  all  remain.  These 
points  collectively,  together  with  the  vaults  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Tower  of  London  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  opinion  that  the  nave  of  Chepstow  had 
originally  a  semi-circular  vault  along  its  entire  leno'th 
simply  intersected  by  smaller  lateral  vaults  and  pro- 
jections to  the  piers  as  well  as  pilasters  carrying  cross 
strengthening  arches  to  the  nave  vaulting.  And  it 
was  these  features — the  wall  pilasters  with  the  arches 
they  carried,  the  nave  vaulting  and  the  lateral  inter- 
secting vaulting — of  which  the  "  Progressives"  of  former 
years  made  a  clean  sweep.  I  have  not  yet  entered  upon 
the  question  of  the  original  treatment  of  the  soffits  of 
the  arclies  of  the  arcade  nor  the  reveals  of  the  piers,  nor 
perhaps  is  this  point  involved  in  the  subject  in  hand,  but 
as  there  are  some  indications  of  what  this  treatment  may 
have  been  it  is  as  well  just  to  mention  them.  To  the 
reveals  of  several  of  the  piers,  there  are  remains  ot 
projecting  plinths  now  unoccuj^ied  by  anything  above 
them,  and  in  some  cases  tlie  sub-arches  in  the  reveals  are 
still  partly  visible,  and  as  before  hinted  the  out-of-the- 
way  western  responds  with  their  square  and  shafted  pro- 
jections may  be  the  key  to  the  point  now  raised.  This 
character  of  detail  is  also  borne  out  by  the  design  of  the 
remains  of  the  great  central  tower  pier,  before  described. 
At  Copford  this  feature  is  dealt  w^ith  as  a  square  pro- 
jection to  both  pier  and  arch.  To  give  enq)hasis  to  the 
fitness  of  the  comparison  chosen  some  particulars  of  each 
may  be  given. 

The  churches  of  Copford  and  Great  CI  acton  were 
first  built  without  aisles,  but  at  Chepstow  the  presence 
of  triforium  (now  built  up)  and  clerestory  show  plainly 
enough  that  aisles  existed  there,  and  hence  its  superiority 
of  dimensions  (the  present  nave  being  89  feet  6  inches 
long,  23  feet  2  inches  wide,  and  39  feet  6  inches  high  to 
the  crown  of  the  vaulting).  At  Great  Clacton,  the 
nave  is  58  feet  5  inches  long  and  24  feet  9  inches  wide, 

i; 
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riG-.   4. — COPFOED    CHURCH,    ESSEX.      SOrXH    SIDE   NAVE. 

and    has   a   chancel  continuous   with  the  nave   46  feet 

7  inches  long.  At  Copford  the  total  length  including  an 
apsidal  chancel  is  79  feet  2  inches  and  the  width  20  feet 

8  inches  with  a  height  of  29  feet  from  floor  to  crown  of 
the  vault.  It  will  be  noticed  tliat  in  width,  which  is  the 
material  dimension  on  account  of  the  span  of  the  vault- 
ing, Chepstow  is  about  the  average.  The  great  piers  at 
Chepstow  are  6  feet  6  inches  east  and  west,  and  6  feet 
north  and  south,  whilst  those  at  Copford  are  6  feet  6  inches 
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by  5  feet  6  inches,  and  at  Great  Clacton  the  piers  (where 
no  aisles  exist)  are  7  feet  3  inches  north  and  south,  and 
7  feet  9  inches  east  and  west,  the  intermediate  waUing 
being  5  feet  7  inches  in  thickness. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  two  sides  in  the 
triforimn  openings  at  Chepstow.  The  south  has  double 
openings  and  arches  treated  with  architectural  character, 
Avhilst  the  north  side  has  a  simple  square  edged  single 
opening.  What  the  rationale  of  this  variation  may  be  it 
is  hard  to  say  :  much  speculation  may  attend  it,  but  of 
structural  reason  there  would  ajDpear  to  be  none.  The 
sunny  side  may  have  been  chosen  for  display.  It  may 
be  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  Norman  builders  to 
elaborate  y^'o^its,  both  inside  and  outside. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  a  case  where  that  principle  has 
been  carried  out  in  respect  to  the  exterior.  Everyone 
will  remember  Pugin's  hatred  of  the  modern  front  and 
his  satii'e  thereon,  his  stern  assertion  that  the  old 
builders  despised  such  things,  and  preferred  to  spend  the 
best  of  their  powers  in  unseen  situations  ;  but  in  Norman 
work  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  The  elaboration  of 
fronts  was  the  common  practice. 

As  a  striking  example  of  this  fact  the  tower  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Dover,  may  be  mentioned,  the 
front  of  which  is  very  highly  decorated  with  arcadings 
and  carvings,  whilst  all  the  other  sides  are  treated  in  the 
plainest  manner.  There  is  scarcely  a  Norman  chancel  or 
tower  arch  within  my  observation  where  the  side  most 
seen  is  not  more  elaborated  than  the  other,  and  this 
practice  goes  back  even  to  Saxon  times. 

One  cannot  conclude  even  this  fragmentary  glance  at 
the  church  at  Chepstow,  or  Strugul  as  it  was  otherwise 
called,  without  expressing  (vain  though  it  be)  a  lament 
that  so  grand  an  example  of  Norman  art.  with  its 
magnificent  proportions  and  simple  details,  should  have 
been  irrecoverably  sacrificed. 


PLEA  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  EDWARDIAN 
FORTIFICATIONS  OF  BERWICK-ON-TWEED,  ADVANCED 
BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  KINO,  B.D.,  AT  A  C40VERN- 
MENT    PUBLIC    ENQUIRY    HELD    REGARDING    THEM. 

In  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  Local  Cloven iinent 
Board  a  Puhhc  Inquiry  was  held  at.  the  Town  Hall, 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  on  Friday,  24th  November,  1905, 
regarding  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  borough,  and  at 
this  inquiry,  held  by  P.  M.  Crosthwaite,  Esq.,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  following 
statement  was  made  by  the  Bev,  James  King,  B.D.   : 

The  Edwardian  Walls  of  Berwick-on-Tweed  are  situ- 
ated in  St.  Mary's  Parish,  of  which  T  have  been  Vicar 
for  twenty-six  years.  Some  years  ago  a  representative 
of  the  Board  of  Works  called  on  me  at  St.  Mary's 
Vicarao-e,  statino-  that  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
had  deputed  him  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  ancient 
masonry  of  Berwick,  and  at  his  request  I  accompanied 
him  on  a  tour  of  inspection  round  the  fortifications.  The 
largest  of  three  fragments  of*  the  old  wall  had  just  been 
wantonly  pulled  down  while  the  right  of  building  on  the 
site  was  a  matter  sub  judice  in  the  law  courts. 
Gazing  on  the  dilapidated  blocks,  white  as  marble, 
scattered  over  the  grassy  mound,  the  begrimed  and 
neMected  fraPiiients  near  the  Bell  Tower,  and  the  fosse 
bestrewed  with  rubbish,  he  exclaimed  :  ''  This  is  pitiiuJ, 
most  pitiful."  We  inspected  the  Bell  Tower,  and 
from  the  existence  of  a  Tudor  arch  in  the  stonework  and 
other  indications  of  comparatively  late  work,  concluded 
that  it  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
was  merely  a  restoration  or  rather  a  reproduction  of  an 
ancient  Edwardian  tower  that  occupied  the  same  spot  in 
days  of  yore.  The  two  neglected  fragments  are  hoary 
with  the  age  of  six  centuries,  and  are  now  the  only  frag- 
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ments  standing  of  the  Plantagenet  Wall  that  once 
extended  from  the  castle  eastwards  to  the  large  corner 
fort  in  the  Magdalene  Fields.  The  Commissioner  remarked 
that  the  Tudor  Walls  were  superior  to  the  Walls  of  York 
and  Chester,  and  that  Berwick  was  the  best  walled  town 
in  the  whole  kingdom.  He  made  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  the  Elizabethan  Walls,  under  the  care  of  the  War 
Department,  were  in  excellent  condition  ;  the  Edwardian 
masonry  under  the  care  of  the  town,  utterly  neglected. 
In  ancient  times  the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  Troy,  Rome, 
Athens,  etc.,  consisted  in  a  great  measure  in  their  colossal 
walls,  and  Berwiclv's  fame  largely  consists  in  her  ancient 
masonry.  Take  this  away  and  our  famous  town  is 
reduced  to  the  level  of  a  big  village  unnoticed  and 
unknown. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Town  Council  sanctioned  the 
demolition  of  the  two  remaining  fragments  of  ancient 
work  close  by  the  Bell  Tower,  precious  relics  that  amid 
all  vicissitudes  have  stood  firm  for  six  hundred  vears,  and 
link  together  this  twentieth  century  with  the  era  of  the 
Plantagenets.  This  demolition  was  sanctioned  on  the 
plea  that  the  site  was  wanted  for  the  erection  of  houses, 
althougl]  there  is  unoccupied  ground  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  double  the  number  of  people  livinof  in 
this  small  parish.  The  news  of  the  threatened  demolition 
ra23idly  spread  through  the  kingdom,  and  created  a  storm 
of  indignation,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  wanton  destruction 
of  precious  relics  of  a  glorious  era,  M^ould  be  an  irreparable 
loss  not  only  to  Berwick  but  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

His  Honour  Judge  Greenwell,  at  a  trial  held  at  Berwick, 
said  that  the  case  raised  the  question  how  far  the  Cor- 
poration was  justified  as  trustee  of  a  national  monument 
in  destroying  it  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  ground  rent — 
especially  as  the  Corporation  was  not  like  some  others, 
an  indigent  one. 

At  the  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions  held  a  month  ago, 
H.  F.  Manisty,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Recorder  of  Berwick,  said  that 
Berwick  was  a  very  ancient  and  historic  town  :  their 
history  was  writ  large  in  their  good  old  walls,  and  as  no 
man  would  wish  to  tear  out  one  single  page  of  his  title 
deeds,  so  he  hoped  that  the  Walls  of  Berwick  might 
remain  a  standing  evidence  of   the  history  of    that  old 
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town,      Anytliing  which  lecahod  the  history  t)f' tluit  town 
slioiild  be  preserved  to  the  last  stone. 

The  British  Archaeological  Society,  tlie  Society  for  tlie 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  the  National  Trust  for 
Places  of  Historic  Interest,  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  the  Durham  and  Nortlnnnherland  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  and  many  other  learned  l)odies,  raised 
their  voices  against  this  needless  destruction,  and  the 
public  press,  with  a  united  consensus  of  opinion,  protested 
against  such  barbarous  Philistinism,  Let  me  quoto 
briefly  from  two  voices  which  give  adequate  expression  to 
public  feeling. 

Mr.  Nigel  Bond,  secretary  to  the  National  Trust  for 
Places  of  Historic  Interest,  writing  to  the  Times,  says  : 
"  Much  damage  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  the  historic 
remains  in  Berwick-upon-Tweed  but  sufficient  has  yet 
been  spared  to  remind  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  to 
the  town  of  its  close  connection  with  the  great  Plantag- 
enet  who  there  gave  judgment  between  the  rival  claim- 
ants to  the  Scottish  throne  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  proposed  demolition  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
order  that  a  modern  dwelling  house  may  be  erected,  and 
the  site  thus  enhanced  in  money  value  for  the  benefit  of 
the  'Freemen'  of  the  town.  Resolutions  expressing 
regret  at  the  announcement  which  have  been  passed  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  other  bodies  might  be 
quoted  to  show  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject  among 
those  who  have  made  archaeology  a  special  study,  and 
who  are  capable  of  forming  a  just  opinion  on  the  compar- 
ative value  of  such  remains.  Can  it  not  be  brought  home 
to  the  Freemen  of  Berwick  that  they,  as  landlords,  have 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges,  and  that 
to  increase  the  financial  value  of  their  land  without 
regard  to  any  other  consideration  may  be  to  neglect  these 
responsibilities  ? " 

In  the  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1905,  the  writer  on 
"Our  Neglected  Monuments"  says: — -"There  is  a 
historical  city  in  the  north,  once  the  Border  capital  of 
two  warring  kingdoms,  the  stronghold  aimed  at  in  every 
attack,  unique  among  the  cities  of  the  island  in  the 
position  inherited  from  those  stormy  times,  and  formerly 
a  separate  entity  between  England  and  Scotland,  but  not 
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reckoned  to  either.  This  city  possesses  ancient  monuments 
of  singular  vahie.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  complete  circuit  of 
fortifications,  erected  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  a 
form  of  particular  interest  to  students  of  military  works, 
and  there  exists  remains  of  a  far  ampler  enceinte,  taking 
in  a  sphere  half  as  large  again  as  the  Elizabetlian,  and 
larger  tlian  the  existing  town  can  fill  to-day.  This  is  the 
enceinte  made  when  '  Edwardus  Primus  Scotorum 
Malleus '  fortified  Berwick-upon-Tweed  with  a  fosse  eighty 
feet  wide,  and  built  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  behind  it, 
bristling  with  towers.  It  is  the  enceinte  of  the  ancient 
days,  when  the  watchmen  of  these  towers  looked  over  to 
the  north  and  west  for  the  gleam  of  spears  over  Halidon 
Hill,  or  the  swift  approach  of  wild  riders  on  Caledonian 
ponies  round  the  level  strip  along  the  coast.  In  most 
parts  it  has  been  merged  in  the  later  Elizabethan  circum- 
vallation,  but  fifty  years  ago  a  stretch  of  more  than  half 
a  mile  of  it  remained,  with  the  ditch  fully  marked,  and 
fragments  of  Plantagenet  masonry  at  intervals  along  it. 
One  tower,  rebuilt  in  Tudor  times,  has  been  called  the 
'  Bell  Tower '  because  the  tocsin  was  said  to  be  sounded 
from  it  at  the  alarm  of  a  Scottish  raid.  This  23art  of  the 
circuit  faced  the  side  of  danger,  and  was  fullest  of  all  in 
historical  associations.  On  the  side  towards  the  Tweed 
it  joined  the  castle,  also  of  Edwardian  origin,  in  the  hall 
of  which  the  English  Justinian  gave  judgment  on  the 
claimants  to  the  Scottish  crown.  The  site  of  the  hall, 
which  both  Scot  and  Eno-lish  mioht  well  have  united  to 
honour,  is  now  occupied  by  the  platform  of  the  North 
British  Railway  station,  and  the  castle  has  almost  passed 
out  of  existence.  The  position  of  the  Edwardian  enceinte 
just  referred  to  remained  intact  till  about  1850,  when  the 
Town  Council  filled  in  and  levelled  part  of  it  for  a  cattle 
market.  Another  position  was lecently  destroyed  to  form 
a  site  for  a  primary  school.  Early  in  1904  the  Towner 
Council  of  Berwick  hammered  down  another  fragment  of 
Edwardian  wall,  filled  up  another  section  of  the  fosse  and 
built  thereon  a  house,  while  they  let  on  building  leases 
another  ample  section  of  the  enceinte.  Then  at  last  a  public 
spirited  citizen  lifted  up  a  voice  that  for  a  long  time 
seems  to  have  been  almost  a  solitary  one.  The  Kev. 
James  King,  Vicar  of  St.   Mary's,  Berwick,  wrote  to  all 
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the  papers  and  to  every  person  of  inHueuce  lie  could 
think  of,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  arousiu"!-  hotli  otticial 
attention  and  that  of  the  public  to  the  outrageous  act  of 
vandalism  which  was  in  progress.  The  Town  Council 
was  bombarded  witli  letters  of  protest  in  tlie  joiu-nals, 
and  remonstrances  from  anti([iiaiian  societies,  both  local 
and  national.  Questions  were  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Public  money,  moreover,  was  actually  pre- 
ferred to  make  it  easier  for  the  town  to  do  what  it 
should  have  been  proud  to  accomplish,  as  a  duty  OAved  to 
its  own  fair  fame  and  historical  repute.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  Town  Council  w'as  pleased  to  receive  these 
representations  and  the  further  proceedings  in  the  matter 
■of  the  threatened  enceinte  need  not  here  he  described. 
The  matter  has  only  been  adduced  as  an  object  lesson, 
and  no  object  lesson  could  display  more  effectively  the 
attitude  we  adopt  in  this  country  in  regard  to  historical 
monuments.  The  proposal  was  only  made  because  those 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the  tow^n  had  no  sense 
of  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  civic  assets,  and  this 
shows  how  precarious  is  the  existence  of  many  monuments 
which  are  part  of  the  history  ot*  the  country,  and  for 
the  loss  of  which  future  generations  will  call  r.s  to 
account." 

The  Hi.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  has  also  written  me 
•a  sympathetic  letter. 

Amid  the  storm  of  public  indignation  I  informed  tlie 
Treasury,  the  War  Office,  the  Board  of  Public  AVorks,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  the  threatened  demolition 
•of  the  ancient  fortifications,  but  feeling  that  such  public 
bodies  might  delay  in  taking  action,  I  penned  a  letter 
direct  to  His  Gracious  Majesty  the  King. 

His  Majesty,  on  hearing  of  the  contemplated  destruction 
of  these  historical  remains,  at  once  dispatched  a  delegate 
to  stay  the  demolition,  and  hut  for  His  Majesty's  prompt 
intervention  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Edward  the 
First  and  King  Ptobert  the  Bruce,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Bell  Tower,  would  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  King's  messenger  was,  h(jwever,  too  late  to  save  a 
large  fragment  of  Berwick's  original  wall,  namely,  a  solid 
block  of  masonry  ten  feet  high  with  external  ashlars, 
welded  together  with  hot  lime  and  forming  a  mass  as  hard 
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as  adamant.  This  relic  of  a  stirring  era  in  our  national 
histor}^  had  witnessed  many  strange  vicissitudes  and  out- 
lived the  downfall  of  thrones  and  dynasties,  but  in  spite 
of  much  earnest  pleading  to  spare  this  survival  of  days 
of  yore,  it  was  battered  down  by  a  building  contractor. 

The  King's  messenger  recommended  the  Government 
to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  ancient  fortifications  extend- 
ing for  about  three  hundred  yards,  but  the  Treasury 
refused  to  entirely  relieve  the  Town  Council  of  their 
responsibility.  The  Government  consented  to  lease  for 
150  3rears  the  section  of  the  fortifications  containing  the 
Bell  Tower  and  the  two  ancient  fragments  aforesaid, 
committing  the  remainder  to  the  protection  of  the  Town 
Council. 

In  spite  of  Royal  intervention  and  Government  aid, 
in  spite  of  the  moral  indignation  of  the  nation,  it  is  sad 
to  learn  that  the  Town  Council  have  proposed  to  sell  for 
Imilding  purposes  another  site  on  the  Edwardian  fortifi- 
cations adjoining  the  section  purchased  by  the  nation  ; 
and  aie  now  only  awaiting  the  necessary  sanction  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  There  exists  no 
adequate  reason  for  further  demolition,  since  the  proposed 
erectio]i  is  not  for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes, 
and  would  not  only  obscure  the  ancient  work  but  would 
also  mar  the  beautiful  panorama  that  meets  the  eye 
on  passing  tlie  cattle  mart  towards  the  sea.  Should 
the  Government  fence  off  the  ground  leased,  the  site 
threatened  would  prove  a  great  boon  to  my  humble 
]:)arishioners.  The  ruins  of  our  ancient  borough,  hoary  with 
the  age  of  six  centuries,  from  their  historical  associations 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  inviolable  Let  me  therefore  ask 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  protect  from  further 
demolition  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
antiquity  which  the  United  Kingdom  possesses.  Let  me 
earnestly  entreat  the  Town  Council  as  loyal  citizens  and 
trustees  of  our  liistoric  treasures  to  consider  this  question 
in  a  magnanimous  spirit,  and  resolve  to  reserve  every 
inch  of  Berwick's  Edwardian  fortifications  intact  to  the 
kingdom  and  to  posterity. 


i^oticcs   of   ^rdjacologiral  ^13itliIfcations. 


ABBERLEY    MANOR,    WORCESTERSRIRK.     By  tlio  R.-v.  J.  LMoii  mi;t, 
M.A.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  117.     London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1905. 

It  is  much  to  l)e  regretted  thiit  every  clergyman  in  an  inteiesiing 
parish  does  not  set  about  the  task  of  collecting  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  scholarly  history  of  the  antiquities  in  his  neighliourhood. 
This  little  book  has  added  one  to  their  slowly  growing  nuniljcr. 

Situate  about  twelve  miles  from  Worcester  stretches  this  long  and 
straggling  parish,  nowhere  more  than  one  mile  wide.  The  author, 
Eector  of  Abberley  from  1865  to  1904,  has  examined  the  records, 
manorial  and  ecclesiastical,  which  bear  upon  his  subject,  and  from 
them  he  has  produced  a  very  interesting  family  history,  but  to  these 
he  has  unfortunately  almost  entirely  confined  himself;  yet  the  l»ook 
is  an  example  of  a  really  good  local  history  which  could  only  liave 
been  written  by  one  who  had  devoted  years  of  loving  study  to  the 
subject.  He  gives  us  chapters  on  geology,  the  descent  of  the  manor, 
the  succession  of  rectors,  the  old  parish  church  and  register,  the  school 
and  the  charities  of  ancient  foundation. 

He  has  also  a  good  deal  to  say  about  St.  Augustine's  Oak  which 
remained  standing  until  two  centuries  ago.  The  author  contends  that 
this  is  the  "  Acca  "  or  oak  under  which  in  602  the  Apostle  of  England 
met  in  conference  the  Celtic  Inshops  and  engaged  in  the  struggle  of 
Imperial  Christianity  against  Celtic  independence.  Its  position 
certainly  would  appear  to  fit  the  description  given  by  Bede,  and  the 
aiithor  puts  his  case  convincingly. 

But  the  main  part  of  the  liook  is  devoted  to  the  descent  of  ^  the 
manor.  At  the  Norman  Conquest  Al)berley  was  given  to  the  de  Tony 
or  de  Todeni  family,  descendants  of  the  famous  Rollo.  This  illustrious 
house  was  said  to  number  among  its  meml)ers  the  Knight  of  the  \\  hite 
Swan,  well  known  in  German  legend,  and  reputed  grandsire  of  (iodetroi 
de  Bouillon  (1060-1100). 

The  last  of  the  de  Todenis,  the  heiress  Alicia,  was  married  three 
times,  first  to  Thomas  de  Leybourne,  of  whom  it  was  said — 

"  fluillemcs  fie  Lu.vboiirin'  aussi 
Vaillans  hi  mnie  s.ms  mes  et  sans  si." 

By  her  second  husband,  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  AVarwick,  she  had 
a  son,  Thomas,  who  continued  the  line  for  five  generations. 

In  the  time  of  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  great-grandson  of  Giiy,  the 
parish  makes  its  solitary  ajDpearance  in  English  history.  These  we^re 
the  days  of  Owen  Glyndwr  and  Hariy  Hotspur.  In  1405  Chai-les  VI. 
of  France  sent  to  the  turbulent  AVelshman  a  contingent  of  12,000  men 
who  with  Glyndwr's  followers  fell  to  ravaging  the  plain  of  Worcester. 
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On  the  approach  of  Henry  IV.  they  retired  and  took  up  their  position 
on  the  site  of  a  British  camp  in  Abberley  parish,  while  Henry  posted 
his  forces  on  Al)berley  Hill.  For  eight  days  the  armies  confronted  one 
another  ;  then  the  enemy  slipped  away  in  the  night  into  Wales.  This 
bloodless  episode  in  the  histoiy  of  AbV)erley  closed  the  series  of  Welsh 
incursions. 

By  the  marriage  of  Lady  Anne  Beauchamp  with  Richard  Neville, 
the  King-Maker,  the  manor  passed  to  him,  and  on  his  death  and 
subsequent  attainder  in  1471,  to  the  Crown. 

It  was  presented  by  Henry  VHI.  to  one  Walsh,  a  groom  of  the 
King's  chamber,  and  in  the  next  century  Elizabeth  summarily  bestowed 
it  elsewhere ;  this  gift  occasioned  a  law  suit  and  was  pronounced 
invalid,  and  the  Walshes  remained  in  undisturbed  possession. 

From  the  Walshes  the  manor  passed  to  the  Bromleys,  the  last  of 
whom  died  in  1803.  Purchased  by  J.  L.  IMoilliet  of  Geneva,  it  was 
again  sold  in  1867  to  Mr.  J.  Jones,  whose  descendants  now  own  it. 

The  author  has  a  few  words  to  say  concerning  the  Norman  church 
(built  about  1160).  It  fell  into  such  decay  in  1848  that  it  was 
dismantled  and  a  new  church  erected.  This  in  turn  was  completely 
gutted  in  1873. 

There  is  an  interesting  fourteenth  century  liell  now  preserved  in  the 
chancel  as  a  curiosity.  It  appears  to  have  l)een  the  gift  of  a  north 
country  rector  of  the  name  of  Blamyre  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  at 
any  rate  the  bell  itself  hails  from  the  north.  It  is  inscribed  in 
Lombarclic  characters, 

Ave  plena  gratia  dominus  tecum. 

In  this  little  book  Mr.  Moilliet  has  confined  himself  almost  entirely 
to  what  he  has  been  able  to  gather  from  documentary  evidence. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  a  little  more  about  the 
antiquities  of  the  parish  from  a  descriptive  point  of  view  ;  as  it  is, 
we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  meagre  account  of  the  Norman  church 
and  the  old  bell.  We  should  certainly  have  appreciated  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  half  timber  work  in  Abberley. 


THE    BONTOC    IGOROT.     By  Eene8T  Jenks.     pp.  2(J6.     Deparlinent  of  tlie 
Interior.     Jklanila,  1905. 

The  "Igorot"  or  mountain  people  of  Bontoc  pueblo,  a  remote 
community  of  primitive  moujitaineers  in  Northern  Luzon,  is  the 
subject  of  this  l)ulky  and  profusely  illustrated  goveriunent  publication. 

This  book,  in  which  we  are  dismayed  to  find  sevei'al  Americanisms 
hitherto  unknown  to  us,  hardly  perhaps  comes  within  our  province 
qua  aix'haeologists,  but  an  examination  of  the  habits  and  legends  of  this 
sti-ange  little  Malayan  people  l)rings  vividly  before  us  a  picture  of 
primitive  society. 

The  most  noteworthy  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  Bontoc  Igoi'ot 
is  the  system  of  irrigated  mountain  agriculture,  a  system  which  alone 
raises  them  from  the  rank  of  utter  savages  to  that  of  mere  barbarians. 
It  is  unique  in  Manila  and  appears  to  be  indigenous.  By  means  of 
skilfully  constructed  channels,  which  remind  us  of  the  IJ^mserkitungen  of 
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Switzerliuid,  water  is  conducted  ovei-  a  series  of  t^enwutcnis  or  ai-lilici;dly 
levelled  terraces  which  by  this  method  are  made  to  produce  two  crops 
a  year — rice  and  sweet  potato.  An  elaljorate  system  of  water  rights 
has  grown  up,  and  almost  every  available  drop  is  used. 

With  regard  to  the  archaeology  of  this  strange  people  the  author  has 
unfortunately  little  to  say.  His  stay  in  the  Bontoc  pueblo  was  of 
comparatively  short  chiration  and  the  disturl)ances  caused  by  Aguinaldo 
and  the  "insurrectos  "  had  but  recently  subsided.  The  author  has  been 
unable  to  find  an}'  traces  of  their  ancestors  or  evidence  of  ancient  burials;. 
The  dead  are  now  buried  in  hollowed  log  coffins. 

The  Bontoc  Igorot  would  appear  never  to  ha^-e  had  a  Stone  age. 
Living  in  a  country  growing  such  woods  as  the  bamboo  they  had  no 
occasion,  lief  ore  the  introduction  of  metals,  to  use  anything  Itut  wood. 
Had  they  done  so  we  should  have  expected  the  sui'vival  of  stone 
implements  for  ceremonial  purposes ;  however,  they  sacrifice  hogs  with 
a  sharpened  stick  and  use  a  bamboo  knife  in  circumcision.  Their 
spears  and  axe  handles  are  shaped  and  dressed  with  a  baml)oo  cutting 
edge  and  bamboo  spikes  are  placed  in  the  trails  to  discomfort  their 
head-hunting  enemies.  Consequently  we  find  both  here  and  in  the 
Philippines  an  order  of  development  different  from  that  wide-spread  in 
the  temperate  zones — the  Stone  age  appears  to  have  been  omitted. 

THE    YORKSHIEE    ARCHAEOLOGICAL    JOURNAL,  Tarl  71,  Vol.  XVIIL 

This  number  contains,  among  other  interesting  papers,  a  very  full 
account  of  Mount  Grace  Charterhouse,  which  was  recently  visited  by 
our  Institute.  An  account  of  the  Carthusian  Order  in  general  by  the 
Rev.  H.  V.  Le  Bas,  M.A.,  is  followed  by  a  history  of  this  particular 
priory  l)y  Mr.  William  Brown,  F.S.A.,  while  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  gives 
a  very  full  account  of  the  architecture  of  Mount  Grace.  An  excellent 
colou.red  plan  accompanies  the  latter  paper  which  shows  with  great 
clearness  each  cell  in  its  own  little  garden  (the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Carthusians)  and  the  mass  of  other  buildings  of  various  dates  grouped 
round  the  cloister  and  outer  court. 

PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE      CAMBRIDGE     ANTIQUARIAN     SOCIKTY. 
No.  XLV  (November,  1903,  to  May,  1904). 

Contains  a  new  reconstruction  of  Itinera  V  and  IX  of  Antoninus,  liy 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Yorke  ;  also  a  good  jjaper  on  Cambridgeshire  pre-survey 
maps  1579-1800,  by  H.  G.  Fordham. 

HISTORY    OF    THE  LIBERTY  OF  PETERBOROUGH.     By  L.  B.  Gaches, 
Barrister-at-law.     pp.  71.     8vo.     G.  Caster,  Peterborougli,  1905. 

This  book  contains  a  very  instructive  history  of  the  Liberty  of 
Peterborough  and  of  the  territorial  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Saxon 
Abbot  within  the  monastery's  domain,  which  has  survived  the  Conquest 
and  the  Reformation,  and  which  still  exists  uncurtailed  in  its  authority 
under  the  King's  Commission. 

The  Liljerty  of  Peterborough  is  the  only  county  fi-anchise  which 
excludes  the  authority  of  the  King's  Justices  of  Gaol  Delivery. 


^BroctcOings  at  ilKccti'ngs  of  tfje  l^oijal  i^rcfiaeological 
institute. 


November  1st,  1905. 
The  Viscount  Dillon,  Hon.  Vice-Preddent,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Alfred  Dobree  read  a  second  paper  on  Japanese  Sword  Blades, 
and  exhibited  specimens  with  illustrations  of  markings.  Mr.  Doliree's 
paper  appears  in  the  Journal  on  page  218. 

The  discussion  was  taken  part  in  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth 
(Presideni),  Mr.  Steering,  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Hardinge-Smith  of  the 
Japan  Society,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  author  of  the 
paper. 

December  6th,  1905. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Churchill  was  read  on  the  subject  of  the 
Xurhags  of  Sardinia.     This  paper  appears  in  the  Journal  on  page  256. 

Mr.  FisoN  exhibited  a  water-colour  sketch  of  a  good  specimen.  The 
discussion  was  continued  liy  the  President,  Col.  Baylis,  Mr.  Bell, 
the  Treasurer  and  Sir  E.  Brabrook,  a  vote  of  thanks  being  accorded 
to  the  author  of  the  paper. 


ilcport  of  tiK  (Council  for  tijc  ijcar  1904-1905. 

The  Council  has  the  honour  to  present  its  Report,  the  sixty-thii'd 
since  the  origin  of  the  Institute,  showing  its  financial  condition  aiid 
progress  during  the  year. 

The  printed  Cash  Account,  prepared  as  usual  by  the  Chartered 
Accoimtants,  now  placed  l)efore  the  Members,  is,  it  is  hoped,  a  clear 
statement  of  income  and  expenditure,  as  well  as  a  record  of  the 
investment  regarded  as  capital,  now  consisting  of  £1,500  Metropolitan 
two  and-a-half  per  cent,  stock.  The  investments  at  the  end  of  the  year 
comprised  in  the  Cash  Account  consisted  of  £1,200  stock;  a  further 
purchase  of  £300  of  the  same  stock  was  made  in  February,  1905,  thus 
raising  the  amount  to  £1,500. 

The  balance  of  cash  at  the  bankers  at  the  end  of  1904  was 
£398  I2s.  9(1  All  charges  appertaining  to  the  year  are  paid,  with 
the  exception  of  Part  IV  of  the  Journal  (for  December,  190-1),  which 
was  only  issued  on  the  30th  June,  1905.  The  cost  of  this  Part  is 
estimated  at  £45.  Five  Members'  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  the 
year  1904. 

The  six  members  of  the  Council  who  retire  in  rotation  according  to 
the  rules  are  Messieurs  Dawkins,  Goolden,  Goddard,  Bax,  Rice  and 
Martineau.  It  is  recommended  that  Messieurs  Goolden,  Bax  and  Rice 
be  re-elected,  and  that  the  following  members  be  elected  and  added  to 
the  Council,  namely.  Messieurs  H.  Plowman,  F.S.A.,  and  General 
Fagan. 

One  Vice-President  retires  by  rotation.  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  and 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  is  recommended  in  his  place. 

The  Council  is  pleased  to  report  that  Sir  Edward  Bra1)rook  has 
consented  to  continue  his  valuable  services  to  the  Institute  by  rejoining 
the  Council. 

The  President's  term  of  office  for  three  years  expires  this  year,  and 
the  Council  is  gratified  to  state  that  he  ofters  himself  for  re-election, 

The  number  of  new  subscribing  members  elected  during  1904  was 
nineteen,  of  whom  one  is  a  life-compounder.  The  loss  by  resignation 
and  death  was  twenty-three,  seven  of  the  latter  l)eing  life  members. 

Amongst  those  who  have  passed  away,  the  Council  regrets  to  record 
the  names  of  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Blashill. 

Joint  Honorary  Editors  having  now  been  appointed,  it  is  hoped 
the  Journal  will  be  published  more  in  accord  with  the  date  on  its  title 
page  than  has  lately  l^een  the  case. 

The  reports  of  past  years  mention  the  alliance  of  the  Institute  with 
the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies.  The  important  work  of  the 
Congress  is  set  forth  more  particularly  in  the  fly  leaves  inserted  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Journal  lately  sent  to  all  our  members. 
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Ilanal  l^rcijacologitiil  Institute  of  6rcat 
§ritain  antr  |rclanir. 

20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W., 


^Patron  : 
HIS   MOST   GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE   KING. 

SIR  HENRY  H.  HO  WORTH,  K.C.I.E.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 


f^ouoian)  'Ficfj^if^ttjcnts!. 
The  viscount  DILLON,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.  F.S.A. 
The  LOED  AVEBURY,  P.O.  F.R.S.  P.S.A. 
The  Right  Ret.  the  LORD  ALWYNE  COMPTON,  DD 
The  duke  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.Gf.  P.O.  F.S.A. 
Lt.-Colonel  BAYLIS,  V.D.  K.C.  M.A. 
GEORGE  E.  FOX,  Esq.  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.  F.S.A. 

ROBERT  MUNRO,  Esq.  M.A.  LL.D.  F.R.S.E. 

J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

MILL  STEPHENSON,  Esq.  B.A.  F  S.A. 

W.  H.  St.  JOHN  HOPE,  Esq.  M.A. 

TALFOURD    ELY,   Esq.  M.A.  D.Lit.  F.S.A. 

Peofessoe  W.  BOYD  DAWKINS,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 


Council. 


GERYAISE    LF    GROS,   Esq.    M.A. 

F.S.A. 
Rev.  E.  S.  DEWICK,  M.A.  F.S.A. 
HERBERT  JONES,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
ARTHUR    H.    LYELL,    Esq.    M.A. 

F.S.A. 
J.    CHALLENGE    C.   SMITH,    Esq. 

F.S.A. 
H.  LONGDEN,  Esq. 
C.  E.  KEYSEK,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A. 
J.  BILSON,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
HAROLD  BRAKSPEAR,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
C.  R.  PEERS,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A. 
H.   WILSON,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A. 
W.     BRUCE     BANNERMAN,     Esq. 

F.S.A. 


C.  A.  BRADFORD,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
T.  T.  GREG,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A. 
F.      HAYERFIELD,      Esq.      LL.D 

F.S.A. 
Rev.   H.  Y.   LE   BAS,  M.A. 
WALTKR  ROWLEY,   Esq.  F.S.A. 
J.  H.  ETHERINGTON  SMITH,  Esq. 

M.A. 
Sir      E.      W.      BEABEOOK,      C.B. 

F.S.A. 
E.  E.  GOOLDEN,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
E.   GAERA\YAY  RICE,  E.sq.  F.S.A. 
A.   EIDLEY   BAX,   Esq.  F.S.A. 
H.  PLOWMAN,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
Lieut.-General  C.  S.  F.  FAGAN. 


|L)onorain  Cvfa^urtr. 
JAMES  HILTON,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

lijonovan)  iEUi'tors. 
G.  D.  HAEDINGE-TYLEE,  Esq.  B.A.  |  E.  B.  HOWORTH,  Esq.  B.A. 

I^onoran)  Stcrftavn. 
W.  HALK-HILTON,  E:.q. 

f^onovain  ^uftitors". 
ir.    HOKNC.ASTLE.  E.sq.        |        P.   M.   JOHNSTO.V.  Esq. 


LIST    OF    MEMBERS. 


31st   DECEMBER,    1905. 

*  Indicates  Life  Compounder.  f    Indicates  Associate  Member. 

Should  any  error  or  omission  be  found  in  this  List  it  is  requested  that  notice 
thereof  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 


Amedroz,  H.  F.,  Esq.  48  York  Terrace, 

N.W. 
*Amlierst    of    Hackney,   Lord,   F.S.A. 

Didlington  Hall,  Brandon 
Andrew,    VV.    J.,    Esq.    F.S.A.    Cadster 

House,  Whaley  Bridge 
Anstruther-Gray,    Major    W.,     F.S.A. 

Kilmany,  Cupar,  Fife,  N.B. 
Armytage,    Sir     G-.    J.    Bart.,     F.S.A. 

Kirklees  Park,  Brigliouse 
♦Ashcombe,  The  Lord,  B.C.  17  Prince's 

Gate,  S.W. 
Auden,  Eev.  T.,  M.A.   F.S.A.  Condover 

Vicarage,  Shrewsbury 
Austin,  H.J. ,  Esq.  The  Knoll,  Lancaster 
♦Arebury,     The     Lord,     P.C.     F.E.S. 

P.S.A.  15  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 


*Bagshaw,   W.    G.,    Esq.     Ford    Hall, 

Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Stockport 
*Bannennan,    W.    Bruce,    Esq.   F.S.A. 

F.R.G.S.     F.G.S.      The     Lindens, 

Sydenham  Road,  Croydon 
Barbour,    A.  H.    F.,   Esq.    4  Charlotte 

Squai-e,  Edinburgh 
Barlow,  J.  R.,  Esq.  Greenthorne,  Edg- 

worth,  Bolton 
Bartleet,    Rev.    S.    E.,     M.A.     F.S.A. 

The  Rectory,  Dursley 
♦Barttelot,  B.  B.,  Esq.   Ditton,  Torquay 
Bateson,  Mrs.  E.,  Ui)na  Ghiir,  Fairfield 

Road,  Lancaster 
Bax,  A.  Ridley,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Ivy  Bank, 

Hampstead,  N.W. 
*Baxter,    W.    E.,    Esq.     170     Church 

Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
*Baylis,    Licut.-Col.,   V.D.   K.C.  M.A. 

15  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
Bell,  Tliomas,  Esq.  Mawdalo,  Lancaster 
Bell,  W.    Heward,  Esq.  F.S.A.   Cleeve 

House,  Seend,  Melksham 
Bensly,    W.    T.,    Esq.    LL.D.     F.S.A. 

Diocesan  Registry,  Norwich 
*Berrington,  A.  D.,  Esq.  Pant-y-Goitre, 

Abergavenny 
*Bevan,    A.    T.,    Esq.    Besscl's   Green, 

Sevenoaks 
*Bilson,  J.,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Hessle,  E.S.O., 

Yorkshire 


Birkmyre,  Mrs.  Henry,  13  Albert  Hall 

Mansions,  S.W. 
Elackett,     C.     H.,      Esq.     Rosapenna, 

McKinley  Road,  Bournemouth 
Blagg.T.  M.,Esq.  F.S.A.  25  Cartergate, 

Newark-on-Trent 
Blake  way,      G.     S.,     Esq.     Staniforth, 

Tuffley,  Gloucester 
*Blakiston,    Very    Rev.    R.    M.,    M.A. 

F.S.A.      Tlie    Deanery,    Hadleigh, 

Suffolk 
*Bolton,    F.    S.,    Esq.    Ashfielcl,    Edg- 

baston 
Bond,   F.    Bligh,   Esq.    F.R.LB.A.    16 

Brock  Street,  Bath 
Booker,    R.    P.    L.,    Esq.  M.A.    F.S.A. 

Eton  College,  Windsor 
Boughton,    Sir    C.     H.     Rouse,     Bart. 

Downton  Hall,  Lvidlow 
Boyson,    A.    P.,    Esq.    19    St.    Helen's 

Place,  E.C. 
Brabrook,  Sir  E.  W.,  C.B.  F.S.A.     178 

Bedford  Hill,  Balham,  S.W. 
*Braby,  F.,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Bushey  Lodge, 

Teddington 
Bradford,    C.    A.,  Esq.    F.S.A.   15  Old 

Queen  Street,  S.W. 
Brakspear,    Harold,    Esq.    F.S.A.    Cor- 

sliam,  E.S.O.  Wilts 
Branford,  H.  M.,  Esq.  3  Broad  Street 

Buildings,  E.C. 
*Braye,     The     Lord,     Stanford     Hall, 

^[arket  Harborough 
Brierley,    G.    M.,    Esq.    The    Quinta, 

Letton,  Hereford 
Brierley,  W.  H.,  Esq.  F.S.A.  13  Lendal, 

York 
*Bristol,   The  Marquess    of,    Ickworth 

Park,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
*Brooke,  Sir  T.,  Bart.  F.S.A.  Armitage 

Bridge,  Huddersfield 
Brooke,       Ven.       Archdeacon,      Wool 

Greaves,  Wakefield 
Brown,  Thomas,  Esq.  89  Holland  Road, 

W. 
Bruce-Clarke,  Miss  E.    L.,  Oak  Leigh, 

Eastbourne 
Bulkeley-Owcn,  The  Hon.  Mrs.,  Teds- 

niorp  Hall,  Oswestry 
Burchell-Iferne,  Rev.  H.  F.  H.,  M.A. 

.Biislipy  Grange,  Watford 
*Byrom,  J.,  Esq.  Woolfold,  Bury,  Lan- 

casliire 


Cart,  Rev.  H.  T.,  M.A.  49  Albert  Court, 

S.W. 
Chambers,   W.,    Esq.    Bourtoii    Lodge, 

Widniore  Road,  Bromlcv ,  Kent 
Chapman,     H.     Mapleton,      Esq.      St. 

Martin's  Priory,  Canterburv 
♦Clark,  Professor  E.  C,  LL.D.'   F.8.A. 

Ncwnliam  House,  Cambridge 
Clark-Maxwell,     Rev.     W.    G.,      M.A. 
F.S.A.   Clunbui-y   Vicarage,   Aslon- 
on-Clun,  Salop 
*Clarke,    S.,    Esq.    F.S.A.    48    Albert 

Court,  S.W. 
*Compton,  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Alwyne, 
U.D.  St.  Martin's  House,    Canter- 
bury 
Connell,   Rev.  A.  J.  C,  M.A.  14  Royal 

Ci-escent,  Whitby,  Yorks 
Cooke,      Richard,      Esq.     The     Croft, 

Detling,  Maidstone 
Cooper,   Rev.  T.  S.  M.A.  F.S.A.  Chales- 

hurst,  Chiddingfold,  Godalming 
C»rcoran,    Miss  J.   R.,  The  Chestnuts, 

Mulgrave  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey 
*Cowper,     H.    S.,    Esq.    F.S.A.     High 

House,  Hawkshead,  Lancashire 
Cox,     Gr.      P.,      Esq.      Stone      House, 

Godalming 
Cox,   Rev.    J.    C,    LL.D.    F.S.A.    St. 
Alban's,  Longton  Avenue,  Syden- 
ham, S.E. 
Cozeus-Smith,  E.,   Esq.  IG  Kensington 

Square,  W. 
Cranage,  Rev.  D.  H.    S.,   M.A.   F.S.A. 

8  Park  Terrace,  Cambridge 
Crofton,    Rev.    VV.    d'A.,    M.A.     Puck- 

eridge.  Ware 
Cunningham,   J.  H.,  Esq.  2  Ravelston 
Place,  Edinburgh 


Darby,    Stephen,   Esq.    The    Starlings, 

Cookham  Dean,  Berks 
Davis,     A.     Randall,    Esq.     Oaklands, 

Hythe,  Kent 
Davvkins,   Prof.  W.    Boyd,  M.A.  D.Sc. 

F.R.S.    F.S.A.    Fallowfield    House, 

Fallowfield,  Manchester 
Day,  Miss,  Lorne  House,  Rochester 
*De\vick,  Rev.  E.    S.,    M.A.  F.S.A.  26 

Oxford  Square,  W. 
De  Worms,  Baron  G.,  F.S.A.  17  Park 

Crescent,  W. 
Dickons,  J.   N.,    Esq.  22    Park    Drive, 

Heaton,  Bradford 
Dillon,  The  Viscount,  Hon.  M.A.   Oxon. 

F.S.A.,  Ditehiey,  Enstone 
Dodd,  Mrs.  Ashley,  Godington,  Ashford, 

Kent 
Downing,    Frederick,    Esq.    12    King's 

Berieh  Walk,  Temple,  E.C. 
J)ruce,    G.    C,    Esq.    Ravenscar,    The 

Downs,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 


Duncan,  L.  L.,  Esq.  M.V.O.  F.S.A. 
Rosslair,  Lingard's  Road,  Lewishani, 
S.E. 


*Eckersley,  J.  C,  Esq.  M.A.  Asbfield, 

Wigiiii 
♦Edwardes,    T.    Dyer,    Esq.    Prinknasli 

Park,  Painswick,  Slroud 
Ecles,   F.  C,  Esq.  105  Adelaide  Road, 

N.W. 
Egerton    of    Tatton,  The    Earl,  7   St. 

James's  Square,  S.W. 
Ely,      Talfourd,      Esq.     M.A.      D.Lit. 

F.S.A.     3     Hove    Park    Gardens, 

Brighton 
Emerson,       Sir      W.,      2       Grosvenor 

Mansions,  76  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Evans,      A.     J.,      Esq.     M.A.     F.R.S. 

Litt.D.  F.S.A.  Youlbury,  Abingdon 
Evans,   Sir    J.,    K.C.B.   D.C.L.    LL.D. 

F.R.S.  V.P.S.A.  Nash  Mills,  Hemel 

Hempstead 


Fagan,      Lieut.-General      C.      S.      F. 

Gosforth     House,    College     Road, 

Dulwich,  S.E. 
Fallow,  T.  M.,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.  Coat- 
ham  House,  Redcar 
Farquharson,     Major     Victor,      F.S.A. 

Naval   and   Military   Club,   Picca- 
dilly, W. 
Farrer,  William,  Esq.  Hall  Garth,  near 

Carnforth 
Fclton,    W.    v.,    Esq.    Sandgate,  Pul- 

borough,  Sussex 
Fison,  E.  H.,  Esq.  Stoke  House,  Ipswich 
Foster,    J.    E.,    Esq.   30    Petty    Cury, 

Cambridge 
Fountain,   F.,    Esq.     44   Croom's  Hill, 

Greenwich,  S.E. 
Fox,    F.  P.,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Yate   House, 

Yate,  R.S.O. 
Fox,  G.    E.,    Esq.    Hon.    M.A.    Oxon, 

i^'.S.A.    21    Campden    Hill    Road, 

Kensington,  W. 
Foxcroft,      E.     T.     D.,     Esq.     Hinton 

Charterhouse,  Bath 
*Freslifield,    E.,    Esq.  LL.D.  F.S.A.  31 

Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
*Fryer,  Alfred    C,    Esq.    Ph.D.   M.A. 

F.S.A.  13  Eaton  Crescent,  Clifton, 

Bristol 
Furniss,   T.    S.,    Esq.    Higham   House, 

Stratford  St.  Mary,  Colchester 


Garstin,  J.  R.,  Esq.  M.A.  D.L.  F.S.A. 
Braganstown,  Castlebellingham, 
Ireland 

62 


Gilroy,      Captain      Alistair,      Dallicot, 

Bridguoi'tli 
Griuseppi,  Montague  S.,  Esq.  F.S.A.  23 

Kenilworth    Aveiiiie,    Wimbledou, 

S.W. 
Gleadowe,  T.  S.,  Esq.   M.A.  11  Stanley 

I'iaee,  Chester 
Goddard,    Rev.    E.    H.,    M.A.     Clyffe 

Vicarage,  Swindon 
G-oddard,  Mrs.,   20  Kandolpli  Crescent, 

W. 
Goldney,   F.    B.,    Esq.    F.S.A.  Abbot's 

Barton,  Canterbui-y 
Goolden,    R.    E..    Esq."^  F.S.A.    Ilorton 

Grange,  Maidenliead 
Gosselin-Grimsliawe,     H.    R.    H.,    Esq. 

Bengeo  Hall,  Hertford 
Grafton,      Miss,      Wessingtou       Court, 

Woolliope,  Hereford 
Grant,    Miss  R.  H.,  Monckton  House, 

Alverstoke,  Gosport 
Green,  H.  J.,  Esq.  31  Castle  Meadow, 

Norwich 
Greg,  Mrs.,  7  Campden  Hill  Square,  VV. 
Greg,  T.  T.,    Esq.    M.A.    F.S.A.    West 

Mill,  Bunthigford,  R.S.O. 


*Hale-Hilton,  W.,  Esq.  {Hou.   Sec.)  60 

Montagu  Square,  W. 
Hale-Hilton,  Mrs.,  60  Montagu  Square, 

W. 
Hammond,    Mrs.    S.    F.,    11    Norfolk 

Square,  W. 
Hardinge-Tyler,  G.  D..  Esq.  B.A.  (Hoti. 

Editor)  35  Courtfield  Road,  S.W. 
»Harland,  H.  S.,  Esq.  F.S.A.  8  Arundel 

Terrace,  Brighton 
Harrison,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Cleveland  Manse, 

Thornaby,  Stockton-on-Tees 
Harvey,  T.  H.,  Esq.  Blackbrook  Grove, 

Fareham 
*Haverfield,     F.,    Esq.    LL.D.    F.S.A. 

Chi-ist  Church,  Oxford 
Hill,  Rev.  A.Du  Boulay,  M.A.  Tlie  Rec- 

tory.  East  Bridgford,  Nottingliam 
Hill,   G.   W.,   Esq.   Hill   Top,    Foxley 

Lane,  Parley 
Hilton,      J.,      Esq.        F.S.A.       {Bon. 

Treasurer),  Q(iM.ot\ii\.gn  Square,  W. 
Hobson,  W.  H.,  Esq.   130  Higli  Street, 

Maryport 
*Hodgkin,     T.,     Esq.     D.C.L.     F.S.A. 

Barmoor  Castle,  Beal,  Northumber- 
land 
Hodgson,  J.    C,    Esq.    F.S.A.    Abbey 

Cottage,  Alnwick 
*Hooper,    J.    H.,    Esq.    IVr.A.    Tufnull, 

near  Worcester 


Hope,    W.    H.    St.    Jolin,    Esq.    M.A. 

Burlington  House,  W. 
Horncastle,  H.,  Esq.  Lindisaye,  Horsell, 

Woking 
*Horner,  J.  F.    F.,    Esq.    Mells    Park, 

Fronie 
Houldswortli,     Rev.     W.      T.,      M.A. 

1  Mansfield  Street,  W. 
Howortli,      Sir     Henry     H.,     K.C.I.E. 

D.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.    {President), 

30  CoUingham  Place,  S.W. 
Howorth,   Humfrev   N.,  Esq.    B.A.  30 

Collmgham  Place,  S.W. 
Howorth,  Rupert  B.,  Esq.  B.A.  {Hon. 

Editor)  30  CoUingham  Place,  S.W. 
Hudd,  E.  A.,  Esq.  F.S.A.  01.  Pembroke 

Road,  Clifton,  Bristol 
*Huglies,    T.   Cann,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A. 

78  Church  Street,  Lancaster 
Hulme,    Miss,   18   Philbeaeh    Gardens, 

S.W. 
Hunt,  Mrs.,  11  Warwick  Square,  S.W. 


Inge,    Rev.  J.,  M.A.    Gayton  Rectory, 
Alford,  Lincolnshire 


*  Jackson,   Rev.    Canon    Vincent,    M.A. 

Bottesford  Rectory,  Nottingham 

*  James,     Edmund,     Esq.      3      Temple 

Gardens.  E.G. 
Jefferies,  Miss,  St.  Helen's  Lodge,  Ips- 
wich 
*Jex-Blake,    Very    Rev.    T.    W.,    D.D. 

F.S.A.  The  Deanery,  Wells 
Johnston,     Philip     M.,    Esq.     21     De 

Crespigny  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 
Johnston- Foster,     Mrs.,     Moor     Park, 

Farnliam 
*Jones,    H.,    Esq.    F.S.A.    42   Shooters 
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CORRIGENDA    AND    ADDENDA. 

p.  G6,  lust  panigniph,  delete  "  I  cannot  conclude  .  .  .  researches,"  wliich  is  u 
(piotiition  from  anotlier  author  inadvertently  inserted. 

p.  IIG,  1.  14,  note  thereto  :  At  Wriiigton  tlie  effect  of  tlie  long  windows  in  the 
tower  is  spoilt  by  tlie  fact  that  the  belfry  portion  terminates  in  a  distinct 
sill  wliich  separates  it  most  emphatically  from  the  partially  blind  panel 
work  below. 

At  Evercreech  the  belfry   windows   proper   terminate  below    in  a  less 
emphatically  pronoimced  transome  bar.     See  Plates  VII  and  VIII. 

p.  117,  note  at  foot,  delete,  "  if  not  unique." 

p.  119,  1.  6,  note  thereto:  The  Eev.  E.  H.  Bates  has  kindly  drawn  my 
attention  to  the  evidence  (derived  from  Somerset  WiUs,  issued  by  the 
Somerset  Record  Society  in  1905)  of  suras  of  money  left  for  building  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary's,  Taunton,  during  the  years  1502-1508.  And  in 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  54,  of  Somerset  Wills  we  find  Greorge  George,  of  Westcombe,  in 
the  Parish  of  Batcombe,  by  liis  will  dated  4t,li  August,  1539,  leaving  "  to 
the  bylding  of  the  Towre  of  Batcombe  twenty  shillings." 

(This  is  the  only  architeetural  reference  in  the  volume,  which  covers  the 
years  1531-1558.) 

p.  124,  note,  add,  "  and  a  further  greatly  enlarged  i^aper  by  the  same  author, 
printed  in  the  Somerset  Arch.  Soc.  Free,  for  1904;  and  an  even  more 
striking  suj^plementary  paper  in  the  same  Society's  Proceedinffs  for  1905, 
which  everyone  interested  in  the  subject  should  read." 

p.  125,  1.  11,  after  "  Banwell,"  add  "and." 

p.  126,  last  4  lines,  bracket  "  Lyng,  Middlezoy  and  Chedzoy  "  ;  for  "  Hutton,"  read, 
"  Hutton  and  Locking,  wliich  are  practically  identical  in  design." 

p.  127,  1.  33,  delete,  "  St.  Mary's,  Tauiiten,"  which  falls  in  Group  D. 

p.  128,  1.  2  and  3,  "  St.  Decumans,  Watchet,"  should  be  printed  in  one  line. 

p.  129,  1.  1,  2  and  3,  "  With  double  windows  "  applies  to  Wrington,  Evercreech, 
and  St.  Cuthbert's,  Wells. 

p.  129,  1.  10  and  11  should  read— 

Chewton  Mendip  T      -ii    i     i,i       ■   j         ■    i         t. 

ci^    T  1-    )     r-n     :     1  >-witJi  double  windows  m  two  stages. 

St.  John  s,  (xlastonbury  J  " 

Mells  ] 

Leigh  on  Mendip  I- with  triple  windows  in  two  stages. 

Ilminster  J 

p.  129,  add  at  end,  "  Hemiugtou  and  Buckland  Denliam  are  two  anomalous  towers 
apparently  planned  for  double  belfry  windows  in  two  stages.  But  when 
the  upper  stage  was  added  later,  only  single  windows  were  inserted.  The 
effect  is  poor,  violating  as  it  does  the  principle  of  increase  in  lightness  and 
ornaiiient  which  should  be  appareist  as  the  eye  travels  up  the  tower.  Here, 
as  Dr.  Allen  points  out,  we  are  led  to  an  anti-climax." 
p.  131,  fable,  substitute  the  following  for  the  existing  note,  "  All  tlie  measurements 
given  were  taken  by  the  author  personally,  excejit  those  of  Ilminster,  which 
were  kindly  furnished  by  H.  St.  G.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Taunton  Castle,  and 
those  of  Muchelney,  by  the  Ilcv.  J.  M.  Skittery." 

In  Shepton  Beauchamp  and  Shepton  Mallet,  the  widths  are  transposed. 

In  West  Pcnnard  Ihe  width  of  the  north  and  south  sides  is  given  in  the 
column  showing  heiglUs.  (The  height  of  this  tower  is  unknown  to  the 
author.) 

N.B. — Where  two  measurements  of  width  are  given  for  one  tower  tlie 
wider  refers  in  almost  every  case  to  the  west  and  east  dimensions. 

S.  Benedict,  Glastonbury,  more  correctly  S.  Benigiuis.  The  two  width- 
dimensions  should  be  transposed,  fue  wider  or  west  measurement  etandiiig 
first. 


CORRIGENDA    AND    ADDENDA. 

p.  158,  the  length  of  the  uarc  should  be  32  ft.  11  in. 

Plate  V.  to  face  p.  164. 

In  this  plate  the  pale  blue  of  tlie  Virgin's  mantle  lias  been  accidentally 
omitted,  and  tlie  margin  should  be  a  Fi-ench  grey  or  mauve.  In  all 
other  respects  tliese  coloured  plates  are  absolute /Wm/jw (Ye*  of  Mr.  P.  M. 
Johnston's  tracings. 

p.  166,  the  miracle  of  the  Clay  Birds  shoidd  be  referred  to  the  spurious  "  Grospel 
of  the  Infancy,"  not  to  the  so-called  "  Grospel  of  Nicodemus."  (We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Keyser,  F.S.A.,  for  this  correction.) 

The  passage  referred  to,  as  printed  in  Hone's  Apocryphal  New 
Testament,  reads  as  follows  • — ■ 

''And  when  the  Lord  Jesus  wxs  seven  years  of  age,  He  was  on  a 
certain  day  with  other  boys  about  the  same  age,  who,  when  they  were  at 
play,  made  clay  into  several  shapes,  namely,  asses,  oxen,  birds  and  other 
figures,  each  boasting  of  his  work,  and  endeavouring  to  exceed  the  rest. 
Then  the  Lord  Jesiis  said  to  the  boys,  I  will  command  these  figures 
which  I  have  made  to  walk.  And  immediately  they  moved,  and  when 
He  commanded  them  to  return,  they  returned.  He  had  also  made  the 
figures  of  birds  and  sparrows,  wliich,  when  He  commanded  to  fly,  did  fly, 
and  when  He  commanded  to  stand  still,  did  stand  still ;  and  if  He 
gave  them  meat  and  drink,  they  did  eat  and  drink." 

p.  167,  note  2,  has  reference  to  South  Leigh,  4th  line,  p.  168. 

p.  170,  note.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  statue  of  St.  Eligius,  or  Eloy,  still 
remaining  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  YII.  in  "Westminster  Abbey. 
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Abberley  Manor,  noticed,  284. 
Acle  Ch.,  Norfolk,  25,  28. 
Acoustic  pottery  in  Famagusta,  196. 
Acton,  palaeolithic  finds  at,  37. 
Acton  Burnell  Ch.,  Shropshire,  30. 
Addington  Ch.,  Surrey,  24. 
Africa,  European  armour  found  in,  67,  70. 
Agricvilture,  primitive,  in  Manila,  286. 
Ainos,  alhided  to,  1 . 
Aldeburgh,  Sir  W.,  will  of,  74. 
Aldermaston  Ch.,  Berks,  28,  31. 
Aldwinkle,  St.  Peter's,  Nortbants,  29. 
Algeria,  megalithic  monuments  in,  260. 
Allen,    Dr.    F.    J.,    on    church    towers, 

alluded  to,  124  note. 
Allen,   J.    Romilly,    quoted,    142    sqq. ; 

151  sqq.  ;   155  sqq. 
Allington    Castle,    described    by    St.    J. 

Hope,  182. 
All  Saints'  Ch.,  Norfolk,  26. 
Alvescot  Ch.,  Oxon,  23. 
Alwalton  Cb.,  Hunts,  25. 
America,   emigrant   ministers   to,    by   G. 

Fothergill,  noticed,  78. 
Annual    Meeting    at    Tunbridge    Wells, 

account  of,  176. 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  at  Athens,  92. 
Antonini  itinera  V  and  IX,  noticed,  287. 
Apothecaries,   history  of  the   Society   of, 

by  C.  R.  B.  Barrett,  noticed,  77. 
Archaeological   Congress    at   Athens,   by 

Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkia,  D.C.L.,  79. 
Archaeological    publications,    notices    of, 

77,  133,  193,  285. 
Armenian  mercliants,  69. 
Armour,     modern     cliain,     ordered      by 

Khedive,  68. 
Armouf  in  wills,  by  Viscount  Dillon,  73. 
Arms  and    armour  abroad,  by  Viscount 

Dillon,  67-72. 
Arms,  emblazoned,  in  Cyprus,  197. 
Askew,     Mrs.     Anno,     account     of     her 

death,  53. 
Athens,    Archaeological    Congress    at,    by 

Dr.  Tliomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  79. 
Aucissa,  fibulae  marked  with  that  name, 

265  sqq. 


Audcn,  Thos.,    Shrewsln>.rii,   bv,  noticed, 

134. 
Axbridge  Ch.,  114,  122,  125. 
Aylcsford  Ch.,  monastery  and  bridge,  ]83. 
Aylesford,  late  Celtic  cemetery  at,  39. 


BackwellCh.,  116,127. 

Balance  sheet,  1904-5,  290. 

Balearic  Islands,  rude  monuments  in,  258. 

Banking  and  finance  in  tJie  Middle  Ages, 

210. 
Banwell  Ch.,  113,  125. 
Barrett,  C.  R.  B.,  on  the  history  of  the 

Society  of  Apothecaries,  noticed,  77. 
Barriugton,  quoted,  51. 
Barrows    in    the    Mediterranean    region, 

259. 
Barrows,  Japanese,  1. 
Barry,  Rev.  D.,  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot 

and  Dame  Dorothy  Selby,  189,  190. 
Barton-le-Street,  tympanum  at,  145. 
Batcombe  Ch  ,  129. 
Bath  Abbey,  1 19. 
Batheaston  Ch.,  114  note,  128. 
Bayham  Abbey,  W.  H.  St.  J.  Hope  on, 

i79. 
Beauchamp      Tower,       Thos.      Myagh's 

inscription  in.  60. 
Beaulieu,    Lord    Montagu    of,    obituary 

notice  of,  192. 
Beckford  Ch.,  Tympanum  at,  155. 
Berwi(!k-on-Tweed,       Edwardian      walls 

of,  279. 
Binsey  Ch.,  Oxon,  25. 
Bishops  Lydeard  Ch.,  114,  126. 
Blackburton  Ch.,  Oxon.,  23. 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  quoted,  51. 
Blagdon  Ch.,  127. 
Bleadon  Ch.,  124,  125. 
Bodiam  Castle,  Harold  Sands  on,  179. 
Boiling  cloths,  the  expression  alluded  to, 

48,  49. 
Bontoc  Igorot,  in  Manila,  noticed,  286. 
Books  received,  77,  133,  193,  285. 
Bozeat  Ch.,  Norlhiints,  29. 
Bracebridge  Ch.,  Lines.,  22,  29. 
Bracks,  The,  50. 
Bredon  Ch.,  Worcester,  27. 
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Brent  Knoll  Ch.,  125. 

Brereton,    E.    P.,   on    Somerset   Church 

Towers.         See        under        Somerset- 
shire. 
Bridewell,  the  lortuve  in,  63. 
Brinkley,  Capt.,  alluded  to,  1,  2. 
Brislington  Ch.,  112,  114,  117,  127. 
Bristol,  the  Eack  at,  56. 
Bristol  type  of  Somerset  Church  To«  ers, 

127. 
British  coins,  the  pig  on,  41. 
British    Museum,    contents    referred    to, 

38.  43,  67,  149,  156. 
Broadwell  Ch.,  Oxon  ,  23. 
Bronze  Age,  Japanese,  1 ;  in  Loudon,  38. 
Bronze  basin,  found  at  Farringdon   St., 

43  note. 
Bronze  spear  from  Fetter  Lane,  38. 
Bronze  swords,  Jajianese,  1-2. 
Bronze  torque,  from  Moorfields,  43. 
Brook  Cli.,  Kent,  27,  36. 
Brown,  William.  F.S.A.,  on  Mount  Grrace 

Charterhou5,e  287. 
Bruton  Ch.,  114,  124,  125. 
Biicklersbury,  finds  in,  46. 
Buriton  Ch.,  Hampshire,  referred  to,  34. 
Burkmair,    Engraving   by   Hans,    of    the 

torture,  52. 
Bvirnet's  Hist,  of  the  Befonnation,  quoted, 

52. 
Burnham  Deepdale  Ch.,  Norfolk,  28. 
Burrington  Ch.,  113. 

Bv.shidd,  the  soul  of  Japan  ^  quoted,  5,  230. 
Buttresses   in   Somerset  Church  Towers, 

115. 
Buxted  Ch..  Sussex,  29. 
Buxton,  fibulae  fi-om  its  neighbourhood, 

266-268. 


C. 


Calverle.v  Charters,  133. 
Calrerley,  Eev.  "NV.,  quoted,  144. 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Soc.'s  publication, 

noticed,  287. 
Cambridgeshire  maps,  noticed,  287. 
Campion,  the  Jesuit,  49,  60. 
Campj,  Mount  Caburn,  a  Late  Celtic  camp, 

43. 
Cannington  Ch.,  128. 
Cupreolus,  Eoman  excavating  tool  known 

as,  44'. 
Carew  MSS.,  62. 

Carmelite  Ch.  in  Famagusta,  195. 
Carved  corbels  at  Shorthampton  Chapel, 

160. 
Cash  account,  1904-05,  290. 
Cells  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  99 
Celtic  art  and  Etruria,40;  Greek  influence 

on,   40 ;    cemetery   at    Aylesford,    39 ; 

fibulae,  269 ;  period  in  London,  39. 


Centre  of  percussion  of  Japanese  swords, 

machine  for  showing,  17,  18. 
Chaddesley  -  Corbett      Ch.,     Worcester, 

25. 
Chain  armour,  modern,  ordered   by   the 

Khedive,  68. 
Chaldon  Ch.,  painting  at,  141,  149. 
Chalk  Ch.,  Kent,  23. 
Chardin,  Sir  John,  agent  for  the  Armenian 

nation,  69. 
Charlbury,  manor  of,  157. 
Charles  I.  and   the  royal  prerogative  in 

using  torture,  54. 
Charlton  on  Otmoor  Ch.,  Oxon.,  22. 
Chartres  Cathedral,  alluded  to,  152. 
Cheddar  Ch.,  122,  124,  125. 
Chedzoy  Ch.,  126. 
Chepstow  Ch.,  by  Ciias.  Lynam,  F.S.A., 

270. 
Chew  Magna  Ch.,  127. 
Chew  Stoke  Ch.,  114  note,  127. 
Chewton  Mendip  Ch.,  116  note,  129. 
Church   towers   of    Somerset,   by   R.  P. 

Brereton,  M.A.     See  under   Somerset- 
shire. 
Churchill,    Wm.,    F.S.A.,    on   megalithic 

monuments     in      the      Mediterranean 

region,  256. 
Cirencester,  fibulae  from,  265. 
Claphain  Cli.,  Sussex,  22,  28,  34. 
Classical  archaeology,  83. 
Clay  birds,   the,  miracle  of,   painting   of, 

166.     See  also  list  of  Errata. 
Clavbrook  Ch.,  Leicester,  25. 
Cleve  Ch.,  109. 
Clymping  Ch.,  Sussex,  22. 
Coeur,  Jacques,  alluded  to,  67. 
Cogenhoe  Ch.,  Nortliants,  28,  32,  36. 
Coins,  pig  as  an  emblem  on  British,  41. 
Coke's  Inslifutes,  quoted,  51. 
Collector's  Annual  for  1904,  noticed,  78. 
Collignon,  M.,  at  Athens,  83. 
Congress    at    Athens,    Archaeological,    bv 

Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  79. 
Coombe  Ch  ,  Oxon.,  22. 
Coombes  (.h.,  Sussex,  23. 
Copford    Ch.,    Essex,   painting    at,    146; 

Norman  arches  at,  274  .iqq. 
Cotterstock  Ch.,  Northants,  28. 
Courtenay,      Bishop,      Iiis      college      at 

Maidstone,  185. 
Cowley  Ch.,  Oxon.,  24. 
Cranage,  Mr.,  alluded  to,  19. 
Cranmove  Ch.,  114. 
Crete,  85. 

Crewkerne  Ch.,  114,  118,  129. 
Crosby,  Sir  John,  grocer,  73. 
Crusader  helmets,  68. 
Curry  Eivel  Ch.,  129. 
Cyprus,   churches  at    Famagusta    in,  by 

C;imille  Enlait,  19'). 
Cvprus  in  tlie  twelfth  century  and  after, 

"201  sqq. 
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D. 

Dallington  CIi.,  Xorrliiiiits,  25. 

Damiens,  tleiitli  of  llobort,  52. 

Darley  Dale  Cli.,  Derbyshire,  2o. 

Dartford  Ch.,  Kent,  21)". 

De  Lacey  family,  tlie,  148. 

Denmark^  low-side  windows  in,  ',i'). 

Dersingliani  Cli.,  Norfolk,  25. 

Dewiek,  Ecv.  E.  S.,  on  low-side  windows, 

35. 
Diagonalisni  in  Somerset  Chureli  Towers, 

115. 
Dillon,    Viscount,    on     armour    in    wills, 

73  ;  on  arms  anil    armour  abroad,  U7  ; 

on  the  raek,  48. 
Dinton  Cli.,  Bueks,  tympanum  at,  l-i6. 
Dobree     Alfred,    on    Jajjanese   swords,   1, 

218.' 
Dolmen    builders,    probably    came    from 

Africa,  260 
Dolmens  in  Algeria,  201  ;   in  Japan,  1. 
Domitian's  horse,  pedestal  of,  102. 
Doom,  painting  of,  167. 
Doulting  Ch.,  108. 
Dover,  St.  Mary's  Cli.,  278. 
Dover  Castle,  window  in  the  church,  29, 

36. 
Dovercourt  Ch.,  Essex,  28. 
Downton  Ch.,  Wilts.,  26. 
Draycott  Ch.,  108. 
Drift  period  in  London,  37. 
Dugdale,  Sir  William,  notice  on,  by  Sir  E. 

Brabrook,  172. 
Dundry  Ch.,  Ill,  114,  122,  127. 
Dunster  Ch.,  119. 
Duston  Ch.,  Northants,  29. 

E. 

East,  George  E.,  the  Collectors'  Annual 

for  190i,  noticed,  78. 
East  India  Company  trading  with  Arme- 
nian merchants,  69. 
Easton  in  Gordauo  Ch.,  128. 
Edwardian   walls    of   Berwick-on-Tweed, 

279  sqq. 
Elizabethan    walls  at  Berwick-ou-Tweed, 

280. 
Ely  Cathedral,  carving  at,  140. 
Emigrant  ministers  to  America,  list  of,  by 

G.'  Fothergill,  noticed,  78. 
Enamelling  by  the  Britons,  39. 
Enlart,  Camille,  on  excavations  in  Fama- 

gusta,  195. 
Erith,  palaeolithic  finds  at,  37. 
Etchingham       Church,      described       by 

J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  181. 
Etruria  and  Celtic  art,  connexion  between, 

40. 
European   arms  and  armour  in   Oriental 

lands,  67,  72. 
Evans,  Dr.  Arthur,  alluded  to,  39,  45,  85. 
Evercreech  Ch.,  113,  116,  121,  129. 


Evesham  Cli.,  117. 

Excavations  in  Koine,  recent,  by  Dr.  Kun- 

sell  Forbes,  96. 
External  stair  turrets  in  Somerset  church 

towers,  1J2. 
Eyusford,  Kent,  26. 
Eynsham  Abbey,  157. 


F 


Fainagusta,  by  Camille  Eulart,  195. 
Farringdon  St.,  bronze  basin  found  in,  43 

note. 
Feltoii,  John,  and  the  Rack,  53-51. 
Fergussons      Rude     Stone     Monuments, 

quoted,  257-261  passim. 
Ferriby,  fibula  from,  206. 
Fetter  Lane,  bronze  sjiear  from,  38. 
Fibulae,  notes  on,  by  F.  Haverfield,  LL.D., 

F.S.A.,  265. 
Finsbiu'y,  spearhead  found  at,  42. 
Florence,  painting  in    the   Churcli  of   Or 

San  Michele  at,  170. 
Forbes,  Dr.  Russell,  on   Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, 96. 
Forgeries  in  Japanese  swords,  221,  222. 
Ford  Ch.,  Sussex,  painting  in,  165. 
Forging,   different  sciiools  of,  in   Japan, 

9,  218  sqq. 
Forging  Jaiianese  blades,  method  of,  7. 
Forum  Boarium,  cells  in,  99. 
Fothergill,       G.,       list       of       emigrant 

ministers  to  America,  notice,  78. 
Foxe's    Acts    and    Monuments,    quoted, 

53  sqq. 
Francks,   Sir  A.  W.,   his  opinion  quoted, 

40. 
Freeman    on    Classification   of   Somerset 

Church  Towers  114,  119  sqq. 
Frindsbury  Ch.,  Kent,  painting  at,  162. 
Fuller's  Worthies,  quoted,  51. 


a. 


Garsiugton  Ch.,  Oxoii.,  26. 
Garton-on-tlic-Wolds  Ch.,  tympanum   at, 

145. 
Gassan  sword  blades,  8  sqq. 
Genoa,     maritime     activity    of,    in     tJie 

fifteenth  century,  210. 
Georgian      pewing      at      Shorthampton 

Chapel,  161. 
Gerratt,  a  Jesuit  in  the  Tower,  65. 
Gilbertson,  alluded  to,  9  sqq. 
Glastonbury,     109,     122;    St.    Bcnigi.us, 

127;  St. 'John's,  129. 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  117. 
Gowland,  Prof.,  alluded  to,  1. 
Gozo,  monuments  in,  259. 
Grafton  Underwood  Ch.,  Northants,  27. 
Great  Addington  Ch.,  Northants,  28. 
Great   Clactou   Ch.,  Essex,  Norman  work 

in,  274  sqq. 
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Greece,  the  ArcLaeologie:il  Congress  in, 

by  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkiu,  D.C.L.,  70. 
Q-reek  influence  on  Celtic  Art,  40. 
Greek      newspaper:-,     transliteration      of 

foreign  names  in,  SO. 
Grille    in   lovv-side   windows    and    other 

openings,  25,  35. 
Guildford  Cli.,  Surrey,  29. 
Guildhall  Museum,  37,  47,  passim. 
Gunpowder   plot,  Dame   Dorothy  Selby, 

and  Ightham  Mote,  180,  100. 
Gyves,  Skevington's,  55,  50. 


H. 


Halfoid  Ch.,  AVarwick,  tympanum  at, 
139.  ^    ^ 

Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  quoted,  149. 

Haliaton  Ch.,  tympanum  at,  144. 

Hallstadt,  40. 

Ham  Hill,  108. 

Hants,  Roman  Villa  in,  2fi2. 

Harnhill  Ch.,  tympanum  at,  1J3. 

Harrowing  of  Hell,  wall  painting  of,  149 
sq^q.,  155  .sv^2. 

Haverfield,  V.,  LL.D.  F.S.A.,  on  Fibulae, 
265. 

Hawkhurst  Ch.,  181. 

Hawksworili  Ch.,  tympanum  at,  14U. 

Healaugh  Ch.,  tympanum  at,  155. 

Hell  cauldron,  painting  of,  168. 

Hell,  Harrowing  of,  149  sqq.,  155  sq. 

Helmets,  Crusader,  68. 

Higham  Ferrers  Ch.,  Xorthants,  29. 

Hinton  St.  George  Ch.,  109,  129. 

History  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of 
London,  by  C.  R.'  B.  Barrett,  M.A. 
noticed,  77. 

Hodgkin,  Thomas,  D.C.L.,  on  the  Archaeo- 
logical Congress  at  Athens,  79. 

Hodgson,  F.  J.,  his  paper  on  low-side 
windows  alluded  to,  19-20,  32. 

Hogenberg,  an  engraving  bv,  referred  to, 
51. 

Holborn,  flint  chisel  from,  38. 

Holinshed,  quoted,  50. 

Hope,  \V.  H.  St.  J.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  on 
AUington  Castle,  182  ;  Aylesford  Ch. 
and  Monastery,  183;  Bayham  Abbey, 
179;  Hawkhurst  Cli.,  181;  Iglitham 
Mote,  189 ;  low-side  windows,  32-33  ; 
Maidstone  Parisli  Ch.  and  College,  184 ; 
Mount  Grace  Charterhouse,  287  ;  Pens- 
hurst  Place,  187  ;  Wrotham  Ch.,  181. 

Horimouo  or  engraved  figures  on  Japanese 
swords,  16,  226. 

Hoveringham  Ch.,  tympanum  at,  142. 

Howorth,  Sir  H.  H.,on  hnv-side  windows, 
33. 

Huish  Episeopi  Ch.,  108,  126. 

Hull  Museum,  fibulae  in  the,  266,  267. 

Hutton  Ch.,  126. 


Ightham  Mote,  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  on, 

189. 
He  Abbots  Ch.,  112,  126. 
Ilmin.*ter  Ch.,  113,  121,  129. 
Ipswich,  earring  in  St.  Nicholas'  C!i.,  142. 
Ireland,  the  rack  in,  62. 
Iron  Age  in  London,  39  sqc[. 
Irrigation,  primitive  in  Manila,  286. 


Jacob's  Law  Lictionarii,  quoted,  50. 

Japanese  barrows,  1 ;  bronze  age,  1 ;. 
dolmens,  1. 

Japanese  smiths,  225  ;  instances  of 
secrecy  in,  11  ;  names  of,  3,  225  ; 
names  and  peculiarities,  appendix  of, 
241-254. 

Japanese  stone  age,  1. 

Japanese  sword  blades,  by  Alfred  Dobree, 
1,218;  Japanese  sword  blades,  appen- 
dix of  characters  found  on  them,  235  ; 
curve  in,  15,  2z7 ;  different  schools  of 
forging,  9,  241-254;  fUe  marks  on  the 
tang  of,  9,  224  ;  forgeries  in,  221 ;  forg- 
ing, 7  ;  grinding,  13  ;  macliine  for 
showing  centre  of  percussion  in,  17-18; 
modern,  6 ;  polite  way  of  examining,  230 ; 
scented,  223;  signatures  and  dates  on, 
221 ;  stone  moulds  for,  2 ;  treatment  of, 
228  ;  types  of,  6,  226  ;  Yakiba  in,  9,  11, 
12,  243,  247,  251. 

Japanese  Sword  Society,  6. 

Japanese  year  periods,  221,  238,  239,  240. 

Jardine,  David,  Use  of  Toriurv  in  the 
Criminal  Law,  quoted,  54,  66. 

Jesuits  on  the  rack,  49,  GO,  61,  65. 

Jevington  Ch.,  stone  carving  at,  156. 

Jewitt's  Ceramic  Art  referred  to,  45. 

Johnston,  P.  M.,  on  low-side  windows, 
19-34 ;  on  Shorthampton  Chapel  wall- 
paintings,  157. 


Kempley  Ch.,  painting  in,  141. 

Keyser,  C.  £.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  notes  on  a 
Norman  tympanum  at  Kings winford, 
137 ;  notes  on  a  tympanum  at  Quen- 
ington,  155;  quoted,  167 note;  on  low- 
side  windows,  a  I -33,  36. 

Khedive  of  Egypt  orders  modern  chain 
armour,  68. 

Kilmersdon  Ch.,  116,  127. 

King,  the  Rev.  J.,  on  Berwick  walls,  279. 

Kingsbury  Episeopi  Ch.,  109,  112,  126.^ 

Kingsdon  Cli.,  127. 

Kingston  Ch.,  126. 

Kingswinford  Ch.,  Norman  tympanum 
at,  137. 

Kircheriaiio,  Museo,  258. 

Kirkby  Steplieii  Cli.,  carved  cross  at,  156. 
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Kits  Coty  House,  183. 

Kuolo  House,  Kent,  181. 

Knowles,    Miss    Josopliino,    on    Noi'inuu 

Sculpture  at  Queiiini;tou,  Glos.,  147. 
Koi'dol'an,     J'^urupeau    armour     returned 

from,  67. 
Korea,  stone  sword   blade   moulds  I'oiind 

in,  2. 
Koto  blades,  Japanese,  6,  7,  17,  221,  22ti. 


Lamherhurst  Ch.,  Kent,  36. 

Laud)eth,  javelin  head  found  at,  12. 

Langport  Cli.,  lUb,  125. 

La  T6r,e,  40. 

Late  Celtic   cemetery  at  Aylesford,  39 ; 

period  in   London,   39;     settlement    in 

London,  by  G.  F.  Lawrence,  37. 
Le   Bas,  the  Rev.  H.  V.,  on  the  Carthu- 
sian Order,  287. 
Legli,  brass  of  Sir  Peter,  in  AVinwick  Ch., 

74. 
Leigh  on  Meudip  Ch.,  113,  129. 
Leper  theory  lo  explain  the  use  of  some 

low-side  windows,  33,  36. 
Liber/j/  of'  Peterborough,  hist,  of,  by  L. 

B.  Gaches,  noticed,  287. 
Limpsfield  Ch.,  Surrey,  27. 
Lincoln  CatJiedral,  carving  at,  140,  149. 
Lipscomb,  quoted,  145. 
Livett.,  Kev.  G.  M.,  on  low-side  windows, 

35;  quoted,  143;  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 
_  185,  187. 

Ijombard  St.,  spearhead  found  at,  42. 
Londiniuni,  area  covered  by,  4U. 
London,  iron  age  in,  39. 
London,  prehistoric,  by    G.   F.  Lawrence, 

37-47. 
London  Wall,  finds  at,  38,  41,  42,  45. 
Long  Marton  Ch.,  tympanum  at,  144. 
Long  Sutton  Ch.,  116,  124,  125. 
Loppergarth,    Norman    Tunpanum   in    a 

farm  house  at,  140. 
Low-side     windows     in    churches.       See 

Windows. 
Lowick  Ch.,  Northauts,  27. 
Lympsham  Ch.,  113,  127. 
Lynam,  Chas.,  F.S.A.,  on   Chepstow   Ch., 

270. 
Lyng  Ch.,  126. 
Lysons,  quoted,  145,  147,  155. 


M. 


McClatchie,  T.  R.  H.,  quoted,  17. 
Machine  for  showing  centre  of  percussion 

in  Japanese  sword  blades,  17,  18. 
Mabone,  the,  a  Cypriot  institution,  210. 
Maidstone  Parish  Ch.,  described  hy  St.  J. 

Hope,  1S4. 
Majorca,  monuments  in,  258,  259. 
Malta,  monuments  in,  259. 


.Manila,  a  primitive  peojile  in,  286. 

Manila  had  no  stone  age,  286. 

Mark  Ch.,  125. 

Martock  Cli.,  127. 

Mayhew  collection  alludeil  to,  \^,  njt*'. 

■'Mediterranean     Race,"     the,    of     Prof. 

Sergi,  257,  260. 
Mells  Ch.,  113,  117,  129. 
Melton  Constable  Cii.,  Norfolk,  25. 
Merton  Ch.,  Uson.,  22,  27. 
Metal  working  in  Japan,  1. 
Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  on  Ktchinghain  Ch., 

181 ;  on  Pcnsliurst  Ch.,    IS7  ;  on   West 

Mailing  Cli.,  186. 
Middlezoy  Cii.,  126. 
Minehead  Ch.,  127. 
Minoan  civilization,  St!. 
Minorca,  jnonaments  in,  258. 
Minories,  London,  spearhead  found  at,  42. 
Miracle  of    the  clay  birds,  painting    of, 

166.     See  also  List  of  Errata. 
Moilliet,  fclie  Rev.  J.  L.,  on  Abberley  Manor, 

noticed,  285. 
Mokume,  or  wood  graining,  in  Japancsa 

blades,  8. 
Monaxticon,  Dugdale's,  173. 
Montacute  Ch.,  12S. 
Montague    of    Bcaulieu,    Lord,    obituary 

notice  of,  192. 
Montpellier,   commercial    activity    of,   in 

mediaeval  times,  201,  2U4  -sqq. 
Moorfields,     bronze     torque     from,     43 ; 

spearhead  from,  42. 
Moreton  Valence  Ch.,  tympanum  at,  145. 
Mount  Caburn,  Late  Celtic  camp  on,  43. 
Mount   Grace   Charterhouse,  an  account 

of,  noticed,  287. 
Miu-helney  Ch.,  109,  127. 
Museo  Kii'cheriano,  258. 
Museum,  British.     See  britisii  Museum. 
Museums,  Smitlisonian  report  on,  noticed, 

193. 
Myagli,  Thomas,  in  the  Tower,  59. 
Myceuaean  civilisation,  85. 


N. 


Nailsea  Ch.,  ]  28. 

Narbonuc,    commercial    activity    of,     in 

mediaeval  times,  201,  2U4.V77. 
Neolithic     settlemeid.     in     the     city     of 

London,  doubtful,  38. 
Niche- work  in  Somerset  church    lowere, 

112. 
Nitobe,  Professor  Inazo,  quoted,  5. 
Norman  sculptiu-e  at  Quenington,  Glos., 

147  ;  supplemental   note  on.  by  C.  E. 

Keyscr,  M.A.,  155. 
Norman     tendency     to      elaborate      the 

prominent    jiarts    of     buildings    only, 

referred  to,  278. 
Norman    tympanum     at     Kingswinford, 

notes  on,  by  C.  E.  Key.ser,  137. 
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Norman    work    destrojed   in     Chepstow, 

Great  Olacton  and  Copford  Chiirclics, 

270  sqq. 
North  Hinksev  Ch.  Oxon.,  24. 
Nortli  Petherton  Ch.,  108,  117  note,  126. 
Norton  sub  Hunidon  Ch.,  129. 
JSTotiees  of  Arcluxeologieal  Pnblications,  77, 

133,  193,  285. 
Nnrliags  of  Sardinia,  by  Wui.  Churchill, 

256. 


O. 


Obituarr,  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  192. 

Offham  Ch.,  Kent,  24. 

Old  Soar  Manor  House,  188. 

Ongar  Ch.,  Essex,  27. 

Orton  Longneville  Ch.,  Hunts,  26. 

Othery  Ch.,  Somerset,  26. 


Palaeolithic  age  in  London,  37. 

Panelling  in  form  of  windows  in  So)uerset 
Chiirch  Towers,  117. 

Pantellaria,  tumuli  in,  259. 

Pantiles  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  179. 

Parapets  in  Somerset  Churcli  Towers,  110. 

Parish  Histories,  285. 

Parker  on  Low-side  'windows  (1844),  al- 
luded to,  19 ;  on  Somerset  Church  I'otvers, 
referred  to,  1]4. 

Patcham  Ch.,  painting  in,  141. 

Pedestal  of  Domitian's  Horse,  102. 

Pelasgians,  260. 

Pennmgton  Ch.,  Lanes.,  carving  at,  139. 

Penshurst  Place,  187. 

Perpendicular  work  in  Somerset,  106-135 
passim. 

Peterboroiif/h,  Ilisior/j  of  the  Liberty  of, 
by  L.  B.  Graches,  noticed,  287. 

Philostratus,  quoted,  40. 

Pig,  as  an  emblem  on  British  coins,  41. 

Pile  dwellings,  etc.,  of  London  Wall,  45. 

Pinnacles  in  Somerset  Church  Towers, 111. 

Pitt.  Rivers,  General,  on  Mount  Cabiu"n 
Camp,  43 ;  on  pile  dwellings  of  London 
Wall,  45. 

Polebrook  Ch.,  Northants,  25. 

Portishead  Ch.,  116,  122,  127. 

Potter}^  su])posed  acoustic  properties  of, 
in  Eamagusta,  196. 

Prehistoric  London,  by  G.  F.  Lawrence, 
37. 

Prerogative,  use  of  the  king's,  in  employ- 
ing torture,  54. 

Price,  Hilton,  alluded  to,  38. 

Price,  J.  E.,  on  Roman  antiquities  in  the 
City,  alluded  to,  46. 

Priests'  doors,  in  connection  with  low-side 
windows,  22,23,  36. 

Primitive  people  in  Manila,  286;  agri- 
culture and  irrigation  in  Manila,  286. 


Privy  Council,  48-65  passim. 
Proceedings    at    meetings   of   the    Roynl 

Archaeological  Institute,  75,  132,  288. 
Publications,    notices   of   Archaeological, 

77,  133,  193,  285. 
Publow  Ch.,  128. 
Pugin,  alluded  to,  278. 
Puritans  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  178. 


Q. 


Queen's  Camel  Ch.,  128. 

Quenin^ton  Ch.,  Glos.,  sculptvire  in, 
147.  Supplementary  note  thereon  by 
C.  E.  Keyser,  M.A.  F.S.A.,  155. 


R. 


Rack,  the,  by  Yiscount  Dillon,  48-65. 
Rack,  the,  in  Bridewell,  63;    at  Bristol, 

56  ;  in  Ireland,  62. 
Rapes  of  Sussex,  ISO. 
Ravailhic,  death  of,  52. 
Report  of  the  Council,  1904-1905,  289. 
Riccall  Ch.,  medallion  at,  145. 
Ringstead  Ch.,  Norfolk,  23. 
Rivers,  General  Pitt,  see  Pitt. 
Roman  Antiquities,  by  Dr.  Russell  Forbes, 

96. 
Homan    Antiquities   on    the    site    of  the 

National   ISafe  Deposits  p)remises,    by 

J.  E.  Price,  alluded  to,  46. 
Roman  London,  area  covered  by,  46. 
Roman  Villa  at  West   Meon,  Hants,   by 

M.  Williams,  B.A.,  262. 
Romans  in  Sardinia,  257. 
Rome,  excavations  in,  96  sqq. 
Royal  prerogative,  the,  54. 
Ruishton  Ch.,  127. 
Rustington,  window  at,  36. 


S. 


Sacra  Via,  96  sqq. 

St.  Albans,  St.  Michael's  Ch.  at,  29,  32. 

St.  Bees  Ch.,  tympanum  at,  139. 

St.  Benignus  Ch.,  Glastonbin-y,  127. 

St.  Christopher,  paintings  of,  in  chin-ches, 

28,  31. 
St.  Citha,  Sitha  or  Zita,  167. 
St.  Cuthbert's  Ch.,  Wells,  121,  129. 
St.  Decumans  Ch.,  Watchet,  128. 
St.  Eligius,   painting    of,    170.     See   also 

List  of  Errata. 
St.  Frideswide,  painting  of,  163. 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  painting  of, 

169. 
St.  Giles'  Ch.,  Camberwell,  36. 
St.  Helen's  Ch.,  Bishopsgate,  tomb  of  Sir 

Joiiu  Crosby  in,  73. 
St.  James'  Ch.,  Taunton,  126. 
St.  John's  Chapel,  Tower  of  London,  274. 
St.  John's  College,  OxCord,  158. 
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St.  Jolin's  Cli.,  Glaatonbiirv,  129. 
St.   Leonard,   wall  i)!iiMtiiig  of,  at  Short- 
hainpton  Chapel,  162;  at  Friiuisbuvv, 
Kent,  1R2. 
St.  Martin's  Cli.,  Canterbury,  29. 
St.    Mary's   Cli.,   Chepstow,    by    Charles 

Lynam,  F.S.A.,  270. 
St.  Mary's  Cli.,  Dover,  278. 
St.  Marv's  Ch.,  Taunton,   111,  119,  129. 

See  alfso  List  of  Errata. 
St.  Miehael  the  Areliangcl  and  Satan,  on 
Norman   tympana  and   elsewhere,  137 
sqq. 
St.  Osyth,  painting  of,  167. 
St.  Saviour,  rule  of  the  nuns  of,  quoted, 

34. 
St.  Sitha.     See  St.  Citha. 
St. Thomas  of  Canterbury,  paintingof,  164. 
Sands,  11.,  on  Eodiam  Castle,  179;   Ton- 
bridge  Ciistle,  188. 
Sardinia,    nurhags   and  other   megalithic 
monuments  in,  256;  Eomaus  and  Car- 
thaginians in,  257. 
Scavenger's  daughter,  55. 
Seaford  Ch.,  carved  stone  at,  145. 
Sens  Cathedral,  France,  153. 
Sergi,     Professor,     his     "  Mediterranean 

Eace,"  257. 
Shakespeare    quoted    with    reference    to 

bolting  cloths,  49. 
Shepton  Beauchamp  Ch.,  113,  129. 
Shepton  Mallet  Ch.,  114,  124,  125. 
Shinto  sword  blades,  6,  7,  17,  221,  226. 
Shobdon  Ch.,  tympanum  at,  155. 
Shorthampton  Chapel  Wall-paintings,  by 

P.  M.  Johnston,  157. 
Skreivsbury,  by  Thomas  Auden,  noticed, 

134. 
Side   windows   in   churches.     See    tinder 

Windows. 
Signatures  and  dates  on  Japanese  swords, 

221. 
Singleton  Ch.,  Sussex,  29. 
Siston  Oh.,  Lines.,  23. 
Skevingron's  Gyves,  55,  59. 
Smiths,  Japanese.     See  .Fapanese. 
Soviet//    of    Apothecaries,    Hist,    of,   by 

C.  E,.  B.  Barrett,  noticed,  77. 
Soldan  of  Babylon,  Jacques  CcBur  accused 

of  selling  armour  to,  67. 
Solingen  sword  cutlers,  68,  72. 
Somers  tracts,  49. 

Somersetshire  Church  Towers,  by  E.  P. 
Brereton,  M.A.,  106  ;  animal  figures  in, 
116;  buttresses  in.  115;  classification 
of,  119 ;  diagonalism  in,  115 ;  Free- 
man, Prof.,  on,  119;  gargoyles  in,  116  ; 
niche  work  in,  112;  panelling  in  form 
of  windows  in,  117;  parapets  in,  110; 
Perpendicular  work  in,  106-1Z5 passim  ; 
pinnacles  in.  111;  stair  turrets  in,  112; 
table  of  dimensions  of,  130-131.  See 
also  List  of  Corrigenda. 


Somcrlon  ('h.,  11.'). 

Sopiioclean  drama  at  Athon.s,  92. 

South  Petlierton  Ch.,  116. 

Southwark,      celt      found    at.     38;      St 

Saviour's  Priory,  Eule  of,  .34,  35. 
Southwell  Minster,  tympanum  at,  143. 
Stair  turrets,  external,  in  Somerset  Cliurch 

Towers,  112. 
Stanford-le-Hopo  CIi.,  P:;ssex,  29. 
Staple  Fitzpaino  Ch.,  116,  126. 
Staplehurst  Ch.,  Kent,  opening  in  the  wall 

of,  27,  35. 
State  Papers,  Domestic,  quoted,  60. 
Stoke    Newington    Common,    palaeolithic 

station  at,  37. 
Stone  age,  Japanese,  1  ;  none  in  Manila. 

286. 
Stone  moulds  for  Japanese  sword  lilades, 

Swaresey  Ch.,  Cambs.,  28. 

Sword  blades,  Japanese.  See  under 
Japanese. 

Sword  cutlers  of  Solingen,  68,  72. 

Sword  in  the  Guildhall  Museum, 42. 

Sword  of  Japan,  The,  by  T.  IT.  K. 
MeClatchie,  quoted,  17. 

Sword  Society  of   Tokyo,  the,  6. 

Swords  at  Marlborough  House,  69 ;  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  70. 

Symbolism  in  Xorinan  sculpture  at 
Quenington,  Glos.,  by  Miss  Josephine 
Knovvles,  147 ;  supplementary  note 
tliereou  by  C.  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,"lo5. 

T. 

Talayots  of  Majorca,  258. 

l^ales  of  old  Japati,  alluded  to,  5. 

Taneaki,  a  modern  Ja])anese  smith,  6. 

Tanfield  Ch.,  Yorks,  28. 

Tang  of  a  Japanese  sword,  file  marks  on 

9,  221. 
Tanner's  Societas  'Europaea,  quoted,  54. 
Tansor  Ch.,  Northants,  29,  30. 
Tatsfield  Ch.,  Surrev,  23,  34. 
Taunton,  126;  St.  Mary's  Ch.,  Ill,  114, 

129.       See   also   List'  of    Errata;     St. 

James's  Ch.,  126. 
Taunton  Dean  Ch.,  108,  126. 
Thames,  discoveries  in  gravel  terraces  of, 

37. 
Thirst  House  Cave,  Buxton,  fibula  from. 

267-268. 
Tlioresby  Society,  publications  of,  133. 
Throckmorton,  Thomas,  on  the  Eack,  61. 
Thurning  Ch.,  Hunts,  25. 
'J'ickenliam,  112,  127. 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  discoveries  at,  41-42. 
Tonbridge  Castle,  188. 
Torque,  bronze,  found  at  Moorfields,  43. 
Tortiugtoa  Ch  ,  32,  34. 
Tower  of  London,  Indian  swords  at,  70  ; 

Lieutenant  of,  48-65  passim  ;  Thomas 
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^Vfyagli's  inscription  in,  CO;  St.  John's 
Chapel  at.  274. 

Towers  of  Somerset.  Churches,  by  E.  P. 
Brereton.  M.A.  See  under  Somerset- 
shire. 

Tudor  walls  at  Berwiek-ou-Twced,  282. 

Tumuli  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  259. 

Tnnbrif'ge  Wells,  annual  meeting  at,  177  ; 
Pantiles  at,  179. 

Turks  in  Cyprus,  202. 

Turrets,  external,  in  Somerset  Cliurch 
Towers.  112. 

Twywcll  Cli.,  Xoi-thauts,  23. 

Tvmpana  at  Barton-le-Street  Cli.,  145 ; 
'Beekford  Cli.,  loo;  Dinton  Cli.,  146; 
EIt  Cathedral,  140;  Garton-on-tbe- 
Wohls  Cb.,  145  ;  Halford  Ch.,  139  ; 
Hallaton  Ch.,  144;  Harnbill  Ch.,  143; 
Hawksworth  Ch.,  140  ;  Healaugh  Ch., 
155;  Hoveringham  Cli  .142;  Kingswin- 
ford  Ch.,  137  sqq.;  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
110,  149;  Long  Marton  Ch.,  144; 
Moreton  Valence  Ch.,  145;  Pennington 
Ch.,  129;  Riccall  Ch.,  145;  St.  Bees 
Cb..  139;  Shobdon  Ch.,  155;  South- 
well Minster,  143. 

Tvmpanum,  notes  on  a  Norman,  at  Kiugs- 
"winford,  by  C.  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,  137. 


U. 

Uffington,  fibula  from,  269. 
Upchurch  ware  alluded  to,  45. 
Upton  Cli.,  Nortbants,  23. 


Venice,  her  activity,  in  Cyprus,  201  srjq. 
Via  Sacra,  96  sqq. 


W. 

Wallbrook,  finds  in.  46. 

Walls  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  279. 

Wandsworth,  palaetditbic  finds  at,  37. 

Warbleton  Ch.,  Sussex,  24. 

Warre,   F  ,  on  Perpendicular   Towers  of 

Somerset,  quoted,  110 
Watchet,  St.  Dceumans  Cb.,  128. 


Weave  Ch..  113,  125. 

Wedinore  Cli.,  108,  111,  125. 

Weeklev  Ch..  Nortbants.  27. 

Wellington  Cb.,  113,  127. 

Wells    C^»tbedral,    113,    119;     St.    Cutb- 

bei-t's  Ch.,  121,  129. 
West  Cranmore  Cb.,  125. 
West  Mailing  Ch.,  Elizabethan  silver  jug 

from,  186. 
West  Meou,  Eoman  villa  at,  262. 
West  Pennard  Ch.,  112. 
Weston  Zoyland  Ch.,  124,  125. 
Wheathampslead  Ch.,  Herts,  25. 
Williams,    Moray,  on    a  Roman  villa  in 

Hants,  262. 
Wills,  armour  in,  by    Viscount    Dillon, 

73. 
Windows,  high  side,  in  churches,  30. 
Windows,  low-side,  discussion  on,  31 ;  in 

Denmark,  35  ;  in  the  chancel.  21 ;  in  the 

nave  and  aisles,  27;  shutters  in,  22,  25, 

33,  34. 
Windows,  low-side,  in  ancient   ehurchee, 

by  the  Rev.  H.  Bedford  Pim,  19. 
Winscombe  Ch.,  113,  114,  119,  125. 
Winwick  Ch.,  brass  of  Sir  Peter  Legh  in, 

74. 
Witham,  enamelled  shield  found  in  the 

river  at,  41. 
Wood  graining,  or  Mokume  in  Japanese 

sword.-',  8. 
Woodspring  Ch.,  109. 
Wraxall  Ch.,  112,  127. 
Wrington  Church,  113,  116,  121. 
Wrington  type  of  Church  tower,  128. 
Wrotham   Ch.,   described  by  Mr.   St.  J. 

Hope,  181. 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  mentioned,  48. 


Y. 


Yakiba,  or  hardened  edge  of  a  sword 
blade,  9,  220  sqq. ;  difPerent  forms  of, 
11,  12,  243,  247,  251. 

Ynhiham  Manor,  182. 

Yatton,  113,  114,  118. 

Yeovil,  111,  127. 

Y'orkshire  Archaeological  Journal, noticed, 
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